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Art.  I.— the  FREE  TRADE  CONGRESS,  PROTEC¬ 
TIONIST  REACTION  AND  THE  HOP  INDUSTRY. 

1.  The  Papers  read  before  the  InterncUional  Free  Trade  Congress 

held  in  London,  August,  1908. 

2.  The  Reports  of  the  Tari  f  Commission,  H.  S.  King  &  Son. 

3.  The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 

the  Hop  Industry.  1908. 

"V  OTHiNG  is  more  common  in  these  days  of  the  recrudescence 
^  of  Protection  than  the  assertion  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  only  persuaded  to  throw  open  their  ports  free  of 
import  duties  on  the  products  and  manufactures  of  other 
countries  by  the  confident  predictions  and  promises  of  the  chief 
apostles  of  Free  Trade  that  other  countries  would  speedily 
follow  the  example.  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  this. 
No  single  passage  can  be  quoted  from  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Mr.  Cobden  which  bears  it  out.  The 
very  reverse  was  the  case.  In  his  great  speech  on  moving  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846  Peel  said,  in  words  which  cannot 
be  too  often  recalled  : 

‘  I  frankly  avow  that  in  making  these  great  reductions  of  duties 
on  the  produce  of  other  countries  T  have  no  guarantee  that  other 
countries  will  follow  our  example.  Wearied  by  long  and  unavailing 
efforts  to  enter  into  satisfactory  relations  with  other  countries,  we 
have  resolved  to  consult  our  own  immediate  interests,  and  not  to 
punish  other  countries  for  the  wrong  they  do  us  by  continuing 
high  duties  upon  their  importations  of  our  products  and  manu¬ 
factures  by  continuing  high  duties  ourselves.  It  is  a  fact  that 
other  countries  have  not  followed  our  example ;  nay,  they  have 
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in  some  cases  raised  the  duties  upon  the  admission  of  our  goods. 
Hostile  tariffs,  so  far  from  being  an  argument  against  the  removal 
of  restrictive  duties,  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  its  favour.’ 

In  another  speech  later  in  defence  of  his  policy  he  added  : 

‘  I  boldly  maintain  that  the  principle  of  Protection  to  native 
industry  is  a  vicious  principle.  I  contest  the  principle  that  you 
cannot  fight  hostile  tariffs  by  free  imports.  I  so  totally  dissent 
from  that  assumption  that  I  maintain  that  the  best  way  to  compete 
with  hostile  tariffs  is  to  encourage  free  imports.  So  far  from  thinking 
the  principle  of  Protection  a  salutary  one,  I  maintain  that  the  more 
widely  you  extend  it  the  greater  the  injury  you  inflict  on  the  national 
wealth  and  the  more  you  cripple  the  national  industry.’ 

The  same  principles  were  enunciated  in  Cobden’s  speeches. 
‘  If  Free  Trade,’  he  frequently  said,  ‘  be  a  good  thing  for  us  we 
‘  will  have  it ;  let  others  take  it  if  it  be  a  good  thing  for  them ; 
‘  if  not  let  them  do  without  it.’ 

It  was  not  till  after  the  victory  had  been  won,  and  the  policy 
of  Free  Trade  had  been  announced  by  Peel,  on  behalf  of  his 
Government,  that  Cobden,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  expressed  the 
confident  hope  and  belief  that  other  Powers  w'ould  follow  our 
example.  He  was  over  sanguine  in  this.  He  underestimated 
the  forces  which  were  arrayed  on  the  Continent  in  favour  of 
Protection  to  native  industries.  But  for  some  years  after 
1846  there  was  a  distinct  movement  in  Europe  in  favour  of 
freer  trade.  Belgium  was  the  first,  in  1847,  to  adopt  a  very 
fairly  free  tariff.  Holland  followed  her  example  by  an  almost 
complete  abandonment  of  Protection,  and  has  remained  true 
to  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  ever  since.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  1860  that  one  of  the  great  Powers  made  any  advance  in  this 
direction.  It  needed  the  impetus  of  the  commercial  treaty 
with  England  of  that  year,  negotiated  by  Cobden  directly  with 
Napoleon  III.,  to  bring  about  a  substantial  advance  on  the  part 
of  France  towards  Free  Trade.  The  treaty  was  followed  by 
many  others  on  the  part  of  both  France  and  England — by  France 
with  the  German  Zollverein,  Italy,  Austria  and  other  countries— 
by  England  also  with  most  European  Powers,  modelled  on  that 
with  France,  but  where  we  had  little  to  concede  on  our  part 
except  the  promise  not  to  impose  duties.  All  these  treaties 
embodied  the  ‘  most  favoured  nation  clause,’  a  most  important 
principle  then  first  generally  recognised.  They  made  some 
important  relaxations  of  existing  heavy  duties.  It  may  be 
confidently  said  that  during  the  few  years  which  followed  1860, 
the  leading  statesmen  of  most  countries  in  Europe  were  distinctly 
favourable  to  the  policy  of  Free  Trade,  and  were  anxious  to  pro- 
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mote  it  so  far  as  the  legislatures  and  public  opinion  of  their  coun¬ 
tries  would  permit.  A  few  years  later  a  serious  reaction  towards 
Protection  took  place  in  Europe.  The  main  cause  of  this  was 
the  war  between  France  and  Germany  of  1870,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  growth  of  military  expenditure,  and  the  necessity  states¬ 
men  experienced  of  providing  revenue  to  support  it,  other  than 
by  direct  taxation,  which  was  unpopular.  A  secondary  and 
later  cause  was  the  great  fall  of  prices  of  agricultural  produce, 
which  commenced  about  1876,  and  which  led  agriculturists, 
who  had  previously  been  averse  to  high  import  duties  on  manu¬ 
factured  articles,  to  combine  with  manufacturers  for  higher 
protective  duties  all  round. 

The  very  interesting  series  of  papers  read  at  the  recent  Inter¬ 
national  Free  Trade  Congress  in  London  by  delegates  from  the 
great  majority  of  countries  and  many  of  our  colonies,  the  most 
important  and  representative  gathering  of  Free  Traders  which 
has  ever  taken  place,  throw  most  important  light  on  the  causes 
of  the  general  reaction  to  Protection,  its  progress  and  its  most 
unfortunate  results.  Their  main  value  consists  in  the  proof  of 
identity  of  causes  and  effects.  The  combinations  of  selfish 
interests  against  the  interest  of  the  public  as  a  whole,  and  their 
corrupting  influences  on  public  life  and  representative  govern¬ 
ment  are  shown  to  be  common  to  all  countries  which  have  been 
infected  with  Protection.  The  scathing  statements,  laying  bare 
these  evils,  made  by  men  of  the  highest  position  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries  have,  for  the  first  time,  been  proclaimed  from  a 
common  platform,  and  have  been  reported  more  or  less  in  all 
the  leading  papers.  There  has  been  no  reply  in  the  Press  from 
Tariff  Reformers  here,  or  from  representatives  of  the  dominant 
interests  in  the  several  countries.  They  must  therefore  be 
accepted  as  unimpeachable. 

The  most  interesting  and  suggestive  of  these  papers  is  that  of 
Mr.  Franklin  Pierce,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Trade  move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States.  It  deals  with  public  morality  as 
illustrated  by  the  making  and  operation  of  tariffs  in  that  country. 
Mr.  Pierce  shows  that  the  American  Tariff  before  the  Civil  War 
was  a  comparatively  moderate  one,  imposed  solely  for  revenue 
purposes.  It  averaged  20  per  cent.  These  duties  were  raised 
to  an  average  of  36‘7  per  cent,  by  the  War  Tariff  Act  of  1864, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  balancing  internal  taxation,  and 
with  the  distinct  promise  that  on  the  remission  of  the  latter  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  import  duties  would  be  lowered  again. 
The  promise  was  not  kept.  The  internal  taxes  were  remitted 
at  the  close  of  the  war — the  import  duties  were  continued  and 
became  highly  protective.  They  were  raised  again  in  1884  to 
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41 'B  per  cent.,  and  again  by  the  McKinley  Act  in  1890  to  an 
average  of  between  48  and  50  per  cent.  They  were  lowered  by 
the  Wilson  Act  of  1899  to  42  per  cent.,  but  were  raised  again 
under  the  Dingley  Act  of  1902  to  about  50  per  cent.,  while  the 
duties  imposed  on  hundreds  of  commodities  were  so  high  as  to 
be  prohibitive  of  importation. 

‘  These  high  tariffs  (Mr.  Pierce  says)  have  been  the  genesis  of 
over  four  hundred  trusts  or  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 
They  furnish  a  constant  temptation  to  the  formation  of  monopolies 
to  appropriate  the  undue  profits  of  excessive  rates  of  duty.  The 
first  result  of  such  duties  is  to  excite  increased  internal  competition 
and  to  force  production  beyond  its  normal  hmit.  Then  the  trust 
comes  in  with  a  good  excuse  to  restrain  competition,  and  to  hold 
the  price  of  the  domestic  protected  product  up  to  the  duty  line. 

‘  For  over  forty  years  (he  adds)  the  party  in  power  in  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  in  selecting  favourites  and  bestowing  upon 
them  the  special  privilege  of  selling  their  goods  to  their  countrymen 
at  a  price  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  during  all  these  years,  through  the  use  of  machinery,  the 
cost  of  production  has  been  reduced,  in  many  instances  to  a  tenth 
part  of  what  it  was  in  1860.  In  nearly  all  our  manufactured  products 
we  could  profitably  undersell  the  rest  of  the  world  if  we  only  had 
free  raw  products  for  our  factories.  Under  this  iniquitous  system 
the  manufacturers  have  been  allowed  to  continue  the  prices  of 
commodities  as  they  existed  fifty  years  ago,  and  to  unjustly  rob 
consumers  to  the  amount  of  billions  of  dollars.  .  .  . 

‘  The  alliance  between  our  captains  of  industry  and  politicians 
for  private  gain  is  a  standing  menace  to  political  morality.  We 
have  deUberately  given  to  our  legislators  the  power  by  Congressional 
enactment  of  transferring  through  protective  tariffs  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  hands  of  tbe  people  to  the  pockets  of  a  few  industrial 
leaders.  By  restraining  foreign  competition,  these  colossal  com¬ 
binations  have  been  permitted  to  spring  up  and  become  stronger 
than  Congress  and  the  President,  and  more  persistent  than  any 
general  public  opinion.  They  are  growing  more  and  more  powerful 
every  day  to  fight  for  their  advancement.  The  protected  monopoly 
strikes  down  the  small  manufacturers,  turns  tens  of  thousands  of 
independent  dealers  into  mere  workmen  .  .  .  Behind  every  tariff 
law  will  be  found  nothing  but  private  interests  clinging  like  parasites 
to  the  Government,  constantly  urging  their  claims,  and  seeking  by 
discreditable  means  to  interest  senators  and  representatives  in  the 
passage  of  their  measures.  The  tariff  problem  in  the  United  States 
to-day,  with  its  resulting  trusts,  has  proved  the  most  stupendous 
instrument  of  corruption  which  was  ever  conceived  by  the  ingenuity 
of  man.  Place  three  or  four  hundred  Ilepublicans  or  Democrats 
of  approved  honesty  in  Congress,  continue  them  there  for  a  few  years 
under  the  temptation  of  such  an  alliance  of  public  power  with 
private  business,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  will  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  make  money  out  of  tariff  legislation.’ 
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Mr.  Pierce’s  statements  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  delegation  from  the  United  States. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar  says  of  the  tariff  : 

‘  It  makes  raw  material  more  costly.  It  calls  out  retaliatory 
tariffs  ill  other  countries,  and  so  shuts  out  our  products  from  many 
a  foreign  country.  It  deprives  us  of  transportation  facilities  by 
making  ocean  carriage  less  profitable.  It  has  ruined  our  merchant 
ser\ice  and  increased  our  cost  of  living.  It  benefits  only  the 
corporations  who  have  purchased  its  enactments.’ 

Mr.  Post  adds  :  ‘War  tariffs  with  compensating  duties  made 
‘  the  restoration  of  Protection  possible.  .  .  .  Our  business  tiger 
‘got  a  taste  of  the  consumer’s  blood.  He  liked  it,  and 
‘  protection  therefore  for  the  sake  of  protection  was  ravenously 
‘  advocated.’ 

The  reports  of  the  Canadian  delegation  are  almost  to  the  same 
effect  as  those  from  the  United  States.  Its  Government  had  not 
the  same  original  c.xcuse  for  raising  a  large  revenue  for  war 
purposes.  But  the  experience  of  manufacturers  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  States  seems  to  have  whetted  the  appetites  of  the  class  in 
Canada,  with  the  same  results  of  public  corruption  and  constantly 
increasing  protective  duties.  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  K.C.,  tells  the 
story  of  these  increases  and  of  the  resulting  corruption  of  poli¬ 
tical  parties,  and  of  the  great  betrayal  of  the  principle  of  Free 
Trade  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Liberal 
Government  who  have  held  office  since  1896.  Up  to  1876  both 
parties  in  the  colony  were  avowed  Free  Traders.  Moderate  duties 
were  imposed  for  revenue  purposes,  but  incidentally  afforded 
protection  to  a  limited  extent  to  manufacturers.  After  their 
victory  in  the  general  election  of  1878  the  Conservatives  raised 
the  tariff  with  the  avowed  object  of  giving  protection.  The 
main  argument  used  was  that  many  of  the  Canadian  industries 
were  in  their  infancy  and  required  nursing  (a  policy  treated  by 
J.  S.  Mill  as  a  justifiable  exception  on  Free  Trade).*  It  was 
promised,  however,  that  when  these  industries  became  well  estab¬ 
lished  the  duties  would  be  lowered  again.  But  though  long  ago 
well  established  these  industries  still  claim  more,  and  not  less, 
protection.  From  that  time  onward  the  tariff  movement  has 

*  Mr.  Mill,  writing  in  1869,  informed  a  correspondent  that  even 
lor  this  purpose  protective  duties  were,  he  now  thought,  undesirable, 
for  ‘  e.\perience  had  shown  him  that  protectionism,  once  introduced, 

‘  was  in  danger  of  perpetuating  itself  through  the  private  interests 
‘  it  enlisted  in  its  favour,  and  that  he  would  now  therefore  prefer 
‘  some  other  mode  of  public  aid  to  new  industries,  though  in  itself 
‘  less  appropriate.’ 
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always  been  in  the  same  direction — that  of  increased  duties  and 
increased  bounties.  In  the  general  elections  of  1882,  1887,  1891 
and  1896  immense  funds  were  contributed  by  manufacturers 
for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  tariff  legislation.  No  one 
condemned  these  corrupt  practices,  and  the  high  protective 
duties  they  secured,  more  vigorously  than  the  leaders  of  the  then 
Opposition,  the  Liberal  Party.  Mr.  Martin  quotes  with  cruel 
irony  the  speeches  of  Sir  W.  Laurier  and  Mr.  Cartwright  at 
a  general  convention  of  Liberals  in  1893  : 

‘  By  virtue  of  what  principle,’  said  Sir  W.  Laurier,  ‘  will  you  tax 
a  man  to  enrich  his  neighbours?  .  .  .  Protection  lowers  the  moral 
level  of  public  life.  If  you  want  to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere, 
not  a  cent  should  bo  levied  by  taxation,  except  what  is  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  legitimate  expenses  of  government  economically 
administered.’ 

‘  The  moment  you  introduce  the  protective  system,’  said  Mr. 
Cartwright,  ‘  you  make  legal  provision  for  corruption  on  the  most 
extensive  scale.  .  .  .  You  create  a  class  whose  interests  are  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  those  of  the  people  at  large,  and  who  become 
the  ready  contributors  to  corruption  funds,  sharing  with  their 
masters  the  plunder  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  take  from 
the  people.’ 

The  Liberal  Party  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  majority  in  the 
election  of  1896,  and  formed  a  government  with  Sir  W.  Laurier 
as  Premier  and  Mr.  Cartwright  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  they  have  held  office  for  twelve  years.  They  have  done 
nothing  during  those  long  years  to  remove  the  stain  of  corrup¬ 
tion.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  eliminate  Protection.  In 
many  cases  the  tariff  has  been  largely  increased,  and  the  average 
duties  are  as  high  as  they  were  before  1896.  The  policy  of  direct 
subsidies  to  manufacturers  has  been  largely  increased.  A 
‘  Dumping  clause  ’  has  been  added  to  the  Tariff  Acts  by  which 
the  department  of  Customs  can  arbitrarily  increase  the  tariff 
upon  any  article  at  their  discretion  when  there  is  suspicion 
of  dumping.  In  actual  practice  the  clause  is  used  as  the  means 
of  increasing  the  protective  duties  upon  any  class  of  articles,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Department. 

‘  Never,’  says  Mr.  Martin,  ‘  in  all  the  history  of  Canada  has 
there  been  so  much  corruption  in  pubhc  hfe  as  in  the  past  twelve 
years.  It  has  permeated  every  department  of  the  Government. 
...  So  deep-rooted  is  the  corruption  in  public  hfe  in  Canada  that 
we  find  the  Government  emplo)dng  every  means  at  their  hand  to 
suppress  and  nulhfy  the  investigations  of  committees.  Members  of 
the  Government  become  enormously  rich  while  in  office  without 
any  apparent  means  of  enrichment.  It  is  well  understood  that 
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whenever  a  subsidy  is  given  to  a  railway  company  a  considerable 
part  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the  election  funds  of  the  Government. 
High  as  the  present  duties  are,  the  manufacturers  are  pressing  for 
still  higher,  and  while  they  concede  a  substantial  preference  to 
British  goods,  they  demand  that  the  duties  shall  be  such  as  virtually 
to  shut  them  out.  The  system  has  resulted  in  impoverishing  the 
many  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  few.  If  a  party  should  arise 
in  Canada  wluch  would  adopt  Free  Trade,  or  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only  as  its  policy,  I  believe  it  would  sweep  the  country.’ 

That  may  well  be,  yet  after  what  occurred  after  1896,  the  new 
government  jdedged  to  purity  and  Free  Trade,  we  cannot  but 
fear,  may  again  come  under  the  corrupting  influences  of  those 
deeply  interested  in  maintaining  a  tariff. 

Turning  to  Europe  we  find  Germany  represented  at  the 
Congress  by  a  most  influential  delegation,  consisting  of  Herr  Got- 
heim,  member  of  the  Reichstag,  Dr.  Barth,  Professors  Brentano 
and  Lotz,  of  Munich,  and  Professor  Arndt,  of  Frankfort.  It 
appears  from  their  statements  that  so  long  as  Germany  was  an 
exporter  of  corn  its  agricultural  interest  was  on  the  side  of  Free 
Trade,  and  the  tariff  was  on  manufactured  articles  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds,  but  with  the  increase  of  population  it  became 
in  the  seventies  of  the  last  century  an  importer  of  corn.  The 
Federal  Government  for  the  support  of  its  continually  growing 
mihtary  expenditure  after  the  great  war  with  France  required 
additional  revenue.  Bismarck  from  a  convinced  Free  Trader 
became  a  violent  Protectionist.  He  found  it  far  easier  to  raise 
a  revenue  by  indirect  than  by  direct  taxes.  In  1879,  as  a 
result  of  a  coalition  between  the  owners  of  great  estates  and 
manufacturers  on  a  large  scale,  backed  up  by  Bismarck,  a 
protective  tariff  was  enacted  by  the  Reichstag.  In  the  first 
instance  a  duty  was  proposed  of  |  mark  per  100  kilos  of 
corn.  It  was  raised  to  1  mark  in  the  Reichstag.  Bismarck 
repudiated  the  suggestion  that  it  would  ultimately  be  raised 
to  3  marks.  ‘  Even  the  wildest  agrarian,’  he  said,  ‘  would 
‘never  dream  of  such  a  duty.’  But  by  a  succession  of  tariff 
measures  it  was  raised  to  this  while  Bismarck  was  still  alive, 
and  further  to  5  marks  in  1887,  and  to  in  1902  by  Count 
Bulow.  The  duties  on  manufactures  imported  were  at  the 
same  time  raised  to  a  high  point.  As  a  result,  in  Germany,  as 
in  the  United  States,  cartels  and  trusts  came  into  existence  in 
the  case  of  most  of  the  industries  carried  on  at  home.  They 
are  able  to  maintain  prices  in  Germany  by  selling  abroad  their 
surplus  products  at  lower  prices  than  to  their  home  customers. 
A  recent  return  of  the  Board  of  Trade  giving  the  comparative 
prices  of  food  and  other  requirements  of  labourers,  and  their 
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money  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  in  Germany  and  England 
shows  very  clearly  how  great  the  burden  of  their  fiscal  system 
is  to  the  labouring  classes  in  the  former  country.  The  prospects 
of  change — of  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  at  all  events  in  food 
— seem  to  be  better  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  for  the  Social 
Democrats,  who  are  in  an  enormous  majority  in  most  of  the 
large  cities,  are  to  a  man  Free  Traders.  Including  the  National 
Liberals  who  are  of  the  same  mind  in  this  respect,  it  appears  that 
at  the  last  election  of  the  Reichstag  4,401,000  votes  were  given 
for  Free  Trade  and  5,169,000  for  Protection,  a  majority  which 
may  well  be  reversed  at  some  future  election. 

From  France  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  was  represented  by 
MM.  Yves  Guyot,  Schelle,  Molinari,  and  De  Foville,  Chief 
Adviser  in  the  Accountant-General’s  Department.  The  Protec¬ 
tionist  reaction  here  commenced  in  1877.  It  was  due  in  great 
part  to  the  necessity  for  raising  increased  revenue  to  pay  the 
great  burden  of  debt  resulting  from  the  war  with  Germany,  and 
the  subsequent  permanent  increase  of  military  expenditure.  The 
position  was  aggravated  by  the  bad  harvest  of  1878  and  by  the 
great  fall  of  prices,  especially  of  com.  The  higher  duties  imposed 
by  the  new  tariff  were  due  to  a  combination  between  the  larger 
landowners  and  the  wealthy  manufacturers.  Here  as  elsewhere 
the  duties  on  corn  were  at  first  comparatively  moderate.  Since 
1881  they  have  been  raised  sev^en  times,  and  they  now  stand  at 
7  francs  per  100  kilos.  The  tariff  of  1881  increased  the  duties 
all  round  by  70  to  80  per  cent.  They  necessitated  the  dropping 
of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  England.  Attempts  were  made 
to  revive  it,  but  in  vain.  England  now  stands  only  in  the 
position  of  being  entitled  by  the  tariff  law  of  France  to  ‘  most- 
‘  favoured-nation  ’  treatment.  Disastrous  tariff  wars,  lasting 
for  years,  arose  between  France  and  Italy  and  France  and 
Germany. 

In  Italy,  just  as  in  Germany  and  France,  a  combination  took 
place  in  1887  between  the  larger  landowners  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  Government,  reduced  to  great  straits  for  want  of 
money  by  their  extravagance  on  military  and  other  expenditure, 
lent  their  aid  to  the  combination.  The  duty  on  wheat,  which 
had  previously  been  only  r40  lire  per  100  kilos,  was  increased 
to  3  lire  in  1887,  5  in  1888,  7  in  1894,  and  again  later  in  the  same 
year  to  7|.  Signor  Giretti,  who  represented  Italy  at  the  Congress, 
quoted  with  approval  from  Mr.  Bolton  King’s  work  on  Italy  of 
to-day. 

‘  Protection,’  he  writes,  ‘  has  given  a  critical  life  to  a  number  of 
industries  which  are  not  likely  to  have  any  permanent  stability  or 
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by  whose  disappearance  the  country  would  rather  gain  than  lose. 
Protection  has  strengthened  the  evil  connexion  between  politicians 
and  speculators,  a  connexion  which  manipulates  tariffs  and  bounties 
for  purposes  of  political  corruption.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  consumer  has  suffered  severely  and  the  whole  purchasing  power 
of  the  country  has  been  diminished.’  * 

The  average  of  duties  payable  on  imported  manufactures  in 
Italy  is  CO  per  cent. 

‘  The  impoverishment  of  the  consumers  through  the  increases  of 
taxes  by  Protection,’  says  Signor  Giretti,  ‘  has  in  most  cases  proved 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  national  protected 
industries.  In  spite  of  the  growth  of  the  population  by  nearly 
four  millions  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Italian  consumption 
of  cotton  yarns  and  piece  goods  has  undergone  no  substantial  change. 
It  remains  at  a  very  depressed  level,  averaging  less  than  three  kilos 
per  head.’ 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  Europe  where  the  labouring 
classes  suffer  more  than  in  Italy  from  the  system  of  Protection. 
It  raises  the  price  of  food  and  compels  millions  of  people  to 
resort  to  inferior  food,  such  as  maize,  with  the  resulting  disease 
from  which  so  many  suffer.  The  consumption  of  wheat  is 
about  50  million  quintals  a  year,  of  which  rather  less  than  one- 
fourth  is  imported.  But  the  price  of  the  whole  product  is  raisecl 
equally  with  that  of  the  imported  wheat  by  the  amount  of  the 
duty.  The  Italian  consumers  therefore  are  taxed  to  the  extent 
of  375  million  lire,  of  which  75  millions  go  to  the  State  in  the 
shape  of  duty  and  300  millions  into  the  pockets  of  the  producers, 
who  are  mainly  the  great  landed  proprietors. 

In  Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  Protection  has  been 
due  to  the  same  causes  and  has  led  to  the  same  results.  It  is 
interesting  to  turn  from  them  to  the  three  small  States,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Denmark,  where  Free  Trade  principles  still  hold 
their  own.  In  Denmark,  where  agriculture  has  made  greater 
progress  of  late  years  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  the 
farmers  and  farm  labourers  have  refused  combination  with  the 
manufacturers  for  a  high  protective  tariff.  Agricultural  products 
are  free  of  duty.  Other  duties  are  comparatively  low.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  Belgium.  Holland  very  nearly  approaches 
to  England  in  its  Free  Trade  policy.  None  of  these  three 
countries  have  been  lured  to  Protection  by  the  necessity  of 
raising  large  revenues  in  support  of  military  expenditure. 

Looking  broadly  at  the  countries  represented  at  the  Congress, 
it  may  be  confidently  concluded  that  the  main  causes  of  the 

*  ‘  Italy  To-day,’  by  Bolton  King  and  Thomas  Okey. 
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Protectionist  revival  of  late  years  have  been  the  cost  of  wars, 
the  increases  of  normal  military  expenditure  resulting  from 
them,  and  the  unwillingness  of  Governments  to  face  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  direct  taxation.  They  have  been  driven  to  resort 
to  indirect  taxation,  the  ultimate  incidence  of  which  is  not 
apparent  to  the  bulk  of  people,  even  to  those  who  suffer  from  it. 
The  aims  of  Governments  have  been  supported  by  combina¬ 
tions  of  large  landowners  and  large  manufacturers  and  their 
dependents  with  the  object  of  raising  the  prices  of  their  products. 
It  has  resulted  that  trusts  and  cartels  have  grown  up  in  all  the 
more  important  industries  for  the  purpose  of  taking  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  tariffs,  and  of  continually 
pressing  for  more.  In  the  absence  of  free  competition  from 
abroad,  they  have  been  able  to  fasten  themselves  on  the  com¬ 
munity,  to  create  monopolies,  and  to  drive  the  smaller  men  out 
of  the  trade.  In  furtherance  of  their  interests  and  in  support 
of  their  monopohes  they  have  dominated  legislatures,  and  have 
used  their  funds  for  corrupting  the  body  politic  and  purchasing 
by  bribery  further  increa.ses  of  the  tariffs.  Their  object  has  been 
to  raise  prices  for  the  benefit  of  2)roducers.  That  object  has  been 
attained.  No  one  doubts  for  a  moment  that  the  effect  of  these 
high  tariffs  has  been  to  raise  prices,  not  only  of  the  imported 
goods,  but  of  the  home  products,  with  the  result  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  consumers  have  everywhere  been  mulcted  in  higher  cost  of 
living. 

England  alone  among  the  greater  Powers  holds  aloft  the 
banner  of  Free  Trade,  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  India,  Egypt, 
and  all  its  numberless  Crown  colonies.  In  combination  with 
other  Powers,  it  has  enforced  this  policy,  with  some  reservation 
for  revenue  purposes,  on  China  and  Turkey.  If  England  were  to 
reverse  its  home  policy,  it  would  necessarily  have  to  do  so  as 
regards  all  its  dependencies.  What  monstrous  injustice  it 
would  be  to  refuse  the  measure  of  protection  to  native  indus¬ 
tries  in  India  and  elsewhere  which  it  thinks  necessary  for  its 
own  people  !  But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  justification  whatever 
for  such  a  reversal.  England  needs  not  fear  comparison  for 
itself  and  its  Empire.  Its  policy  of  throwing  open  its  ports  to 
all  comers,  free  of  duties  of  a  protective  character,  has  given  it 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  It  has  made  England  the 
creditor  of  all  other  countries  except  France,  Belgium  and 
Holland.  It  has  enabled  our  manufacturers  to  pierce  through 
the  wall  of  protective  duties  of  other  countries,  and  to  maintain 
a  great  export  trade  to  them  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  to 
exclude  them.  Whether  as  regards  its  general  export  trade, 
its  manufacturing  industries,  the  employment  of  its  labouring 
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people,  their  wages  and  conditions,  England  will  compare  most 
favourably  with  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Not  the  least 
advantage  is  that  it  is  free  from  the  corrupting  influences  of 
private  interests  as  regards  its  legislature. 

This  brief  review  of  the  methods  by  which  in  so  many  other 
countries  the  Protectionist  reaction,  with  all  its  attendant  evils 
of  corruption  of  political  life,  has  been  engineered  by  combina¬ 
tions  of  special  interests,  leads  us  better  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  so-called  Tariff  Reformers  to  under¬ 
mine  the  policy  of  Free  Trade  in  this  country.  There  are  the 
same  appeals  to  the  interests  of  particular  industries,  the  same 
efforts  to  unite  them  in  a  combination  against  the  general  body 
of  consumers,  the  same  profuse  expenditure  of  money  by  manu¬ 
facturers  aiming  at  monopoly — in  short,  the  beginnings  of  the 
same  system  of  corruption  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
country,  as  yet  confined  to  the  constituencies. 

It  must  be  clear  to  anyone  who  follows  carefully  this  movement 
that  what  is  really  the  dangerous,  and  indeed  the  vital,  part  of 
their  propaganda  is  the  promise  of  pure  Protection,  the  raising  of 
prices  in  the  interest  of  producers  and  manufacturers.  The  policy 
of  Colonial  Preference  raises  no  enthusiasm,  and  is  all  but  dead. 
It  may  have  struck  the  imagination  of  some  few  imperialist- 
minded  people,  but  it  has  no  effect  on  the  general  body  of  traders 
and  their  employes,  who  are  thinking  only  of  their  own  interests. 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme,  originally  launched  as  a  policy  for 
binding  the  Empire  together  by  some  kind  of  fiscal  tie,  created 
no  interest  at  his  mass  meetings  until  he  appealed  to  the  self- 
interest  of  particular  trades  and  industries  by  promising  to 
them  higher  prices  and  more  employment  for  their  workers. 
It  is  the  same  now  at  by-elections.  It  is  quickly  discovered 
that  Colonial  Preference  is  of  no  value  as  a  topic  for  speeches, 
and  that  pure  Protection  must  be  preached  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  staple  trades  of  the  constituencies. 

A  plausible  case  indeed  can  be  made  out  on  the  public  platform 
in  respect  of  any  single  industry,  where  there  is  foreign  compe¬ 
tition,  that  by  imposing  an  import  duty  prices  will  be  raised, 
profits  of  producers  or  manufacturers  will  be  increased,  more  work 
will  be  obtained,  more  men  will  be  employed,  and  that  less  of  the 
article  will  be  imported  from  the  hated  foreigner.  It  may  well 
be  also  that  if  the  protective  import  duty  could  be  restricted 
to  that  one  industry,  those  concerned  in  it  would  benefit  at  the 
cost  of  the  general  public,  who  would  have  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  that  particular  product.  The  obvious  answer — not  so  clear, 
however,  to  those  engaged  in  that  special  trade — is  that  what 
is  claimed  and  conceded  to  one  industry  must  be  conceded  to 
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hundreds  of  others,  and  indeed  to  all  others  ;  that  the  scheme 
of  protection  to  industries  against  foreign  imports  must  neces¬ 
sarily  become  universal ;  that,  what  is  gained  in  this  way 
by  each  one  separately  will  be  more  than  lost  in  the  general 
rise  of  prices  ;  and  that,  above  all,  it  will  inevitably  involve  the 
taxation  of  food,  and  the  raising  of  the  cost  of  living  to  labouring 
men,  without  any  prospect  of  a  corresponding  rise  of  wages. 
The  Tariff  Reformers  endeavour  to  meet  these  objections  by 
promising  that  the  import  duties  on  food  will  be  small,  and  by 
denying  that  they  will  raise  the  price  to  consumers.  Hence 
there  is  a  vein  of  duplicity  in  their  propaganda.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  confidently  hold  out  the  inducement  of  a  rise  of  prices 
to  producers,  farmers,  and  manufacturers ;  on  the  other,  they 
disclaim  the  intention  of  raising  the  price  of  food  and  clothing 
to  the  consumers — the  great  bulk  of  the  labouring  classes. 

In  this  duplicity  is  to  be  found  the  explanation  of  the  method 
of  inquiry  pursued  by  the  Tariff  Commission  during  the  last 
five  years,  which  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  reports  as  to 
individual  trades  and  industries.  Each  trade  is  inquired  into 
separately  without  reference  to  other  trades,  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Commission,  consisting  of  persons  interested 
only  in  the  particular  trade,  and  who  almost  without  exception 
have  been  already  committed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  of 
Tariff  Reform.  Witnesses  from  the  trade  are  examined  either 
orally  or  in  writing,  who  describe  its  condition,  and  dilate  on  the 
evils  of  foreign  competition,  and  the  benefit  which  will  result 
from  limiting  this  competition  by  imposing  a  duty  on  the  imported 
article.  No  cross-examination  takes  place.  No  questions  are 
put,  based  on  the  assumption  that  similar  duties  will  be  imposed 
upon  all  other  articles,  save  only  raw  materials,  and  that  prices 
all  round  will  be  raised.  No  inquiry  is  made  of  them  as  to  the 
effect  on  the  labourers  employed  by  them  of  raising  the  price 
of  their  food,  and  whether  that  will  involve  a  corresponding 
rise  of  wages,  and  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  profits  of  their 
trade  of  such  a  rise.  It  is  everywhere  assumed  that  prices  in  the 
particular  trade  inquired  into  will  be  raised. 

In  this  way  no  fewer  than  thirteen  principal  trades  have  been 
inquired  into  and  reported  on  :  the  Iron  and  Steel  industry  in 
1904  ;  the  Textile  industries.  Cotton,  Woollens,  Flax,  Silk,  Lace, 
Hosiery  and  Carpets  in  1905  ;  Agriculture  in  190(5 ;  the  Sugar 
trade.  Pottery,  and  Glass  in  1907.  More  are  to  follow,  and  we 
are  promised  at  some  remote  date  a  final  report,  which  is  to 
co-ordinate  all  the  others  and  to  be  a  comprehensive  delivery 
in  favour  of  Protection.  Meanwhile,  all  the  reports  conclude 
with  what  was  intended,  namely,  recommendations  to  apply 
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Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  to  the  particular  trades.  The  method 
adopted  affords  the  advantage  of  raising  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  each  particular  trade  without  any  consideration 
of  the  scheme  as  a  whole. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  we  will  take  the  report  on  Agriculture. 
A  special  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
examine  the  proposals  submitted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  their 
bearing  on  the  agricultural  interest.  It  was  presided  over  by 
an  eminent  Bimetallist  and  Protectionist,  Mr.  Chaplin,  and 
consisted  of  twenty-two  other  agriculturists  equally  well  known 
for  devoted  adherence  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme.  The 
committee  took  the  evidence  of  no  fewer  than  2250  farmers 
and  agriculturists,  owning  or  farming  1,900,000  acres.  We 
have  waded  through  the  statements  of  these  gentlemen.  They 
are  all  precisely  of  the  same  hue.  They  breathe  nothing  but 
Protection  and  the  necessity  for  raising  prices,  if  agriculture 
is  to  be  put  on  its  legs.  It  is  assumed  everywhere  that  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers  is  the  result  of 
the  reduced  acreage  of  land  under  corn  cultivation.  No  notice  is 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  reduced  acreage  under  corn  accounts  for 
far  less  than  one-third  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  labourers 
employed,  and  that  a  great  economy  of  labour  has  been  effected 
which  accounts  for  the  other  two-thirds,  or  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  great  rise  of  money  wages  of  agricultural  labourers 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  a  still  greater  rise  if  account  be 
taken  of  the  great  fall  in  price  of  their  food  and  clothing.  No 
questions  have  ever  been  put  to  them  as  to  the  effect  of  the  rise 
in  price  of  food,  which  will  result  from  the  import  duties  proposed, 
on  the  agricultural  labourer ;  not  a  question  as  to  the  effect  on 
farmers  of  having  to  pay  more  for  their  clothes,  their  implements, 
and  everything  that  they  want  for  thenuselves  and  their  farms, 
in  consequence  of  the  imposition  of  duties  all  round — not  of 
5  per  cent,  only,  but  10  per  cent. 

No  such  obvious  questions  are  asked  of  farmers  devoting 
themselves  exclusively  to  producing  milk,  what  will  be  the 
effect  on  them  and  their  business  of  raising  the  price  of  food  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  of  feeding-stufifs  for  their 
cows.  Not  a  question  is  asked  as  to  whether  farmers  expect,  as  a 
result  of  the  scheme  they  recommend,  that  wages  will  be  increased 
or  not.  It  is  indeed  everywhere  admitted  or  assumed  in  this 
evidence  and  statements  that  prices  of  their  products  will  be 
raised  by  the  duties  on  imported  products.  But  no  attempt  is 
made  to  follow  this  admission  to  ite  logical  conclusion  in  respect 
of  other  articles  and  other  classes  of  persons. 

A  committee,  thus  limited  in  its  inquiry  by  its  lopsided 
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method,  fulfilled,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  object  of  its  authors, 
and  reported  in  favour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  of  duties  of 
2s.  a  quarter  on  corn  and  between  5  and  10  per  cent,  on  meat 
and  dairy  and  other  agricultural  produce,  subject  to  reduction 
in  favour  of  colonial  produce  of  one-half,  and  with  possibly 
higher  duties  on  particular  articles.  In  two  important  respects 
they  go  beyond  Mr.  Chamberlain’s.  They  propose  no  exception 
in  the  cases  of  maize  and  bacon.  The  imported  raw  material 
for  cattle  and  the  food  of  the  labouring  men  are  to  be  taxed 
equally  with  other  articles  of  the  same  kind.  While  grateful  to 
the  committee  for  their  moderation  as  to  the  rates  of  duties 
recommended,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  agricul¬ 
turists  will  be  satisfied  with  the  scheme  thus  recommended,  for 
all  the  evidence  and  statements  will  equally  apply  to  duties  of 
a  far  higher  range.  It  will  be  but  the  stepping-stone  to  other 
and  far  higher  duties,  and  just  as  in  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  other  countries  the  principle  of  taxation  of  food  imports, 
once  established,  will  soon  be  carried  to  the  extreme  of  Pro¬ 
tection. 

The  absurdity  of  this  one-sided  inquiry  is  nowhere  better 
illustrated  than  by  the  manner  in  which  it  deals  with  an 
important  branch  of  agriculture — that  of  hops.  As  this  subject 
has  been  inquired  into  by  a  recent  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  everything  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
was  not,  and  which  conducted  its  inquiry  in  a  scientific  manner, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  draw  a  comparison,  and  to  expose  the 
shortcomings  and  unsound  conclusions  of  the  Tariff  Committee. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  everyone  that  the  hop  industry  is 
passing  through  a  serious  crisis.  Prices  of  hops  have  ruled  very 
low  for  the  last  three  years.  Great  losses  have  been  incurred 
by  the  growers,  and  many  of  them  have  been  compelled  to  grub 
their  hops,  with  a  consequent  reduction  of  employment  to  the 
labourers  of  their  vicinity.  The  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  naturally  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
subject.  They  examined  a  large  number  of  hop-growers  from 
the  hop  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Hants,  Worcester,  and  Hereford. 
All  these  gentlemen  told  the  same  story,  complaining  of  foreign 
competition,  and  attributing  the  reduced  acreage  under  hop 
cultivation  wholly  to  that  cause.  They  were  not  cross-examined, 
and  no  evidence  was  taken  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  a 
course  the  more  inexcusable  as  there  had  been  a  Parliamentary 
inquiry  in  1890,  which  pointed  out  the  true  method  of  inquiry, 
and  threw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  hop  question. 

The  committee  in  their  final  report  dealt  with  hops  in  the 
following  paragraph  ; 
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‘  The  British  area  under  hops  shows  a  serious  decline.  This 
decline  appears  to  be  due  in  the  main  to  the  unfair  condition  of 
competition  with  the  foreign  importers,  especially  the  facilities  for 
dumping  foreign  hops  upon  the  British  market.  The  evidence 
points  conclusively  to  the  fact  that  an  equalisation  of  the  conditions 
of  competition  must  lead  to  a  great  expansion  of  the  hop  industry, 
with  considerable  benefit  to  labour.  \Ve  think  that  a  specific  duty 
should  be  imposed  large  enough  to  check  the  imfair  competition  to 
which  the  British  producer  is  now  exposed.’ 

This  evidently  pointed  to  the  exception  made  in  the  general 
conclusion  of  the  Committee  in  favour  of  an  import  duty  exceed¬ 
ing  even  10  per  cent,  in  special  cases ;  and  as  the  hop-growers 
were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  nothing  less  than  a  duty 
of  21.  per  cwt.,  equal  to  about  40  per  cent,  on  the  average  value 
of  hops,  would  be  of  any  use  to  them,  we  must  presume  that 
this  is  what  the  Commission  would  propose  in  any  complete 
and  detailed  scheme  of  new  duties.  This  at  all  events  is  what 
the  hop-growers  conceived  to  be  the  view  of  the  Commission,  for 
they  have  since  carried  on  an  agitation  founded  upon  it,  and 
supported  by  tlie  experience  of  another  year  of  low  prices.  This 
movement  culminated  a  few  months  ago  in  great  meetings  in  the 
hop  districts,  and  a  mass  meeting  of  hop-growers  and  their 
labourers  in  Hyde  Park,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  being 
engineered  by  Tariff  Reformers.  The  Government  was  so  far 
impressed  by  the  agitation  as  to  agree  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  of  the  hop  industry. 

The  Committee  was  most  ably  presided  over  by  Sir  William 
Collins.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  their  proceedings  with 
those  of  the  Tariff  Committee  already  referred  to.  They  did 
everything  which  that  body  neglected  to  do.  They  cross- 
examined  the  hop-growers  who  gave  evidence  before  them. 
They  took  the  evidence  of  other  hop-growers  who  disagreed 
with  their  fellow-growers  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  duty  on 
imported  hops,  and  of  hop  factors,  brewers,  and  others  ;  and  they 
submitted  the  statistics  of  the  trade  to  a  scientific  scrutiny.  The 
result  is  a  report  of  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  character 
which  throws  new  light  on  the  whole  subject. 

It  must  be  premised  that  the  production  of  hops  is  the  most 
uncertain,  fluctuating,  and  speculative  of  all  agricultural  in¬ 
dustries.  Hops  are  practically  of  no  value,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  mixing  with  beer,  of  which  they  form  a  necessary  ingredient, 
imparting  to  it  flavour  and  aroma,  and  arresting  certain  pro¬ 
cesses  which  would  otherwise  prevent  the  beer  from  being  kept 
for  any  length  of  time  in  a  drinkable  condition.  Differing  from 
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almost  every  other  agricultural  produce,  except  some  kinds  of 
fruit,  years  of  bountiful  growth  of  hops  are  more  to  be  feared 
by  growers  than  even  years  of  deficient  growth,  for  prices  often 
fall  in  such  seasons  to  a  point  so  low  as  to  result  in  serious 
loss  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  years  of  bad  growth  are 
also  bad  for  growers,  as  prices  do  not  rise  to  a  point  which 
makes  up  for  the  deficiency.  Medium  crops,  as  a  rule,  are  best 
for  the  growers.  It  follows  that  the  average  of  several  years 
— not  less  than  seven — must  be  taken  in  order  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusion  as  to  the  progress  or  otherwise  of  the  industry. 
Foreign  competition  undoubtedly  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
growers,  for  there  may  be  good  crops  abroad  when  there  are 
bad  ones  at  home.  The  competition  has  always  existed,  but 
is  alleged  to  have  been  worse  of  late  years  owing  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  hops  in  the  Pacific  States  of  America,  where,  especiaUy 
in  Oregon,  the  land  and  climate  are  very  suitable  for  them,  and 
large  crops  are  grown  on  virgin  soil  for  a  few  years  without 
manure.  On  the  other  hand,  these  Oregon  hops  are  some¬ 
what  rank  in  flavour.  Many  British  brewers  do  not  use  them. 
Others  purchase  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with 
English  hops  of  better  quality.  The  prices  of  Oregon  hops  are 
lower  than  the  better  kinds  of  Kentish  and  Worcester  hops, 
and  as  the  cost  of  carriage  of  a  hundredweight  of  hops  from 
Oregon  is  13s.  per  cwt.,  there  is  a  natural  protection  to  British 
hops  equal  to  Gl.  10s.  per  acre  on  a  crop  of  10  cwt. 

There  has  undoubtedly  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  acreage 
under  cultivation  of  hops  during  the  last  forty  years,  not,  how¬ 
ever,  without  many  fluctuations,  as  the  following  figures  show : 
1866,  56,500  acres;  1878,  71,700  acres;  1881,  65,000  acres; 

1885,  71,300  acres;  1887,  63,000  acres;  1890,  54,000  acres; 

1895,  59,500  acres ;  1907,  44,900  acres.  This  reduction  of 
acreage  by  about  one-third  in  the  last  twenty  years,  from  1887 
to  1907,  formed  the  main  subject  of  the  report  of  the  Tariff 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  and,  as  it  was  attributed  solely  to 

foreign  competition,  unwary  readers  would  naturally  conclude  that 
foreign  hops  have  taken  the  place  of  British  hops,  in  the  twenty 
years,  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  total  growth.  But  this 
is  not  the  fact.  The  trade  statistics  show  that  the  importation 
of  foreign  hops  has  fallen  off.  For  the  ten  years  ending  1897 
the  average  imports  were  215,000  cwt.,  for  the  next  ten  years 
194,000  cwt.,  and  for  the  la.st  ten  years  186,000  cwt.,  showing  a 
reduction  of  29,000  cwt.,  or  15  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the 
first  decade,  and  8600  cwt.,  or  5  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the 
second  decade.  Sir  William  Collins’s  report  also  shows  from  the 
returns  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  the  yet  more  remarkable  fact 
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that  the  average  total  production  of  British  hops  has  been  fully 
maintained  since  1887,  in  spite  of  the  greatly  reduced  acreage. 
In  whatever  way  the  figures  are  looked  at,  whether  on  the 
averages  of  five,  seven,  or  ten  years’  consumption,  the  conclusion, 
says  the  report,  is  irresistible  that  there  has  been  no  falling  of! 
of  the  home  production.  For  the  ten  years  ending  1897  the 
home  production  was  438,000  cwt.,  and  for  the  ten  years  ending 
1907,  it  was  434,000  cwt. 

‘  It  therefore  appears,’  says  the  report,  ‘  that  while  the  acreage 
under  hops  in  England  has  been  reduced  during  the  last  twenty 
years  by  about  one-third,  the  home  produce  of  hops  has  nevertheless 
continued  about  the  same.  The  explanation  of  this  apparently 
paradoxical  result  is  to  be  found  in  the  increased  yield  per  acre 
which  has  especially  characterised  the  last  fifteen  years.’ 

The  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  yearly 
yield  of  hops  per  acre,  founded  on  careful  reports  of  their  local 
inspectors,  confirm  this  view.  They  show  that,  comparing  the 
average  yield  of  the  past  ten  years  with  that  of  the  previous 
decade,  there  has  been  an  increase  from  7’7G  cwt.  per  acre  to 
8  84  cwt.,  or  of  13  per  cent.,  which  tallies  very  closely  with  the 
reduced  acreage  shown  by  the  decennial  average  of  14  per  cent. 

The  explanation  of  this  increased  yield  is  that  very  great 
improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  growth  of  hops.  The 
cultivation  has  become  more  intense.  A  system  of  trellis  and 
strings  has  been  devised.  Special  manures  are  applied.  Above 
all,  the  plan  has  been  generally  adopted  of  washing  the  hops 
frequently  at  considerable  expense  whenever  mould  or  blight 
makes  its  appearance.  The  result  has  imdoubtedly  been  a 
large  increase  of  the  average  yield,  which  is  inadequately  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  percentage  based  on  the  average  of  ten  years. 
Granted  that  the  average  home  production  of  hops  has  remained 
the  same,  in  spite  of  the  large  reduction  of  acreage,  and  that 
the  importation  of  foreign  hops  has  somewhat  diminished, 
one  would  naturally  expect,  as  the  population  has  increased,  that 
the  supply  of  hops  woidd  not  exceed  the  demand,  and  that 
prices  would  be  maintained.  But  the  Committee  have  shown 
that  there  has  been  a  greatly  reduced  demand  for  hops  the  last 
few  years — the  actual  consumption  of  hops  as  certified  by  the 
Inland  Revenue  for  the  seven  years  1876-82  was  726,000  cwt. ; 
for  the  next  seven  years,  1883-9,  676,000  cwt. ;  and  for  the  last 
six  years,  as  follows  :  1901-2,  648,000  cwt. ;  1902-3,  630,000  cwt.  ; 
1903-4,  602,000  cwt. ;  1904-5,  559,000  cwt. ;  1905-6,  571,000  cwt.; 
and  1906-7,  591,000  cwt. :  showing  a  steady  decline  of  con¬ 
sumption,  amounting  to  15  per  cent,  since  the  years  1883-9,  and 
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11  per  cent,  since  1901-2.  The  reduced  consumption  has  been 
due  to  two  causes ;  the  one  that  brewers  of  late  years  have  used 
a  smaller  proport^^ion  of  hops  per  barrel  of  beer.  The  customers 
demand  a  lighter  and  brighter  beer,  which  does  not  require  so 
large  an  infusion  of  hops.  The  consumption  of  beer  is  also  more 
rapid,  and  as  one  of  the  main  functions  of  hops  is  to  keep  the 
beer  in  condition,  a  less  quantity  of  them  is  necessary  if  the 
beer  is  quickly  consumed.  Secondly,  there  has  been  a  large  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  consumption  of  beer  during  the  last  nine  years,  in 
spite  of  the  increase  in  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
number  of  standard  barrels  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  1900 
was  37  millions,  and  in  1907  33J  millions,  a  reduction  of  about 
10  per  cent.  The  position  of  hop-growers  has  been  further  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  system  of  ‘  cold  storage  ’  recently  adopted,  under 
which  excessive  supplies  in  good  seasons  can  be  held  in  store 
with  little  loss  of  quality  for  years  of  scarcity. 

The  question  arises  upon  these  figures  why,  if  there  is  a  less 
consumption  and  a  less  demand  for  ho2)S,  the  reduction  has  not 
fallen  upon  the  imports  of  foreign  hops?  If  the  acreage  of 
English  hops  had  been  maintained  the  production  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  dispense  with  any  imports.  The  answer  is 
that  foreign  hops  have  qualities  which  make  them  necessary 
for  many  brewers  who  use  them  for  mixing  with  English 
hops.  It  is  asserted  that  even  if  a  high  duty  were  imposed, 
it  would  still  be  found  necessary  to  import  a  considerable 
quantity  of  foreign  hops.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  large  importation  of  German  hops  into  the  United 
States  in  spite  of  a  duty  levied  there  of  56s.  per  cwt.,  and  in 
spite  of  the  great  abundance  and  low  price  of  Pacific  hops. 
The  German  hops  are  required  in  order  to  give  a  certain  flavour 
to  the  beer  and  to  mix  with  home-grown  hops. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  figiires  showing  the 
relative  prices  of  hops  in  England  over  a  term  of  years.  The 
qualities  of  hops  in  different  districts  vary  very  greatly,  and  the 
seasons  also  vary.  There  is  no  return  of  the  prices  obtained 
by  English  growers.  The  only  figures  we  have  are  the  values 
of  foreign  hops  as  declared  by  the  importers.  These  are  very 
imcertain  guides  as  to  the  prices  obtained  by  English  growers. 
The  general  opinion,  however,  is  that  prices  of  late  have  been 
unremunerative,  especially  of  the  inferior  qualities  of  hops. 
This  would  naturally  result  from  the  lessened  demand  for  them. 
It  would  also  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been 
over-production  and  that  much  hop  land  growing  the  inferior 
qualities  would  consequently  be  grubbed.  The  smaller  hop- 
growers,  and  those  growing  inferior  hops  have,  in  fact,  been 
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unable  to  stand  the  competition  of  the  larger  growers,  and 
have  gone  to  the  wall.  The  evidence  before  the  Committee  is 
deficient  in  one  respect,  namely,  of  returns  from  individual 
growers  showing  for  each  year,  over  a  long  period,  the  costs  of 
cultivation  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  hops.  One 
such  case  only  is  given,  that  of  a  farm  in  Kent  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  farmed  by  an  agent. 
There  are  sixteen  acres  of  hops  on  it.  The  accounts  show  that 
for  nine  years  ending  1905  the  cost  of  the  hop  cultivation  was 
46861.,  and  the  proceeds  of  sale  was  59721.,  sho^ving  a  profit  of 
1292/.,  or  110/.  a  year  exclusive  of  rent — not  a  bad  return  for 
sixteen  acres  of  land.  The  average  price  obtained  was  4/.  3s. 
per  cwt.,  and  the  cost  of  cultivation  was  32/.  10s.  per  acre,  and 
the  growth  averaged  10  cwt.  to  the  acre.  The  sales  varied  from 
992/.  in  1902  to  266/.  in  1904.  In  the  general  evidence  the 
cost  of  cultivation  is  nowhere  put  at  less  than  42/.  an  acre, 
and  often  at  50/.  or  over.  It  would  seenr  that  the  question  of 
profit  or  loss  on  hop-growing  is  a  most  complex  and  difiicult  one. 
It  may  be  that  intense  cultivation  has  in  some  cases  been  carried 
too  far,  to  a  point  where  the  cost  of  cultivation  exceeds  the 
average  returns. 

The  Committee  of  this  year  in  their  Report  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  foreign  competition  has  not  been  the  main  cause  of 
the  depression  of  the  hop  industry  or  of  the  reduction  of  acreage 
which  has  taken  place  of  late  years. 

‘  In  view  of  the  fact,’  they  say,  ‘  that  the  importation  of  hops  during 
the  last  thirty  years  has  shown  a  tendency  to  decUne  rather  than  to 
increase,  and  in  view  of  the  need  there  appears  to  be  on  the  part  of 
many  Enghsh  brewers  to  use  foreign  hops  because  of  their  special 
properties  as  an  admixture  with  English  hops — even  apart  from 
the  diflficulty  that  must  attend  the  exceptional  treatment  of  one 
particular  product  of  agriculture — your  Committee  are  not  satisfied 
that  any  special  measures  directed  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  hops  are  called  for.  Neither  do  your  Committee  consider 
that  foreign  competition  is  so  potent  a  factor  in  the  causation  of 
the  depression  during  recent  years  as  to  demand  such  exceptional 
treatment  of  this  particular  industry.’ 

The  Report  further  quotes  with  approval  from  the  evidence 
given  by  a  witness  before  them  as  follows  : 

‘  The  question  remains  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  impose  a 
heavy  protective  duty  of  40  per  cent,  on  a  single  article  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  without  extending  similar  protective  duties  to 
other  articles  of  produce  and  manufacture. 

‘  Hops  are  not  the  only  article  of  agricultural  produce  which 
vary  very  much  in  price  from  year  to  year,  where  an  abundant 
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crop  results  often  in  ruinous  prices,  and  where  there  is  severe  com-  ! 

petition  from  abroad.  It  be  impossible  to  refuse  the  same 
land  of  protection  to  them  ;  and  if  to  fruit,  why  not  to  dairy  produce  ' 

and  to  meat,  and  even  to  corn  ;  and  if  to  corn,  why  not  to  a  vast  ; 

number  of  other  manufactures  where  there  is  foreign  competition  ?  ; 

We  should  be  insensibly  led  on  from  one  industrjvto  another  to  a  I 

general  protective  system  embracing  every  article  of  import— a  : 

system  very  far  beyond  the  scheme  advocated  in  the  name  of  Tarifi  5 

Reform,  and  virtually  that  discarded  in  1846.  I 

‘  It  may  w^ell  be  that  plausible  arguments  may  be  adduced  m 
the  case  of  a  single  industry  that  the  growers,  producers  or  manu¬ 
facturers  engaged  in  it  will  be  benefited  by  increased  profits  arising 
from  higher  prices,  and  that  employment  will  be  increased,  by  a 
special  duty  levied  on  importations  in  competition  with  it,  if  con¬ 
fined  to  that  one  industry.  The  general  public,  however,  wdll  have  j 

to  pay  for  this  in  the  increased  price  of  the  article  thus  pro-  I 

tected ;  and  when  the  same  measure  of  protection  is  extended,  as 
it  is  certain  to  be,  and  is  conceded  to  all  industries,  it  becomes  a 
scheme  for  raising  prices  all  round,  from  which  all  industries  will 
equally  suffer  in  reduced  employment  and  in  increased  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  the  labouring  classes,  without  any  prospect  of 
their  wages  being  increased  in  the  same  proportion.’ 

The  Committee  make  some  minor  recommendations  as  to  the 
prohibition  of  hop  substitutes,  and  the  compulsory  marking  of 
foreign  hops,  in  the  same  manner  as  English  hops  are  by  existing 
law  dealt  with,  which  may  perhaps  be  useful  and  tend  to  help 
the  hop-growers,  but  we  are  not  concerned  at  present  in  com¬ 
menting  on  them. 

Two  topics  of  interest  arise  upon  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Committee,  which  are  not  dealt  with  in  the  Report,  and  both  of 
which  concern  the  future.  The  one  is,  what  would  happen  if  the 
proposal  of  the  hop-growers  were  agreed  to,  and  a  duty  of  40s. 
a  cwt.  were  imposed  on  foreign  hops  ?  The  other  is,  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  future  of  hop-growers  if  they  are  left  without 
a  protective  duty  ? 

As  regards  the  first  of  these,  it  may  be  well  to  illustrate  it 
by  what  would  have  happened  if  the  Committee,  which  inquired 
into  the  hop  industry  in  1890  had  reported  in  favour  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  hop-growers,  and  if  Parliament  had  then  imposed  a 
duty  of  21.  per  cwt.  on  imported  hops,  with  the  object  of  raising 
the  price  of  home-grown  hops  and  of  virtually  excluding  foreign 
hops. 

It  is  certain  that  for  a  few  years  at  least  the  price  of  hops, 
both  home-grown  and  imported  foreign,  would  have  been 
increased  by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  and  a  charge  of  about 
l,200,000f.  a  year  would  have  been  imposed  on  the  brewers. 
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and  through  them  ultimately,  though  perhaps  at  some  distant 
time,  on  the  consumers  of  beer.  An  immense  stimulus  would 
have  been  given  to  the  increased  planting  of  hops  in  England. 
On  the  assumption  that  the  duty  would  virtually  stop  the 
import  of  foreign  hops  except  in  years  of  scarcity,  an  addition 
of  about  20,000  acres  would  have  been  necessary  to  produce 
the  average  quantity  required  by  brewers  in  1891-4.  The 
total  acreage  would  have  been  raised  to  84,000  acres,  or  about 
10,000  acres  above  the  highest  point  previously  reached.  The 
result  of  this  would  have  been  that  in  years  of  exceptionally 
good  harvests,  when  many  more  hops  were  produced  than  were 
required  by  the  trade,  prices,  unaffected  by  the  duty,  would 
have  fallen  to  an  even  lower  point  than  they  actually  did.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  years  of  deficient  harvests,  when  an  importa¬ 
tion  of  hops  was  necessary  to  meet  the  demand  for  consumption, 
prices  would  have  risen  higher  than  they  actually  did  by  at  least 
the  amount  of  the  import  duty.  There  would  therefore  have 
been  even  greater  fluctuations  than  actually  occurred. 

On  the  assumption,  however,  that  the  same  improvements 
in  the  cultivation  of  hops,  as  actually  occurred,  would  have 
taken  place,  and  that  the  same  economies  would  have  been 
effected  by  brewers  in  the  use  of  hops  as  have  actually  occurred 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  same  reduction  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  beer,  there  would,  on  the  average  of  years,  have 
been  a  continually  increasing  excess  of  supply  of  home-grown 
hops.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  from  the  figures  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  as  to  the  quantities  of  hops  actually  used  by  brewers, 
in  the  years  I90G  and  1907,  that  63,000  acres  could  at  the  present 
time  amply  suffice  for  the  average  production  of  the  total  requisite 
supply  without  any  import  of  foreign  hops.  It  is  clear  from  this 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  hop-growers  resulting  from  the  high 
duty  imposed  in  1890  would  have  been  short-lived.  Excessive 
production  would  soon  have  ensued.  Prices  woidd  have  fallen 
to  a  low  point  except  in  years  of  scarcity ;  the  grubbing  of  20,000 
acres  would  necessarily  have  followed,  spread  probably  over 
four  or  five  years.  It  is  difficiflt  to  see  how  the  hop-growers 
could  have  benefited.  Large  numbers  of  farmers  would  have 
been  tempted  to  embark  in  the  industry  with  the  result  of 
ultimate  failure. 

For  some  few  years  at  least  the  brewers  would  have  had  to 
pay  an  increased  price  of  1,200,000^.  for  their  hops.  They  claimed 
a  reduction  of  the  beer  duty  to  meet  the  proposed  impost  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  not  raise  the  price  of  beer.  If  this  addi¬ 
tional  burden  could  not  fairly  be  placed  on  brewers,  it  is  clear 
that  it  ought  to  be  reimbursed  to  them  by  the  State  out  of  the 
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general  taxes.  This  annual  sum  is  equal  to  201!.  a  year  for  every  L 
acre  under  hops,  or  120?.  a  year  for  each  labourer  permanently  I 
employed  in  the  cultivation.  F 

As  regards  the  other  point — namely,  the  future  prospects  of 
hop-growers  in  England — it  may  be  observed  that  if  the  acreage  : 
at  the  present  time  is  reduced  to  the  low  point  of  40,000  acres,  the  ; 
production,  at  the  average  rate  of  84  cwt.  per  acre,  will  average  in 
the  future  340,000  cwt.,  and  an  importation  of  230,000  cwt.  wS  be 
required  to  meet  the  present  consumption  of  hops.  The  acreage 
of  hops  last  year  in  the  United  States  is  stated  to  have  been  1 
60,000,  of  which  20,000  are  in  the  State  of  New  York,  producing 
an  average  of  only  6J  cwt.  of  hops  of  high  quality,  and  40,000  [ 

in  the  Pacific  States,  producing  at  the  rate  of  9  cwt.  per  acre,  < 

giving  a  total  production  of  486,000  cwt.  There  are  also  imported  I 

to  the  States  from  Germany  an  average  of  56,000  cwt.,  making  a 
total  supply  of  545,000  cwt.  The  present  consumption  of  hops  is 
said  to  be  435,000  cwt.  Deducting  this,  there  will  remain  1 10,000 
cwt.  for  export,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  average  export 
to  England.  If,  then,  it  be  the  fact,  as  confidently  stated,  that  | 
some  thousands  of  acres  of  hops  in  the  Pacific  States  have  been  I 
grubbed  in  the  past  year,  owdng  to  the  low  price  of  hops,  it  seems  | 
very  probable  that  there  may  be  a  shortage  of  supply  in  the  early 
future,  if  the  English  crop  be  only  an  average  one.  In  such  case 
prices  of  hops  may  again  rise  to  a  higher  level,  and,  as  happened 
after  1890,  there  may  be  a  replanting  of  hops  in  this  country. 

It  is  an  old  adage  in  hop  districts  that  wi.se  men  plant  hops  when 
others  are  grubbing,  and  vice  versa.  This,  however,  is  matter  for 
speculation  as  to  the  future.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  industry 
has  been  suffering  the  la.st  three  years  mainlyfrom  over-production 
both  of  English  and  of  Pacific  hops.  As  a  result,  prices  of  both 
fell  to  an  unremunerative  level,  which  may  in  the  near  future  be 
corrected  by  the  grubbings  which  have  taken  place. 

The  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  compared 
with  that  of  the  Tariff  Commission  shows  the  value  of  a  really 
thorough  and  scientific  inquiry,  in  which  all  sides  and  interests 
are  heard,  and  the  evidence  is  tested  by  cross-examination.  The 
Tariff  Report  is  proved  to  be  worthless.  The  inquiry  was 
conducted  by  men  who  had  made  up  their  minds  in  advance 
in  favour  of  protective  measures,  and  who  were  only  concerned 
in  making  a  case  for  it.  Their  conclusions  as  to  hops  form 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  work  of  the  so-called  Commission.  It 
is  the  only  part,  however,  which  has  as  yet  been  tested  by  an 
independent  tribunal.  It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  follow 
this  up  by  similar  inquiries  into  other  trades  and  industries 
which  the  Commission  has  dealt  with.  It  may  confidently  be 
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assumed  that  every  one  of  the  Reports  will  prove  to  be  equally 
one-sided,  misleading  and  worthless.  Thero  is  the  same  glaring 
defect  about  all  of  them.  The  inquiries  were  ex  parte.  The 
evidence  was  not  sifted  or  tested  by  cross-examination.  No 
witnesses  were  called  who  had  not  committed  themselves  in 
advance  to  the  scheme  which  had  been  put  forward  by  their 
leaders.  In  the  cases  of  the  iron  and  steel  and  cotton  and  woollen 
industries  which  were  investigated  in  1904  and  1905,  it  would 
perhaps  be  too  cruel  to  compare  the  reports  on  them  and  the 
gloomy  vaticinations  as  to  their  future,  with  the  results  of  three 
years  of  booming  trade  which  had  hardly  begun  when  the 
Reports  were  issued,  and  which  completely  falsified  all  their 
expectations.  It  is  perhaps  the  consciousness  of  this  which  has 
induced  the  Commission  to  prolong  their  self-imposed  task  and 
to  defer  their  final  Report.  Like  mariners  whistling  for  a  breeze, 
they  arc  anxiously  hoping  for  a  period  of  depression  of  trade, 
when  their  conclusions  will  not  appear  to  be  so  inconsistent  with 
the  existing  state  of  trade. 

However  that  may  be,  we  are  not  disposed  to  underrate 
the  effect  of  the  Reports  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
obviously  intended — namely,  as  briefs  for  Tariff  Reform  can¬ 
vassers  and  speakers  in  the  agitation  which  is  being  carried  on 
so  persistently  in  every  part  of  the  country.  In  each  one  of 
the  separate  industries  dealt  with,  a  plausible  case  may  be  made 
out  from  the  facts  supplied  that  benefit  will  result  from  pro¬ 
tective  duties  applied  to  the  import  of  foreign  goods  in  com¬ 
petition  with  that  particular  trade.  The  interest  of  the  general 
public  against  a  rise  of  price  of  commodities  is  ignored,  and  the 
proposal  to  tax  the  food  of  the  people  is  kept  in  the  background, 
or,  if  alluded  to,  is  accompanied  by  the  assertion  that  prices 
will  not  be  raised  to  the  consumer.  This  in  fact  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  question.  If  the  general  public  can  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  whole  scheme  of  so-called  Tariff  Reform 
depends  on  the  levying  of  import  duties  on  food  and  all  other 
articles  of  necessity,  and  that  all  such  articles  whether  imported 
or  home  produce  will  be  raised  by  the  amount  of  the  duties, 
they  will  again  reject  it  as  they  did  in  the  election  of  1905. 

We  are  led  by  the  above  considerations  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  danger  to  Free  Trade,  at  the  present  time,  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  direct  attack  of  Tariff  Reformers,  who  have  thrown 
off  their  disgui.se  and  now  present  themselves  in  their  true 
colours  as  pure  Protectionists,  as  in  the  more  insidious  attacks 
of  those  who,  from  the  point  of  view  of  finance,  advocate  the 
widening  of  the  area  of  taxation  by  imposing  small  duties  on 
all  imports  of  food  and  manufactures.  The  great  obligations 
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undertaken  by  the  Government  for  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  the 
possible  wide  extensions  of  them,  the  threatened  great  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  navy  for  new  ships  in  answer  to  the  challenge  of 
Germany,  the  promise  of  further  social  reforms  which  w'ill 
throw  fresh  burdens  on  the  State,  and  the  not  improbable  fall  in 
the  revenue  receipts  owing  to  the  depression  of  trade,  make  an 
aggregate  demand  on  next  year’s  budget  of  a  formidable  amount. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  can  be  met  without  an  increase 
of  taxation.  A  claim  is  already  being  urged  that  this  can 
only  in  fairness  be  solved  by  widening  the  area  of  taxation.  It 
is  supported  by  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  whom  we  have  hitherto  regarded  as  a  staunch  Free 
Trader.  In  a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Colonial 
Preference,  he  made  a  cogent  speech  which,  backed  up  by  an 
equally  powerful  speech  of  Lord  Cromer,  demolished  the  scheme 
of  Colonial  Preference,  and  made  it  most  improbable  that  any 
future  Unionist  Government  will  attempt  it.  But  in  the  same 
speech  he  strongly  advocated  the  widening  of  the  area  of 
taxation. 

We  may  surmise  that  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  hoped  that,  w'hile 
avoiding  the  extreme  measure  of  the  neo-Protcctionists,  the 
two  sections  of  the  Unionist  Party  might  be  brought  together 
on  a  fuiancial  pohcy  wliich  W'ould  be  agreeable  to  both.  Ho 
contended  that  the  income-tax  was  already  too  high,  that  a.4  the 
main  reserve  to  meet  the  cost  of  war  it  should  be  reduced.  He 
pointed  out  the  many  prospective  claims  on  the  exchequer. 
He  suggested  that  a  small  import  duty  should  be  imposed  on 
corn,  meat  and  dairy  produce.  He  did  not  say  whether  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  extend  this  small  import  duty  to  articles  of  manu¬ 
facture  ;  but  in  the  present  position  of  the  tariff  question  it  would 
be  impossible  to  resist  such  an  extension.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  such  a  duty  would  be  little  felt  by  the  labouring  classes, 
and  that,  in  any  case,  it  would  be  well  that  they  should  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  pensions  for  their  aged  members. 

We  are  not  concerned  in  defending  the  Government  finance 
of  the  present  year.  On  the  contrary  we  venture  to  think  that 
a  dangerous  precedent  has  been  set  by  incurring  such  great 
liabilities  as  are  involved  in  the  Old  Age  Pension  scheme,  without 
a  definite  scheme  of  taxation  to  meet  them.  We  can  well  imagine 
that  some  future  Government  may  follow  this  example,  and 
may  launch  a  yet  greater  scheme  of  extension  of  pensions, 
perhaps  immediately  before  a  general  election,  without  any 
adequate  provision  or  future  expectation  to  meet  its  cost.  But 
Parliament  has  passed  the  Act,  and  next  year  the  Government 
and  the  House  of  Commons  will  have  to  find  an  additional 
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revenue  of  six  millions  to  meet  it,  besides  the  many  other  possible 
or  probable  demands  above  referred  to.  The  proposal  of  Lord 
St.  Aldwyn  to  meet  these  claims  and  to  reduce  the  existing 
rate  of  the  income-tax  cannot  be  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  premature.  It  is  opportune  and  plausible,  and  is  the 
more  dangerous  on  that  account.  It  would  in  our  view  result 
in  the  adoption  of  what  is  most  dangerous  and  vital  in 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme,  bereft  of  that  part  of  it  wdiich  is 
concerned  with  Colonial  Preference. 

Let  us  examine  the  scheme  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 
Lord  St.  Aldwyn  has  not  stated  what  he  contemplates  by  a 
small  duty.  The  rate  must  be  large  enough  to  produce  a  con¬ 
siderable  return  in  the  aggregate.  We  may  confidently  assume 
that  the  duties  proposed  will  be  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  imported  articles.  A  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  wheat 
would  be  slightly  above  !«.  per  quarter  at  its  present  price.  The 
aggregate  value  of  all  corn,  meat  and  dairy  produce,  and  of 
fruit,  hops,  and  other  articles  of  food,  which  it  will  be  admitted 
could  not  be  excluded,  may  bo  roughly  estimated  at  two  hundred 
millions — the  produce,  therefore,  of  a  5  per  cent,  duty  would 
be  ten  millions  a  year.  If  manufactured  goods  are  to  be  included, 
but  raw  materials  omitted,  there  would  be  a  further  revenue 
receipt  of  seven  millions.  The  two  amounts  of  17  millions  a 
year  would  enable  a  sensible  remissioir  of  the  income-tax,  and 
would  further  provide  for  the  existing  scheme  of  Old  Age 
Pensions,  and  for  a  large  addition  to  naval  votes. 

The  question  then  arises,  who  would  pay  this  ten  millions  a 
year  on  imported  food,  and  seven  millions  a  year  on  imported 
manufactures  ?  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  seemed  to  agree  in  part  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  that  such  small  import  duties  on  food  would 
not  have  their  full  effect  on  prices.  When  in  1902  he  imposed 
the  shilling  duty  per  quarter  on  corn  he  expressed  the  confident 
opinion  that  so  small  a  tax  would  not  raise  the  price  of  bread. 
Later,  however,  after  the  repeal  of  the  tax  he  admitted  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  bakers  did  raise  their  prices. 
He  seems  now  to  have  reverted  to  the  opinion  that  consumers 
will  bear  only  a  small  part  of  the  burden  of  the  proposed  duties. 

In  contradiction  to  this  we  maintain,  with  the  utmost  con¬ 
fidence,  that  the  whole  of  the  ten  millions  proposed  to  be  raised 
by  taxes  on  food,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  seven  millions 
on  manufactures,  will  be  paid  by  consumers  in  the  shape  of 
increased  prices  of  food,  clothing  and  other  requirements. 
Nothing  is  more  absolutely  certain,  as  the  result  of  all  experience, 
past  and  present,  of  all  countries,  confirming  the  theories  and 
conclusions  of  political  economists  with  very  rare  exceptions,  than 
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that  all  import  duties  on  necessaries  of  life  are  paid  ultimately 
by  consumers  in  the  increased  prices  of  the  imported  articles. 
It  follows  that  not  only  the  imported  articles  but  the  home¬ 
grown  articles  will  be  raised  in  price  in  the  same  proportion. 
This  is  the  aim  and  result  of  all  protective  duties.  It  is  also 
the  general  conviction  of  mankind  that  this  will  be  their  effect. 

In  this  country  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  the  home¬ 
grown  food  is  about  equal  in  value  to  the  imported  food.  Taking 
both  together,  the  increased  price  paid  will  be  about  twenty 
millions,  of  which  one  half  only  will  go  into  the  coffers  of  the 
State,  and  the  other  half  will  go  to  the  producers,  and  ultimately 
a  large  part  of  it  to  landowners  in  the  shape  of  increased  rent. 
It  is  not  possible  to  form  a  similar  estimate  of  the  result  of 
the  duty  on  imported  manufactures.  Many  manufactures  are 
not  necessaries  of  life,  like  food,  and  the  effect  of  duties  on 
imports  of  them  is  more  obscure.  But  it  is  certain  that,  in 
addition  to  the  increased  price  caused  by  the  duty  on  imported 
goods,  consumers  will  have  to  pay  very  large  increases  of  pi  ice 
on  home-manufactured  goods. 

The  proposal  then  closely  approximates  to  that  of  Tariff 
Reformers.  The  duties  will  be  somewhat  less  on  dairy  produce, 
and  one  half  of  those  on  manufactured  goods.  Though  not 
imposed  mth  protective  objects  they  will  have  that  effect. 
In  their  financial  aspect  they  will  impose  a  burden  on  consumers 
double  at  least  the  amount  of  the  duties  collected,  for  the  purpose 
in  great  part  of  relieving  income-tax  payers  of  present  and 
perhaps  future  intended  charges. 

There  is,  we  will  admit,  much  to  be  said,  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  in  favour  of  widening  the  area  of  taxation.  If, 
indeed,  there  were  other  articles,  such  as  tea,  sugar  and  tobacco, 
which  we  do  not  produce  in  this  country,  or,  like  beer  and  spirits, 
which  can  be  conveniently  charged  with  an  excise  duty  when 
produced  in  this  country,  to  balance  an  import  duty  on  them, 
there  would  be  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  including  them 
in  the  tariff.  But  there  is  another  principle  of  taxation  of 
vastly  more  importance  and  wider  application,  wdiich  past  groat 
masters  of  finance  have  always  insisted  upon,  namely,  that  no 
tax  should  be  imposed  and  collected  by  the  State  of  which  the 
whole  produce  does  not  come  into  its  coffers,  or  of  which  any 
part  of  it  is  deflected  on  the  way  into  the  pockets  of  private 
persons.  It  is  because  it  is  impossible  to  tax  imported  food 
or  manufactured  articles  (with  a  few  rare  exceptions)  without 
raising  the  prices  not  only  of  the  imported  articles  but  also  of  the 
home-grown  articles,  and  without  making  the  consumers  pay 
both  increases,  with  the  result  that  only  part  of  the  proceeds 
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goes  to  the  State  and  the  other  part  to  persons  who  are  interested 
in  the  higher  prices,  that  such  proposals  stand  condemned  as 
schemes  for  robbing  the  labouring  classes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rich. 

Looking  at  the  experience  of  other  countries,  where  this 
vicious  principle  has  been  adopted,  as  gathered  from  the  papers 
read  before  the  recent  Free  Trade  Congress  to  which  we  have 
referred,  the  imposition  of  small  import  duties  on  food  and 
manufactures  will  be  the  introduction  of  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  into  our  financial  system.  It  will  certainly  be  followed 
by  others.  The  same  argument  will  be  used  from  time  to 
time  for  further  increases  of  duties.  The  manufacturers  and 
farmers  having  tasted  the  blood  of  consumers  will  thirst  for  more. 
By  rapid  steps  we  shall  revert  to  all  the  e.\ils  from  which,  after 
such  immense  efforts,  the  country  escaped  between  1842  and 
1846.  Whatever  the  requirements  of  the  State  may  be  for 
Old  Age  Pensions  or  for  naval  expenditure  or  for  social  reform, 
we  think  the  taxation  of  imported  food  and  of  imported  manu¬ 
factures  will  be  the  very  worst  method  of  raising  funds  for  them. 
The  present  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions  may  be  met  in  great 
part  by  dipping  into  the  Sinking  Fund  provided  for  repayment 
of  Debt,  which  now'  amounts  to  over  ten  millions  a  year — generally 
admitted  to  be  excessive.  We  are  sceptical  as  to  the  necessity 
for  a  great  outlay  on  ‘  Dreadnoughts  ’  for  the  navy.  But  if  the 
Government  should  unfortunately  be  forced  to  embark  on 
work  of  this  kind  during  the  next  four  or  five  years,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  German  fleet,  which  is 
being  effected  mainly  out  of  borrowed  money,  the  outlay  should 
be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  war  expenditure,  temporary  in  its 
character  and  not  involving  a  revision  of  our  fiscal  system. 
Lord  St.  Aldwyn  himself  showed  us  in  1901  and  1902  how  a 
war  expenditure  may  be  met — namely,  by  raising  the  income- 
tax  to  is.  id.,  by  increasing  the  tea  and  sugar  duties,  and  by  an 
export  duty  on  coal :  all  infinitely  preferable  to  taxes  on  food. 
Let  us  hope,  how'cver,  that  such  measures  may  be  unnecessary. 
In  any  case  ‘  obsta  principiis  ’  should  be  our  motto.  Taxes 
on  imported  food,  however  small,  should  be  resisted  to  the 
utmost.  If  adopted  they  wdll  certainly  involve  the  whole 
principle  of  Protection,  a  system  which,  in  addition  to  impoverish¬ 
ing  the  labouring  classes  for  the  benefit  of  producers  and  land- 
owners,  will  result,  as  it  has  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in 
Italy,  and  in  most  other  countries  where  it  is  in  force,  in  the 
corruption  of  public  life.  It  will  mean  the  extinction  of  what 
is  as  valuable  as  Free  Trade  itself  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  the  purity  and  independence  of  representative  government. 
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Art.  II.— GOETHE’S  NOVELS. 

T  T  has  been  remarked  that  a  great  man  lays  his  contemporaries 
under  the  obligation  to  understand  him.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  novelty  as  well  as  to  the  depth  of  the  truths  he  stands  for 
and  expresses.  The  effect  on  his  contemporaries  is  seen  in  the 
diversity  of  opinions  about  him ;  for  these  various  opinions 
represent  the  ways  in  which  the  man  and  his  work  are  reflected 
through  the  media  of  different  minds.  Goethe  could  claim  this 
attribute  of  greatness  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  more  so  perhaps 
than  any  man  in  modern  times  since  Shakespeare.  In  Goethe 
the  living  man  and  the  work  accomplished  are  indissolubly 
united  in  his  history.  The  magnitude  of  a  human  individuality 
is  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  it  can  successfully  unite  in 
itself  the  manifold  aims  and  interests  of  the  human  spirit,  by 
the  richness  of  its  experience,  its  power  of  going  out  to  other 
things  and  other  people,  and  its  power  of  drawing  others  to 
itself.  The  naturally  unrestrained  activity  of  Goethe’s  spirit 
instinctively  sought  to  possess  and  exhaust  the  substance  of 
every  kind  of  human  experience  :  the  necessity  of  preserving 
his  mental  balance  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  each  in 
turn  and  hold  it  at  arm’s-length  from  himself.  The  reconciliation 
between  absorption  and  renunciation  came  through  a  clear  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  moods  of  life  ;  for 
thus  and  thus  only  does  the  spirit  exchange  the  turmoil  and  un¬ 
rest  of  experience  for  the  peace  which  comes  from  understanding. 

But  Goethe  was  not  merely  attracted  by  the  complexity  of 
nature  and  human  experience  ;  they  appealed  to  him  in  different 
ways,  in  each  case  presenting  a  new  aspect  of  their  meaning  to 
him.  Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  to  try  to  express  this 
meaning  in  as  many  forms  as  possible.  This  accounts  for  his 
ceaseless  creative  activity  on  the  one  hand  and  the  perennial 
freshness  of  his  outlook  on  the  other.  Much  of  the  work  he 
has  left  to  us  seems  so  fragmentary  and  experimental  in  character 
that  some  of  his  readers  are  inclined  to  complain  of  a  want  of 
concentration  on  a  few  well-defined  forms  of  expression.  His 
experiments  in  so  many  media  look  like  failures — failures  to 
accomplish  what  he  set  out  to  do,  failures  in  appreciating  his 
own  limitations.  There  is  justification  for  this  complaint  doubt¬ 
less  :  one  has  but  to  think  of  many  of  his  plays,  and  again  of 
the  difficulty  he  seemed  to  find  in  rounding  off  some  of  his  great 
works.  Yet  one  feels  it  would  be  rash  and  ungrateful  to  make 
too  much  of  this  complaint  when  one  remembers  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  and  the  greatness  of  the  artist.  . 
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An  admirable  example  of  Goethe’s  versatility  of  mind  is 
found  in  his  treatment  of  the  highly  complicated  tangle  of  moral 
purposes  and  aspirations  which  make  up  the  greater  part  of 
man’s  life.  There  are  three  distinct  forms  in  which  he  has 
expressed  his  artistic  interpretation  of  this  truly  inexhaustible 
subject.  When  he  concentrates  his  attention  upon  single 
pulses  of  feeling  in  man’s  life,  separate  moods,  isolated  situa¬ 
tions,  fragmentary  ends,  he  focusses  their  inner  meaning  into 
those  gems  of  poetic  insight  which  we  find  in  his  lyrics,  his 
ballads,  and  his  epigrams.  When  he  takes  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  that  wondrous  interplay  of  destiny  and  character  by 
which  and  in  which  human  individuality  is  realised  in  this 
world  of  law  and  change,  the  result  is  seen  in  his  carefully  and 
laboriously  constructed  dramas.  When  he  seeks  to  trace  the 
gradual  developement  of  the  individual  in  the  midst  of  the 
manifold  incidents  and  details  that  make  up  an  historical  situa¬ 
tion  and  environment,  he  produces  a  novel. 

Looked  at  in  this  way,  it  seems  possible  to  account  for  Goethe’s 
attempt  to  satisfy  his  artistic  interest  in  human  life  by  using 
such  essentially  difierent  media  as  those  just  indicated — poems  of 
sentiment  and  reflexion,  the  drama,  and  the  novel.  All  of  these 
in  a  sense  deal  with  the  same  subject-matter.  But  each  works  in 
a  different  way  and  for  the  realisation  of  different  artistic  ends. 
At  first  sight  it  might  seem  strange  that  any  literary  artist 
should  attempt  to  express  himself  in  such  different  forms  ;  and 
it  would  be  remarkable  if  anyone  could  achieve  great  or  equally 
great  success  in  all  three.  No  name  occurs  in  English  Uterature 
where  we  find  so  much  attempted,  still  less  achieved  with  success. 
Even  Scott,  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  literary  geniuses,  cannot 
be  said  to  have  attempted  so  much.  Indeed,  the  type  of  mind 
required  for  the  successful  execution  of  each  seems  so  different, 
that  to  expect  the  capacity  for  all  three  to  be  combined  in  a 
single  individual  is  surely  more  than  could  be  demanded  of 
genius  of  the  highest  order. 

There  is  good  reason  to  qualify  our  admiration  of  Goethe’s 
work  as  a  novelist,  and  it  is  important  therefore,  if  we  are  to 
estimate  him  aright,  that  we  should  at  the  outset  appreciate  in 
some  degree  the  prodigious  demands  he  made  upon  himself 
in  even  trying  to  achieve  success  along  such  different  lines. 
The  defects  of  Goethe’s  novels  are  an  indirect  testimony  to 
his  merits  as  a  poet  and  dramatist.  The  merit  of  his  novels 
is  due  to  his  clear  and  unerring  insight  into  that  intimate  inter¬ 
penetration  of  individuahty  and  circumstance  in  virtue  of 
which  a  man’s  life  forms  a  plan  and  a  necessity  almost  in  spite 
of  himself.  It  is  from  this  union  of  character  and  circumstance 
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that  the  novel  draws  the  intensity  ofdts  interest  and  "preserves 
its  continual  freshness  of  appeal  to  the  reflective  mind.  ^ 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  while  Goethe’s  treatment 
of  human  action  in  the  novel  is  governed  by  this  idea  of  an 
inevitable  necessity  directing  and  controlling  an  individual’s 
life  history  through  all  the  apparently  spontaneous  expressions  of 
impulse  and  choice,  this  same  conception  imparts  to  his  novels 
a  profoundly  serious  character  which  is  not  always  associated 
with  this  type  of  literature.  This  moral  seriousness  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  man  and  his  mind.  Not  that  he  wrote  what  has  been 
called  the  novel  with  a  purpose.  He  is  too  great  an  artist  to 
subordinate  an  artistic  result  to  the  inculcation  of  a  particular 
moral  end.  Rather  he  would  agree  with  the  remark  made  by 
one  of  his  greatest  contemporaries  that  if  Art  teaches  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  at  all,  it  must  be  left  to  the  individual  to  draw  his  own 
moral  conclusions  from  an  artistic  work ;  the  artist  must  keep 
to  his  own  m'tier  and  produce  at  all  costs  and  only  an  artistic 
result.  Goethe’s  novels  might  best  be  described  as  analytical 
studies  of  certain  forms  of  human  individuality  under  imagined 
historical  conditions.  They  are  written  neither  to  amuse  nor  to 
improve  the  reader,  but  to  reveal  to  liim  how  potencies  of  human 
nature  become  practical  and  necessary  results  under  the  influence 
of  the  seeming  caprice  of  variable  circumstances  and  arbitrary 
choice.  We  rise  from  a  perusal  of  his  novels  with  something 
akin  to  the  sense  of  oppression  we  might  feel  if  the  master  of  our 
destiny  had  delivered  us  the  chronicle  of  our  mental  and  spiritual 
history.  The  comment  we  make  at  the  close  is  not  ‘  it  is  good,’ 
nor  ‘  it  is  bad  ’ :  but  ‘  it  is  finished.’ 

It  will  be  difficult  for  most  readers  who  closely  follow  Goethe’s 
analysis  of  individuality  in  the  novels  to  avoid  identifying 
the  writer  himself  with  his  primary  characters,  and  seeing 
biograpliical  fact  through  the  thin  disguise  of  symbolical  fiction. 
And  indeed  all  his  novels  draw  much  of  their  material  and 
suggestion  from  actual  contemporary  incidents  and  personages, 
and  most  of  all  from  his  own  individuality  and  its  experience. 
This  will  appear  in  more  detail  later,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  it  here  when  describing  the  general  features  of  the 
novels.  They  all  proceed  in  the  first  instance  from  facts  and 
phases  of  Goethe’s  own  spiritual  history.  This  at  once  limits 
and  intensifies  the  value  of  the  novels.  The  range  of  human 
experience  they  cover  is  circumscribed  by  the  historical  situation 
and  experience  of  the  writer.  Great  as  \vas  the  individuality 
of  the  man,  his  historical  limitations  were  as  definite  as  those  of 
his  contemporaries.  But  this  very  restriction  in  his  subject- 
matter  made  it  all  the  more  possible  to  animate  with  the  vivid- 
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ness  of  actual  experience  what  otherwise  might  easily  degenerate 
into  abstract  analysis  of  imaginary  emotions  and  unreal  situations. 
So  realistic  and  vivid  does  Goethe  at  times  become  that  he 
can  transport  the  reader  into  the  actual  mood  of  the  character 
and  make  the  reader  believe  that  he  is  observing  the  course  of 
his  own  experience.  In  spiritual  life  the  distinction  between 
autobiography  and  allobiography  is  ever  evanescent.  Goethe 
in  particular  realised  human  experiences  and  its  moods  with  such 
intensity  and  fullness  that  in  aiialysing  them  and  tracing  their 
course  with  pitiless  truthfulness  he  was  at  the  same  time  revealing 
the  general  heart  of  mankind  to  itself. 

It  is  to  this  personal  element  in  his  novels  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  peculiar  character  of  the  material  for  the  novel 
with  which  Goethe  deals,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  treatment 
to  which  he  subjects  that  material  :  they  are,  and  are  intended  to 
be,  novels  not  for  one  time  but  for  all  time,  novels  not  simply  of 
transitory  incident  but  of  enduring  human  destiny.  They  rest 
upon  a  solid  basis  of  fact  drawn  from  actual  experience  by  a 
close  and  sympathetic  observer  of  mankind  and  of  his  own 
heart.  From  that  level  they  never  rise  ;  it  is  not  merely  all- 
sufhcing  for  Goethe,  it  is  alone  sufficing.  Life  is  what  it  appears, 
and  appears  as  what  it  is,  neither  more  nor  less.  That  is  because 
he  insists  on  seeing  life  largely,  and  seeing  it  as  a  whole.  From 
this  arises  what  has  been  called  Goethe’s  realism.  For  him 
ideals  arc  just  as  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  realised.  The  crudest 
concrete  experience  is  to  him  much  richer  in  significance  than 
the  highest  ideals  apart  from  facts.  Indeed,  the  worth  of  an 
ideal  for  him  is  to  be  found  in  its  realisation ;  and  the  ruthless 
life  of  experience  compels  all  imagined  and  imaginary  ideals  to 
give  way  to  the  claims  of  hard  fact.  OiJy  when  this  is  seen, 
felt,  aTid  accepted  can  the  individual  be  truly  said  to  live,  can  his 
ideals  be,  so  to  say,  really  ideals.  If  anyone  cares  to  say  that 
Goethe’s  novels  were  written  to  instruct,  this  is  one  supreme 
truth  which  can  certainly  be  learnt  from  the  perusal  of  them. 

In  actual  quantity  Goethe  was  not  a  writer  of  many  novels. 
He  has  given  us  only  three.  Each  has  a  singular  completeness 
all  its  own ;  and  each  deals  in  an  artistic  way  with  a  form  of 
his  own  personal  life.  The  first  and  perhaps  most  brilliant 
of  the  three,  ‘  Die  Leiden  des  jungen  Werthers,’  was  written  in 
1774,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  second,  ‘  Wil- 
‘helm  Meister,’  was  not  published  till  1796,  though  the  com¬ 
position  of  it  had  occupied  him,  or  at  least  was  spread  over, 
about  twenty  years.  The  third,  ‘  Die  Wahlverwandtschaften,’ 
was  completed  in  1809  and  was  practically  written  in  as  many 
weeks  as  ‘  Meister  ’  had  taken  years. 
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While  each  stands  by  itself,  as  a  matter  of  history  they  were 
very  closely  connected  in  Goethe’s  own  mind.  Immediately 
after  finishing  the  ‘  Werther  ’  he  wrote  to  some  friends,  who  had 
felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  certain  unmistakeable  references  to 
themselves  in  ‘  W^erther,’  that  he  was  about  to  write  something 
that  would  completely  set  their  annoyance  at  rest  and  remove 
all  public  misinterpretation  from  them.  Goethe’s  biographer, 
Bielschowski,  takes  this  to  be  a  reference  to  ‘  Wilhelm  Meister,’ 
which  was  certainly  on  hand  in  the  course  of  the  immediately 
succeeding  years.  Then,  some  time  after  ‘  Meister  ’  was  published, 
in  1796,  certain  circumstances  in  Goethe’s  experience  suggested 
to  him  the  idea  of  adding  to  and  continuing  the  ‘  Wander]  ahre  ’ 
of  ‘  Meister  ’  in  the  form  of  short  stories,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
the  ‘  W^ahlverwandtschaften.’  This  particular  story,  however, 
so  grew  in  his  hands  that  the  project  of  incorporating  it  was 
abandoned  in  favour  of  presenting  it  as  an  independent  novel. 

This  mental  continuity  between  the  novels  is,  however, 
only  of  historical  interest.  In  point  of  fact,  the  connexion 
between  them  was  never  insisted  upon,  and  indeed  there  is  no 
necessary  or  inherent  connexion  between  them.  They  stand 
apart  as  individual  products  of  Goethe’s  literary  activity,  and 
as  such  we  shall  treat  them. 

It  is  of  some  value  to  distinguish  these  novels  by  the  themes 
with  which  they  are  specially  concerned.  This  will  help  both 
to  appreciate  them  and  to  focus  our  attention  on  each  as  a 
separate  piece  of  literature.  In  doing  this  it  seems  to  be  con¬ 
venient  to  distinguish  them  as  the  novel  of  a  passion,  the  novel 
of  a  person,  and  the  novel  of  a  problem.  It  was  undoubtedly 
a  passion  and  a  passion  only  that  formed  the  theme  of  ‘  Die 
‘  Leiden  des  j  ungen  Werthers  ’ ;  it  was  the  developement  of  a 
personal  life  that  Goethe  sought  to  handle  in  ‘  WTlhelm  Meister’s 
‘  Lehrjahre  und  W’^anderjahre  ’ ;  and  it  was  the  problem  of  the 
relation  between  natural  kinship  and  individual  selection  in 
society  that  Goethe  endeavoured  to  solve  in  writing  ‘  Die  Wahl- 
‘  werwandtschaften.’  Let  us  then  consider  the  novels  under 
these  convenient  heads. 

The  skeleton  of  narrative  which  supports  the  life  of  passion 
portrayed  in  ‘  W’^erther  ’  is  of  a  simple  structure.  Werther, 
an  immature,  irresolute,  sensitive  youth,  of  independent  posi¬ 
tion,  and  living  in  single  solitude,  meets  at  a  country  dance 
an  unaffected  maiden,  Lotte,  of  few  summers  and  charming 
spirit,  who  is  already  engaged  formally  to  a  blameless,  unin¬ 
teresting  young  nxan  of  her  own  choice  and  standing,  named 
Albert.  Werther  is  captivated  at  once,  and  fascination  steadily 
and  surely  developes  into  the  passion  which  creates  the  dramatic 
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Bituation  of  the  novel.  Aa  his  passion  increases  in  intensity, 
the  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  winning  Lotte  becomes  more 
and  more  certain,  partly  because,  her  affections  being  already 
engaged,  he  finds  no  response  beyond  that  of  sympathetic 
friendship,  and  partly  because,  her  vow  being  confessed  and 
acknowiedged,  Werther  has  against  him  the  sacred  and  inviolable 
barriers  of  social  custom  and  order.  In  these  circumstances 
there  are  two  courses  open  to  Werther,  either  of  which 
would  bring  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction,  and  would 
secure  a  certain  kind  of  stability  to  his  moral  and  spiritual 
life.  The  one  is  to  break  through  the  barriers  of  convention 
and  establish  a  secret  liaison  with  the  mistress  of  his  heart : 
the  other  is  to  accept  the  obvious  necessities  of  the  situation, 
retreat  from  a  hopeless  position  and  endeavour  to  reconcile 
himself  with  himself  in  some  rational  form  of  social  life. 
Werther’s  irresolution  and  sentimentality  prevent  him  from 
taking  either  of  these  courses.  He  will  not  take  the  first  partly 
because  he  will  be  content  with  nothing  but  an  absolute  and 
permanent  alliance,  and  partly  because  of  a  genuine  loyalty  of 
nature  towards  the  noble  creature  whom  he  adores ;  he  cannot 
take  the  second  because  his  all-absorbing  passion  destroys  all 
interest  in  normal,  healthy,  social  activity,  and  creates  or  exag¬ 
gerates  a  sensitiveness  which  makes  the  jarring  discords,  the 
banalities  and  vulgar  commonplaces  of  every-day  life  intolerable 
to  him.  Since  his  emotional  enthusiasm  continues  to  grow, 
there  is  therefore  only  one  issue  left,  and  only  one  result  possible. 
The  profound  opposition  which  has  arisen  between  his  natural 
desires  and  the  social  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself  passes 
after  a  short  interval  of  struggle  into  an  opposition  of  elements 
within  his  own  individual  life.  Escape  from  it  is  now  impos¬ 
sible,  for  no  one  can  escape  from  himself.  The  presence  of 
these  warring  elements  within  him  becomes  the  daily  burden 
of  his  spirit.  The  continuance  of  it  only  shows  him  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  hopelessness  of  his  position.  All  healthy  activity, 
all  normal  self-expansion  in  the  intere.sts  of  the  wider  whole 
of  society,  is  paralysed  from  its  centre  ;  and  in  place  of  it  there 
supervenes  brooding  melancholy  and  self-analysis.  A  spirit 
at  war  with  its  own  destiny,  and  aware  that  the  struggle  is 
endless  and  hopeless  soon  finds  the  struggle  terminating  in  one  of 
two  forms,  the  loss  of  all  mental  coherence,  which  we  call  insanity, 
or  the  deliberate  abandonment  of  all  life  which  w'e  call  suicide. 
It  is  a  matter  of  endurance  which  happens  first.  Werther 
frankly  adopts  the  latter  and  blows  out  his  brains.  Such  is  the 
story  in  its  barest  outline. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  mention  that  there  is  a  considerable 
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basis  of  historical  fact  behind  the  narrative  just  given.  One  of 
Goethe’s  innumerable  affaires  dc  coeur  supplied  a  good  deal 
of  material  for  the  novel.  This  was  his  love  for  Charlotte 
Buff,  the  fiancee  of  his  friend  Kestner.  Charlotte  Buff  is  imper¬ 
sonated  in  Lotte,  and  Kestner  to  some  extent  in  Albert.  She 
absorbed  Goethe’s  affections  for  a  time,  so  far  as  we  can  use 
such  an  expression  of  one  who  enjoyed  the  ‘  Wonne  und  Schmerz  ’ 
of  going  any  length  short  of  being  committed  fuially  and  for 
ever.  Another  source  of  material  is  the  unhappy  tragedy  in 
the  life  of  Jerusalem,  a  fellow  student  of  Goethe  at  Leipzig. 
His  brooding  sensitiveness  combined  with  a  misplaced  affection 
to  drive  him  to  suicide.  Those  events  happened  a  short  time 
before  the  w'liting  of  ‘  Wcrther,’  and  were  matters  of  public 
knowledge  at  the  time.  This,  combined  with  the  fact  that  Goethe’s 
ma)\y  friends  knew  of  his  relations  to  Charlotte,  helped  to  give  a 
kind  of  sensational  realism  to  the  novel  when  it  appeared,  and 
no  doubt  assisted  in  intensifying  the  interest  in  the  book. 

But  Goethe  has  transformed,  as  an  artist  must,  the  actual 
events  as  they  occurred,  and  lifted  historical  incidents  into 
universal  moods  of  the  human  spirit,  moods  with  ascertainable 
qualities  and  momentous  issues.  He  does  this  by  taking  a  weak 
nature  like  that  of  Jerusalem,  endowing  Jerusalem  with  all 
the  illimitable  intensity  of  spirit  and  passion  of  which  Goethe’s 
own  high-pitched  nature  was  capable,  and  then  transplanting 
such  an  individual  into  the  idealised  situation  presented  by  the 
relations  of  himself,  Charlotte  Buff,  and  Kestner.  With  these 
transformations  the  historical  facts  cease  to  be  of  much  signifi¬ 
cance  and  the  novel  is  made  to  deal  with  a  typical  mood  of 
mankind  in  one  of  its  highest  possible  forms,  the  developemcnt 
of  which  is  worked  out  with  ruthless  necessity  to  its  inevitable 
conclusion.  This  mood,  moreover,  is  symptomatic  of  a  whole 
epoch  of  spiritual  evolution,  or  of  civilisation,  through  which 
Western  Europe  w'as  at  that  time  passing — the  epoch  known 
as  the  ‘  storm  and  stress  period.’  It  was  the  period  of  open 
revolt  against  everything  established  and  conventional,  and 
against  traditionally  accepted  authority.  It  was  a  revolt  in 
favour  of  spontaneously  expressed  individuality,  the  free 
expansion  of  the  natural  impulses  and  powers  of  the  human 
spirit.  It  was  the  passionate  assertion  of  the  living  desires  of 
man  against  the  cast-iron  rules  of  established  order :  the  insistence 
on  natural  freshness  against  humdrum  routine.  It  took  the 
form  of  an  exaggerated  emphasis  on  imaginative  ideals,  which 
were  cherished  with  devout  enthusiasm,  and  cherished  all  the 
more  because  they  were  divorced  from  concrete  experience : 
that  they  were  incapable  of  realisation  in  experience  was  no 
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depreciation  of  their  worth,  it  was  rather  a  condemnation  of 
reality  for  being  inadequate  to  their  demands.  This  clinging  to 
unrealisable  ideals  at  all  costs  in  defiance  of  reality  created 
a  profound  and  painful  sense  of  the  contrast  between  desire 
and  realisation  in  human  experience,  which  passed  into  a  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  ideal  for  its  own  sake.  But  since  ideals  are 
somehow  there  in  order  to  be  realised,  this  becomes  a  mere 
longing  for  the.  unattained  and  unattainable,  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  sentimentalism  in  spiritual  life. 

Now,  Werther’s  experience  expresses  this  attitude  to  life 
in  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  it  can  appear.  It  may  assume 
many  forms,  and  his  is  one  of  the  most  obvious,  most  typical, 
and  most  importa.nt.  For  it  seems  clear  that  if  this  absorption 
by  an  absolutely  and  admittedly  unrealisable  passion  w'ere 
generally  adopted,  the  maintenance  of  one  of  the  most  essential 
conditions  of  a  normal  healthy  social  life  would  be  impossible. 
To  portray  this  attitude  of  mind,  therefore,  in  one  of  its  most 
typical  forms,  and  work  out  the  experience  to  its  inevitable 
conclusion,  is  to  reveal  the  inner  meaning  of  the  whole  ‘  Sturm 
‘  und  Drang  ’  epoch.  That  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been 
Goethe’s  intenfion.  His  healthy  nature  recoiled  from  the 
excruciating  mental  conflict  into  which  the  restlessness  of  this 
period  had  plunged  Germany,  and  by  which  his  own  highly 
organised  sensitive  spirit  had  been  tortured  beyond  endurance. 
In  mastering  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  making  its  irre¬ 
sistible  issues  clear  to  himself,  he  rid  himself  for  ever  of  its 
blighting  influences  and  helped  others  to  do  the  same.  That  is 
the  supreme  service  this  book  performed  for  Goethe  himself, 
for  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  for  Western  Europe  at  that  time. 
Hence  the  profound  historical  significance  of  this  unique  literary 
masterpiece. 

.\ftcr  the  manner  of  the  novelists  who  at  that  time  had  set 
the  fashion,  the  story  of  Wert  her  is  cast  in  the  form  of  letters 
to  a  friend.  The  replies  of  this  friend  are  not  given  ;  the  epi¬ 
stolary  form  is  adopted  to  show  the  gradual  development  of  the 
episocle,  and  the  passion  of  Werther.  We  must  not  stay  to 
consider  the  comparative  value  of  this  form  of  novel-writing. 
It  is  enough  to  note  that  it  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  special 
subject  Goethe  has  on  hand — the  revelation  of  the  inner  workings 
of  a  highly  self-conscious  spirit.  Werther  knows  his  emotions 
as  no  one  else  can,  and  can  express  them  infinitely  better  than 
any  observer  could  describe  them.  Moreover,  Werther  luxuriates 
in  himself,  in  the  detailed  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  his  subtle 
responses  to  external  nature  and  other  human  beings,  in  the 
essential  changes  through  which  he  passes,  in  the  endless  longings 
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o!  which  his  soul  is  capable.  Nothing  is  of  such  interest  to  him 
as  himself,  and  everything  is  of  value  only  so  far  as  it  gives 
him  a  new  emotion,  which  heightens  his  sense  of  life  and  gives  him 
something  of  himself  to  foster,  analyse,  dream  or  brood  over. 
Nothing  but  the  epistolary  form  is  so  adequate  to  such  an 
individual’s  revelations ;  for  letters  can,  like  no  other  manner 
of  writing,  be  intimate  personal  revelations  of  the  writer,  from 
the  very  paper  and  penmanship  to  the  turn  of  the  phrases. 
And  what  letters  are  those  of  Werther  !  Not  a  commonplace 
line  among  them !  Now  we  have  a  little  picture  of  a  v  ayside 
inn,  presented  in  a  few  simple  phrases,  and  standing  out  in  relief 
with  all  the  miniature  detailed  solidity  of  a  painting  of  Meis- 
sonier.  Again  a  description  of  a  wooded  valley  with  its  haunting 
mystery  and  charm  of  restful  distances,  done  with  all  the  grace 
of  a  Turner  vignette.  Then  a  finely  drawn  sketch  of  a  rural 
home  of  idyllic  sweetness  and  light,  untarnished  with  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  mundane  strife,  yet  with  busy  inmates,  unhasting  but 
unresting  in  the  cheerful  ministrations  of  human  goodness, 
in  the  quiet  performance  of  ‘  unremembered  acts  of  kindness  and 
‘  of  love.’  While  running  through  all  we  find  pencilled  with 
the  point  of  lightning  the  infinite  longing  of  a  highly  wrought 
soul,  its  delicate  tenderness,  the  bursts  of  joy,  the  boundless 
despair,  the  wail  of  pain  that  can  only  come  from  the  depths 
of  the  most  perilous  passions  that  move  mankind. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  in  no  case  are  the  materials  with 
which  the  master  works  exceptional  or  elect ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  elemental,  unadorned,  familiar  without  being  common¬ 
place,  and  simple  as  an  April  primrose.  Yet  the  style  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  admirably  adapted  to  each  type  of  material,  and  from 
first  to  last  maintains  the  same  high  level  of  natural  finished 
utterance,  quivering  with  sensitiveness,  exact,  vivid,  and  direct. 
It  is  indeed  a  supreme  intellectual  delight  to  follow  the  changing, 
glinting  lights  of  these  finely  cut  literary  gems. 

The  analysis  of  Werther’s  character  and  action,  which  is 
the  central  theme  of  the  novel,  is  done  with  i>enetrating  subtlety 
of  insight  and  sympathetic  appreciation.  Goethe’s  method  is 
not  that  usually  adopted  in  novels.  He  docs  not  take  the  r'fe 
of  the  outside  ob.server,  and  make  a  running  commentary  on 
Werther’s  conduct.  He  lets  events  speak,  and  conveys  to  his 
reader  an  unmistakeable  impression  of  the  character  simply 
through  the  revelation  of  thoughts  and  deeds  and  emotions. 
It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  Goethe’s  novels  that  he  keeps  the 
writer  in  the  background  and  lets  the  subject  .s])eak  for  itself, 
allowing  the  reader  to  use  his  own  judgement  in  interpreting 
the  personality.  From  that  point  of  view  his  novels  are  more 
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like  iiuagined  histories,  Goethe  being,  so  to  say,  the  historian 
and  chronicler  of  the  creatures  of  his  own  invention.  This  may 
be  a  defect ;  it  is  at  any  rate  a  peculiarity,  and  accounts  for 
their  power  of  appeal  to  the  general  mind. 

Werther  is  not  by  nature  a  bad  man  in  any  sense  of  the 
term.  He  is  essentially  a  good  man  of  a  certain  type.  His 
instinctive  kindness  to  children,  his  whole-hearted  sympathy 
with  the  common  things  of  simple  life,  his  sensitive  tenderness 
with  the  feeble  and  the  sick,  his  open  tolerance,  his  natural 
impulses  to  do  what  is  kind  and  gentle — these  and  all  their 
allied  qualities  make  him  welcome  in  every  healthy  society. 
The  children  rush  to  meet  him,  the  aged  love  to  talk  with  him  : 
and  to  be  a  gladness  to  these  is  surely  the  highest  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  to  any  man’s  goodness.  Nor  is  Werther  a 
man  without  intellect ;  he  has  a  power  of  direct  independent 
reflexion  upon  men  and  events,  which  many  might  envy.  He 
breaks  out  every  now  and  again  into  epigrammatic  wisdom 
worthy  of  a  wise  man  at  his  best.  He  is  intellectually  alive  to 
the  meaning  of  life,  the  suggestions  of  nature,  the  speculations 
of  the  philo.sopher.  And  this  intellectual  capacity  is  increased 
in  intensity  and  power  by  the  grow'ing  passion  for  Lotte.  To 
use  a  familiar  phrase,  the  defects  of  Werther  are  the  defects 
of  his  own  good  qualitie.s,  the  qualities  which  make  him  interest¬ 
ing  to  others,  interesting  to  himself.  He  is  unattached  and 
uncontrolled  by  those  nece.ssities  of  social  life  which  give  serious¬ 
ness  of  purpose  to  a  human  existence.  These  necessities,  which 
consist  to  such  a  large  extent  in  fulfilling  a  function,  in  supplying 
foot!,  and  in  supporting  a  family,  are  outside  him  ;  interesting 
to  him  in  a  .spectacular  way,  but  not  engaging  his  whole  activity 
in  the  earnestness  of  a  struggle  for  a  definite  calculable  end. 
This  detachment  is  not  merely  a  .stage  in  his  life,  in  the  life  of  a 
young  man  ;  it  is  temperamental.  He  prefers  his  detachment, 
dislikes  the  control  of  social  claims,  prefers  his  spontaneous 
independence,  and  affects  in  consequence  to  pity,  even  though 
sympathetically,  rather  than  to  partake  of,  the  harsh  necessities 
of  .social  life — so  much  so,  that  when  he  does  engage  in  a  ta.sk 
of  a  definite  kind,  that  of  secretary  at  an  Embassy,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  throw  it  up  in  disgust  on  the  .smalle.st  provoca¬ 
tion,  and  pours  the  vials  of  his  contempt  on  the  sordidne.ss  of 
.self-seeking  officialdom.  His  sensitive  revolt  from  the  serious 
affairs  of  life  becomes  an  excuse  or  a  reason  for  maintaining  the 
attitude  of  detachment  which  is  natural  to  him.  Being  dis¬ 
engaged  from  the  affairs  of  others,  he  becomes  the  more  absorbed 
in  his  own  life ;  and  since  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  toil 
and  trouble  of  society,  its  substance  consists  iq  ^he  changing 
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life  of  his  own  emotions  and  ideals.  These  are  his  world  ;  his 
mind  to  him  is  literally  his  kingdom.  But  he  purchases  this 
luxury  of  self-complacent  detachment  at  a  great  price.  His 
own  character  lacks  those  very  qualities  which  can  alone  be 
acquired  and  perfected  through  .sharing  in,  and  self-abandonment 
to,  the  lives  of  others — the  qualities  of  resolution,  continuity  of 
aim  and  purpo.se,  wi.se  fore.sight,  and  resignation.  Instead  of 
these,  his  only  attitude  to  the  world  of  men  and  affairs  is  revolt, 
pity,  or  dislike.  If  he  had  .some  or  all  of  those  great  moral 
qualities,  and  yet  maintained  this  attitude  of  silent  defiance, 
he  might  have  been  a  youthful  Mephistopheles ;  without  them 
he  is  an  embryonic  Faust. 

The  inherent  weakness  of  his  own  nature  comes  home  to 
himself  with  pitiful  directness  when  he  meets  Lotte.  Lotte  is 
the  first  and  only  vital  link  between  Werther  and  the  larger 
demands  of  his  nature,  demands  which  must  assert  themselves, 
no  matter  how  ignored  or  suppressed.  The  claims  of  the  wider 
world  of  men  upon  him,  which  his  temperament  rejects,  here 
enter  his  very  soul  through  the  influence  of  Lotte  upon  him. 
She  touches  and  directs  the  current  of  that  in  him  which  is  the 
real  of  realities — his  emotional  life.  He  cannot  get  detached 
from  her,  for  he  cannot  get  detached  from  him.self.  She  becomes 
therefore  the  means  of  compelling  him  to  submit  to  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  human  life.  The  submission  is  all  the  more  complete  in 
that  there  is  no  compulsion  on  her  side,  for  her  affections  are 
already  engaged,  and  the  barriers  of  a  social  vow  put  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  Werther’s  desires  quite  beyond  his  power.  It  is  certainly 
very  doubtful  whether  Werther  would  have  allowed  himself 
to  form  a  permanent  alliance  with  Ijotte  even  if  she  had  been 
free ;  but  at  any  rate  .such  an  alliance  is  out  of  the  question, 
since  .she  is  not.  His  action,  in  view  of  the  situation  before 
him,  reveals  the  whole  weakne.ss  of  the  man.  His  detached 
independence  has  been  completely  broken  down  by  the  invasion 
of  this  new  experience ;  while  the  free  expression  of  his  de.sire8 
and  emotions  is  checked  by  the  gentle  invincibility  of  Lotte  and 
the  conventions  of  that  social  order  to  which  he  has  so  far  affected 
a  lofty  indifference.  In  virtue  of  the  new  experience,  he  now 
hardly  knows  himself ;  he  is  the  prey  of  accident,  suggestion, 
and  incident,  and  is  carried  along  he  knows  not  how  or  whither. 
He  does  not  know  how  to  adjust  himself  to  the  necessary  re.straints 
of  the  social  order,  for  all  such  re.straints  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  defy  or  ignore.  He  struggles  to  be  free  and  regain  his  indepen¬ 
dence,  but  fails,  and  fails  in  virtue  of  his  own  desire  for  the  richer 
life ;  and  the  only  way  of  meeting  the  necessity  that  controls 
him — the  way  of  resignation  and  strenuous  activity — is  impos- 
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sible  to  his  nature.  The  continuance  of  the  situation  aggravates 
his  position,  without  indicating  an  avenue  of  escape.  The 
inability  to  regain  his  independence  turns  into  self-pity  for 
his  condition  ;  instead  of  resigning,  he  succumbs  to  the  inevitable. 
His  self-pity  accentuates  his  own  irresolution  ;  his  self-love  be¬ 
comes  consecrated  by  devotion  to  an  unrealiseable  ideal,  which 
is  looked  on  as  too  good  to  be  realised.  An  ideal  which  is  too 
good  for  this  world  is  one  that  can  only  be  realised  in,  and 
had  better  be  deferred  to,  another  world,  and  he  now  begins  to 
meditate  an  escape  from  this  world  altogether.  He  looks  upon 
the  next  world  as  a  region  which  exists  to  make  up  for  the 
defects  of  this  one,  and  to  be  desired  on  that  account.  Hence 
his  trifling  with  the  idea  of  immortality  in  the  last  letters 
is  a  sentimental  yearning  to  recover  his  ends  in  the  long  run, 
and  becomes  a  substitute  for  the  only  rational  course  open  to 
him — resignation  to  the  situation.  The  transition  to  the  next 
world  is  looked  upon  as  legitimate,  because  his  ends  are  so 
desirable  in  themselves :  and  any  means  are  justifiable  if  the 
end  is  altogether  desirable.  The  means  of  abandoning  this 
life  and  attaining  the  completion  of  the  next  are  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  life.  This  course  he  justifies.  He  satisfies  himself 
that  it  is  the  best  both  for  them  who  are  left,  Albert  and  Lotte, 
whose  happiness  his  own  existence  is  continually  threatening, 
and  for  himself,  since  thereby  he  will  give  others  peace  and 
obtain  his  own  ends.  Supported  by  these  specious  reasonings, 
he  borrows  a  pair  of  pistols  from  Albert.  These  are  delivered 
to  the  messenger  by  the  hand  of  Lotte — a  fine  dramatic  touch 
on  Goethe’s  part,  and  a  favour  which  gratifies  VVerther  extremely. 
With  unhesitating  decision — by  an  irony  of  fate  the  only  act 
of  .serious  resolution  in  his  life — he  uses  the  weapons  for  his  own 
de.struction  and  is  at  peace. 

No  one  reading  the  narrative  can  doubt  the  inevitableness 
of  the  gradual  transition  to  the  final  catastrophe.  It  is  the 
only  issue  possible  for  a  hopelessly  strained  and  untenable 
position.  And  therein  lies  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  storj' — tlesires  atid  ideals  which  cannot  be  sanctioned 
by  this  life  and  its  purposes  must  succumb ;  the  maii\tenance 
of  them  becomes  itself  an  evil.  Tho.se  who  are  too  good  for 
this  life  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  those  who  are  too  bad 
to  live,  for  they  isolate  themselves  from  the  purposes  of  man¬ 
kind  and  have  therefore  no  part  or  lot  in  the  human  struggle. 

We  have  very  inadequately  indicated  the  .significance  of  this 
superb  episode;  but  have  perhaps  given  enough  to  arouse  or 
awaken  further  interest  in  it.  The  more  one  reflects  on  it  the 
more  terribly  vivid  does  its  truth  stand  out — a  truth  not  for 
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one  epoch  or  one  individual,  but,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  for  all 
epochs  and  for  all  individuals.  One  cannot  reatl  a  story  like  this 
very  often.  Goethe  said  of  it  long  years  after  it  was  written, 
and  long  after  its  effect  had  done  its  work, 

‘  it  is  a  creation  which  I,  like  the  pelican,  fed  with  the  blood  of  my 
own  heart.  It  contains  so  much  from  the  innermost  recesses  of 
my  breast — so  much  feeling  and  thought  that  it  might  easily  be 
spread  into  a  novel  of  ten  such  volumes.  Besides,  as  I  have  often 
said,  I  have  only  read  the  book  once  since  its  appearance,  and  have 
taken  good  care  not  to  read  it  agaui.  It  is  a  mass  of  rockets.  I  am 
uncomfortable  when  I  look  at  it :  and  I  dread  lest  I  should  once 
more  experience  the  peculiar  mental  state  from  which  it  was  pro¬ 
duced.’ 

Most  people  will  echo  this  feeling  of  Goethe  regarding  it.  It  is 
an  uncomfortable  book,  and  haunts  the  mind  for  days  with  its 
depressing  pathos,  all  the  worse  because  it  comes  so  close  home 
to  every  man’s  experience. 

We  shall  not  say  more  of  it,  and  forbear  touching  on  the 
other  characters,  attractive  as  this  would  be  for  many  reasons. 
Nor  shall  we  describe  the  effect  of  the  book  on  Germany  at  the 
time  of  its  publication :  how  it  went  through  innumerable 
editions,  was  translated  and  read  everywhere  from  Pekin  to 
Paris  with  the  same  unbounded  enthusiasm,  by  great  and 
simple  alike.  Napoleon  carried  it  about  with  him  and  took  it 
on  his  journey  to  Egypt  amongst  his  few  carefully  selected 
books.  All  this  can  be  read  in  the  histories.  We  leave  them 
aside  and  pass  from  ‘  Werther  ’  to  Goethe’s  next  novelistic 
adventure,  ‘  Wilhelm  Meister.’ 

In  many  respects  ‘  Meister  ’  presents  a  happy  contrast  to 
‘  Werther  ’ :  happy  because  in  developement  and  in  result  the 
novel  is  healthier  in  tone,  richer  in  experience,  more  normal  in 
the  movement  and  play  of  its  characters.  In  a  sense  we  may 
say  that  ‘  Meister  ’  represents  the  recoil  from  Wertherism  in  all 
its  forms.  Goethe  has  recovered  from  the  moral  wreck  of  such 
a  mood,  and  has  gained  a  position  from  which  he  sees  not  merely 
the  evils  of  Werther’s  situation  but  the  permanent  and  effective 
cure  for  such  a  condition  of  spiritual  existence.  ‘  Werther  ’  is  a 
condition  of  disease,  despair,  and  death  ;  ‘  Meister  ’  represents 
a  career  of  healthy  activity,  of  hope,  and  of  life. 

‘  Meister,’  we  said,  is  the  novel  dealing  with  a  personality  in 
all  its  manifold  variety  of  experience.  The  personality  is  that 
of  Goethe,  of  Goethe  as  he  appeared  to  himself  in  an  imagina¬ 
tively  presented  objective  form.  It  is  a  kind  of  autobiographical 
novel.  This  is  seen,  amongst  other  ways,  in  the  arena  of 
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experience  chosen  for  the  hero  of  the  novel.  Wilhelm  is  a 
poet  and  amateur  actor,  and  a  serious  devotee  of  the  theatre, 
at  least  at  the  beginning  of  his  career ;  and  is  also  at  the 
same  time  a  young  man  endeavouring  to  find  out  by  the 
experiment  of  following  his  natural  bent  an  answer  to  the 
question  ‘  What  is  the  very  chief  end  in  life  ?  ’  The  choice  of 
the  arena  of  the  theatre  for  the  developement  of  his  hero  is 
made  still  more  significant  in  the  original  title  adopted  for 
the  work.  At  the  earliest  stages  of  its  composition  Goethe 
entitles  the  novel  ‘  Wilhelm  Meister’s  Theatricalische  Sendung.’ 
This  title  was  changed  as  the  story  developed  from  a 
‘  Theatricalische  Sendung  ’  to  a  ‘  Lebens-Sendung  ’ ;  the  theme 
was  altered  from  a  mission  in  the  restricted  sphere  of  the  theatre 
solely  to  a  discovery  of  his  mission  in  life.  There  was  a  further 
alteration  in  Goethe’s  intention.  At  first  he  traced  the  career 
of  Wilhelm  through  his  earliest  years,  and  intended  thus  to  give 
the  complete  presentation  of  the  life  of  his  hero.  Later  on, 
this  earlier  .stage  of  Wilhelm’s  history  was  suppressed,  and  we 
start  the  novel  therefore  with  a  man  in  the  first  years  of  his 
maturity,  when  he  has  assumed  a  .serious  interest  in  life,  is 
learning  its  meaning  and  purpose  for  him,  and  is  trying  to  find 
out  what  he  is  best  fitted  to  do  and  w'hat  is  best  worth  living 
for.  The  hero  is  put,  so  to  say,  to  an  apprentice.ship  in  the 
difficult  busine.ss  of  living  well  in  the  particular  sphere  where  he 
finds  himself  and  to  which  his  talents  seem  to  direct  him.  Hence 
the  title  ultimately  adopted,  ‘  Wilhelm  Meister’s  Lehrjahre.’ 
But  while  this  forms  the  immediate  substance  of  the  book, 
it  has  also  a  w’ider  significance.  The  story  of  an  individual’s 
apprenticeship  to  life  is  symbolical  of  the  meaning  which  life 
holds  for  all  who  take  it  seriously.  The  choice  of  the  theatre 
does  not  at  first  seem  a  happy  one  in  which  to  develope  the 
purport  of  man’s  moral  life.  But  on  reflexion  one  sees  that 
the  theatre  typifies  the  whole  drama  of  human  life,  not  merely 
in  the  sense  that  the  theatre  .seeks  to  portray  all  life,  and  so 
reveals  as  varied  characters  as  life  contains,  but  also  in  the 
further  sense  that  the  theatre  is  itself  a  symbolical  epitome  of 
the  larger  stage  of  human  exi.stence. 

Of  all  novels  there  is  perhaps  none  which  at  first  seems  more 
enigmatical  than  ‘  Meister.’  The  ordinary  ways  of  judging  a 
novel  fail  us.  We  ask  for  the  plot,  and  there  is  no  plot  except 
in  the  sense  that  every  part  of  it  is  the  working  out  of  some 
plot  or  other.  We  look  for  the  guiding  thread  of  some  romance, 
and  there  is  none ;  not  because  there  is  no  romantic  episode, 
but  because  the  hero  is  falling  in  and  out  of  love  all  the  while. 
We  use  the  canons  of  time  and  place,  and  again  are  thwarted ; 
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we  know  that  the  characters  are  German  and  that  the  time 
must  have  been  Wilhelm’s  lifetime,  but  any  place  and  any  time 
seem  equally  relevant  to  the  story.  We  watch  for  the  denouement 
or  the  finish,  but  there  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ;  indeed, 
the  end  of  the  book,  in  the  sense  of  the  last  part  of  the  novel, 
seems  to  be  a  series  of  disjointed  episodes,  a  piece  of  literary 
patchwork,  and  looks  like  a  series  of  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  author  to  come  to  a  stop  somehow  if  he  only  knew  when  or 
how.  This  impression  regarding  the  end  gains  the  more  justifica¬ 
tion  when  we  find  that  the  author  did  not  seem  to  consider 
the  form  in  which  the  end  appeared  when  the  book  was  first 
published  in  1796  as  by  any  means  final,  for  he  is  planning 
additions  to  it  in  1809,  one  of  which,  as  we  said,  was  ‘  Die 
‘  Wahlverwandtschaften.’  Regarded  from  any  of  these  points  of 
view  for  inter{)reting  a  novel,  then,  the  book  cannot  be  summed 
up  or  described.  There  is,  of  course,  a  single  personality  dealt 
with  in  the  novel  from  beginning  to  end,  but  beyond  this  we  seem 
to  be  able  to  .say  nothing.  Those  various  manifold  events  which 
occur  are  simply  strung  upon  the  thread  of  his  experience,  and 
are  connected  by  taking  place  in  the  sequence  of  his  experience. 
Beyond  that  there  seems  no  unity  whatever.  In  our  perplexity 
we  try  to  find  what  Goethe  thought  of  the  plot  and  plan  him¬ 
self  :  for  if  anyone  is  to  know  a  man’s  books  it  should  be  the 
author  himself.  But  even  here  we  are  given  an  answer  by  the 
author  which  betrays  almost  as  much  ])erplexity  as  is  felt  by  the 
reader.  Says  Goethe  : 

‘  This  work  is  one  of  the  most  incalculable  productions  :  I  my¬ 
self  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  the  key  to  it.  People  seek  a  central 
])oint,  and  that  is  hard  and  not  even  right,  1  should  think  that 
a  rich  manifold  life  brought  close  to  our  eyes  would  be  enough  iji 
itself,  without  any  express  tendency,  which  after  all  is  only  for  the 
analytic  intellect.  But  if  anything  of  the  sort  is  insisted  on,  it 
will  perhaps  be  found  in  the  words  addre.ssed  at  the  end  to  the 
hero  :  “  Thou  seem’st  to  me  like  Saul  the  son  of  Ki.sh,  who  went  out 
to  seek  his  father’s  asses  and  found  a  kingdom.”  Keep  only  to 
this ;  for,  in  fact,  the  whole  work  seems  to  me  nothing  more  than 
that  man,  de.spife  all  his  follies  and  errors,  being  led  by  a  higher 
hand,  reaches  some  happy  goal  at  last.’ 

When  an  author  is  puzzled  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  own  pro¬ 
ductions,  some  perplexity  may  be  looked  for  from  his  readers. 
And  many  philosophising  literary  critics  have  exercised  con¬ 
siderable  ingenuity  in  trying  to  unravel  the  clue  to  ‘  Meister.’ 
We  cannot  be  far  wrong,  however,  if  we  follow  the  hint  Goethe 
has  given  in  the  above  statement ;  the  book  is  only  a  novel 
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in  the  sense  in  which  Jean  Paul’s  ‘  Siebenkaes  ’  is  a  novel.  It 
is  a  prose  narrative  of  the  imagined  career  of  a  single  individual, 
the  events  in  which  are  connected  by  secpience  in  time,  by  their  ! 

relation  to  one  and  the  same  person,  and  by  their  gradual  realisa-  j 

tion  of  the  underlying  plan  of  his  life,  a  plan  of  which  he  is  j 

unaware  to  begin  with,  of  which  he  seeks  to  find  the  meaning, 
and  which  is  revealed  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  developement.  1 

It  is  a  close  reproduction  of  life,  with  all  its  tangle  of  incon-  ! 

sistencies,  all  its  incoherent  assemblage  of  character  and  incident  ! 

spread  out  before  us,  and  with  only  the  vaguest  indication  of  i 

an  underlying  unity.  It  is  a  conglomerate,  a  literary  melange, 
rather  than  a  closely  defined  artistic  whole.  If  imitation  is 
the  essence  of  art,  then  no  doubt  we  must  describe  it  as  a  work  I 

of  art,  for  life’s  tangled  succession  of  events  is  closely  imitated.  j 

But  it  lacks  one  of  the  essentials  of  good  art,  careful  selection  I 

of  materials  \vith  a  view  to  the  revelation  of  a  clear  unity  of 
effect.  It  is  so  crudely  realistic  in  form  as  to  appear  to  many  ] 

chaotic ;  and  its  amorphous  repre.sentation  of  events  takes  1 

the  edge  off  that  continuous  intensity  of  interest,  which  keeps  , 

alive  a  s{)ectator’s  or  reader’s  enthusiasm  for  a  fine  work  of  i 

art.  If  we  may  make  a  comparison  to  sugge.st  our  meaning,  it  j 

is  rather  like  a  picture  gallery  than  a  picture.  A  picture  gallery  I 

is  contained  in  the  same  room  or  is  under  the  same  roof,  and  as  I 

we  pass  from  one  picture  to  another  w'e  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
atmosphere  of  art  all  the  while  ;  but  by  the  time  we  come  to 
the  last  numbers  we  are  wearied,  and  thankful  that  the  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  b}”  the  size  of  the  building  enable  us  to  find  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  our  departure.  And  indeed  Goethe’s 
greatest  admirers  must  feel  that  the  last  jmrt  of  the  work, 
judged  from  almost  any  literar}'  standard,  is  a  failure.  The 
chapters  are  even  historically  incoherent,  the  substance  is 
pointless :  the  whole  rather  a  literary  ramble  than  a  literary 
journey. 

But  when  all  this  is  said,  is  there  any  work  of  its  kind  from 
which  one  can  learn  so  much,  and  which  one  would  dispense 
with  so  reluctantly  ?  The  style,  specially  of  the  first  ])art, 
has  won  the  admiration  of  the  critics.  The  book  Ls  replete  with 
the  wisdom  of  life,  of  which  Goethe  was  a  master.  It  contains 
a  gallery  of  portraits,  perfectly  drawn  human  individuals,  some 
of  intense  interest,  some  of  perennial  worth,  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  which  is  an  acquisition  to  literature.  It  has  episodes 
of  unfailing  attractiveness.  The  verses  scattered  here  and 
there  throughout  the  whole  are  gems  of  Goethe’s  finest  in¬ 
spiration. 

From  such  a  rich  provision  it  is  only  possible  to  select  in  a 
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somewhat  arbitrary  way.  Those  who  are  fond  of  the  novel 
must  therefore  pardon  eliminations.  Wilhelm,  the  hero,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  a  source  of  ceaseless  annoyance,  mainly 
because  he  is  not  a  hero,  but  a  valet  of  circumstance.  His 
character  doubtless  reveals  in  him  a  human  being  from  start 
to  finish.  He  astonishes  by  his  amazing  natural  intelligence, 
his  power  of  sensitive  sympathy,  his  unfailing  appreciation  of 
the  highest  and  the  best  in  human  life,  and  his  serious  devotion 
to  it.  Then,  again,  he  irritates  by  his  invertebrate  flexibility  of 
purpose,  his  fatuous  acquiescence  to  circumstance,  his  maudlin 
sentimentality,  his  easy,  passive  imitation  of  the  colourings  of 
his  social  environment,  be  it  bad  or  good.  The  extreme  simplicity 
and  even  simpleness  of  his  spirit,  which  is  one  of  his  predominat¬ 
ing  attributes,  has  all  the  naive  innocence  of  a  secular  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  His  simplicity  is  at  the  same  time  so  amorphous 
in  its  constitution  that  it  is  at  once  his  guardian  angel  and  his 
evil  genius,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  current  of  events  in 
which  his  life  has  to  flow.  That  he  will  come  out  all  right  in 
the  end  is  guaranteed  from  the  outset  by  his  unaffected  devotion 
to  the  best ;  but  it  is  because  the  soul  of  the  world  is  righteous, 
because  goodness,  not  corruption,  is  at  the  heart  of  social  life, 
that  ultimately  his  spirit  is  established  and  fixed  for  ever  in  the 
direction  of  what  is  true.  From  first  to  last  there  is  in  him  no 
struggle  against  fate,  no  warring  with  circumstance,  no  resist¬ 
ance  ;  and  so  no  agony  of  disappointment,  no  self-mortification 
in  hours  of  despair.  Such  a  character  is  too  adjustable  to  be 
one-sided  and  intolerant,  too  facile  in  its  responsiveness  towards 
its  social  environment  to  fail  in  the  long  run  to  find  life’s 
open  secret.  For  that  secret  is  innate  in  his  constitution,  and 
dawns  upon  him  after  the  failure  and  experiment  w'hich  are 
inevitable  in  the  apprenticeship  to  the  difficult  business  of 
living  well.  At  the  end  there  is  revealed  to  Meister  the  pass¬ 
words  of  a  true  life — reverence  and  renunciation — the  systole 
and  diastole  of  the  highest  spiritual  activity.  lie  finds  that 
true  life  requires  reverence  for  self,  from  which,  properly  under¬ 
stood,  spring  reverence  for  what  is  above  us,  reverence  for  what 
is  beneath  us,  reverence  for  our  equals  ;  and  renunciation  of  all 
self-will  in  the  interests  of  the  larger  plan  and  the  larger  hope. 
Such  aims  cannot  be  understood  at  the  beginning  of  life ;  it 
takes  an  apprenticeship  to  living  to  learn  their  meaning,  which 
indeed  can  only  be  learned  after  trial  and  error.  Hut  once 
learned,  Meister  (and  we  are  all  Meisters  in  one  form  or  other) 
is  no  longer  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  looking  for  the  asses  of 
his  father  in  an  alien  land :  he  has  found  his  world,  and  that 
world  is  at  once  his  kingdom  and  his  home.  Then,  indeed,  he 
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has  attained  the  peace  of  self-reconciliation,  and  everywhere  he 
enters  of  right  into  his  inheritance. 

‘  Mein  Vermachtniss  wie  weit  und  breit ! 

Die  Zeit  ist  mein  Vermachtniss, 

Mein  Acker  ist  die  Zeit.’ 

With  a  note  of  triumph  he  can  sing  the  song  that  recurs  repeatedly 
in  the  portrayal  of  the  last  stages  of  his  career  : 

‘  Bleibe  nicht  am  Boden  lieften, 

Frisch  gewagt  und  frisch  hinaus! 

Kopf  und  Arm  mit  heitern  Kraften, 

Ueberall  sind  wir  zu  Haus. 

Wo  wir  uns  die  Sonne  freuen 
Sind  wir  jede  Sorge  los  : 

Dass  wir  uns  in  ihr  zerstreuen 
Darum  ist  die  Welt  so  gross.’ 

The  man  who  can  sing  that  from  the  heart  can  take  life’s 
fortune  to  his  bosom  and  keep  it  warm. 

Looked  at  in  the  light  of  this  conclusion,  we  can  now  see 
how  admirably  the  type  of  nature  possessed  by  Meister  was 
adapted  to  suit  Goethe’s  purpose  in  revealing  such  a  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  life.  His  very  commonplaceness,  if  one  dare 
call  it  so,  was  indirectly  a  condemnation  of  all  exaggeration 
which  seeks  to  find  the  secret  of  life  through  waste  and  ex¬ 
travagance  of  mind  and  spirit.  The  meaning  of  life  is  for  all, 
and  for  all  in  the  same  sense  :  and  while  all  must  learn  it,  it 
is  sometimes  revealed  to  the  simple  and  the  childlike  sooner 
than  to  the  wise  and  prudent.  Meister  from  many  points  of  view 
is  one  of  those  simple  ones  who  inherit  the  Kingdom.  His 
deviations  were  great,  his  weaknesses  many  ;  but,  as  our  author 
says,  ‘  being  led  by  a  guiding  hand  he  comes  to  a  good  end  at 
‘  last.’  The  ‘  guiding  hand  ’  proves  to  be— as  Goethe  wth  rare 
insight  shows — the  hand  of  the  boy  Felix,  the  care  and  training 
of  whom  lead  Meister  to  find  his  own  spiritual  land  of  promise 
in  the  larger  life  of  society.  For  the  declensions  and  vagaries  of 
Meister,  Goethe  does  not  need  to  apologise  :  a  life  without  them 
would  not  be  a  life  at  all :  it  would  be  a  fairy  tale.  Goethe  in 
fact  deliberately  chose  a  society  with  a  considerable  taint  of 
moral  delinquency  in  order  the  more  effectively  to  throw  the 
result  into  greater  relief.  ‘  I  considered  this  so-called  bad  com- 
‘  pany,’  he  says,  ‘  as  a  vase,  into  which  I  could  put  everything 
‘  1  had  to  say  about  goml  society.’  Even  the  apparent  vagaries 
and  trivialities  of  Meister  were  in  Goethe’s  view  accessories  to, 
and  the  developement  of,  the  truth  he  wished  to  convey.  ‘  In 
‘  the  seeming  trivialities  of  “  Wilhelm  Meister,”  ’  says  Goethe, 
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‘  there  is  always  something  higher  hidden  away,  and  nothing  is 
‘  required  but  eyes  and  knowledge  of  the  world  and  power  of 
‘  comprehension  to  perceive  the  great  in  the  small.’  The  sym¬ 
pathetic  reader,  knowing  this  intention  of  Goethe’s,  will  be 
inclined  to  place  the  dullness  felt  in  reading  the  book  to  his  own 
side  of  the  account,  when  balancing  his  final  judgement  of  the 
developement  of  the  highly  comple.x  character  of  Meister. 

There  are  many  other  characters  in  the  book  we  should  like  to 
linger  over.  There  is  the  beautiful  picture  of  Mignon  and  the 
Harper,  a  delicately  painted  literary  enamel  of  the  purest  human 
loveliness,  touching  in  its  details,  pathetic  in  the  unity  of  its 
design.  There  is  the  revelation  of  a  spirit  of  exalted  religious 
devotion  in  Book  VI.  of  the  novel,  described  as  the  ‘  Bekennt- 
‘  nissc  einer  schdnen  Seele.’  It  is  one  of  the  finest  episodes  of 
the  novel,  and  expresses  not  only  Goethe’s  intense  sympathy 
W'ith  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  religious  life,  but  his  keen 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  religious  devotion  in  the 
experience  of  mankind.  It  is  a  stage,  therefore,  with  which 
Meister  is  bound  to  become  acquainted  in  his  apprenticeship 
to  life.  Those  who  make  much  of  Goethe’s  paganism — and 
there  is  much  in  his  life  as  in  the  life  of  all  of  us  to  justify 
the  term — arc  bound  to  do  justice  to  this  appreciative 
interpretation  of  an  essential  aspect  of  Christianity  before 
summing  up  his  attitude  in  such  a  single  phrase.  Paganism 
is  not  the  last  word  about  him,  any  more  than  Christianity 
is  the  last  word  about  us.  Paganism  is  in  any  case  not  a  crime 
nor  a  human  blunder.  Even  Pagans  w’erc  after  all  God’s  crea¬ 
tures.  And  those  of  us  who  take  paganism  to  be  a  term  of 
abuse  had  better  ask  ourselves  seriously  whether  the  Renaissance 
accomplished  so  little  for  Western  civilisation,  or  whether  we 
would  rather  that  the  Renaissance  had  never  taken  place. 

Again,  we  have  the  character  of  Theresa  and  also  of  Natalie, 
types  of  womanhood  possessing  such  incalculable  influence 
for  good  in  society,  and  forming  separately  and  together  a 
profound  contrast  to  that  of  the  ‘  schdne  8cele  ’  just  referred 
to.  The  latter  is  a  meditative,  ascetic,  sensitive  recluse  :  whilst 
Theresa  and  Natalie  are  practical,  energetic,  public-spirited, 
tolerant  and  refined  women  of  the  world.  It  is  fitting  that 
Meister  should  meet  them  in  the  last  stages  of  his  career,  for 
they  help  to  reveal  to  him  the  secret  that  true  nobility  comes 
through  a  life  shared  wth  others  ;  and  by  their  joyous  efficiency 
and  unsparing  efforts,  Meister  is  drawn  from  his  own  self-centred 
isolation  into  the  larger  arena  of  public  service. 

Much  might  be  said,  too,  regarding  the  scheme  for  social 
improvement  and  moral  education,  sketched  here  and  there  in 
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outline,  and  always  with  penetrating  insight  into  the  secure 
and  permanent  aims  of  social  reform.  Such  a  scheme  is  a 
fitting  outcome  of  Meister’s  spiritual  history.  It  forms,  in  a 
manner,  a  reflective  summary  of  the  significance  of  his  strange 
experience,  and  a  kind  of  plan  of  directions  for  those  who  have 
the  ear  to  hear  and  the  desire  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
difficult  task  of  living  well — the  task  to  which  all  are  appren¬ 
ticed,  in  which  so  few  become  journeymen,  and  where  only  the 
elect  qualify  as  masters.  By  thus  finding  in  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  a  reliable  means  of  salvation  for  the  wanderer  in  his  eventful 
journey  through  life,  Goethe  recurs  to  a  principle  long  before 
enunciated  by  Plato,  and  adopted  in  our  owm  era  as  the  one 
final  solution  of  the  problem  of  maintaining  and  pre.serving 
free  men  in  a  free  society.  In  this  respect  ‘  Meister  ’  has  more 
than  a  novelistic  interest ;  it  is  a  t^q)ical  secular  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress  of  the  new  man  born  in  the  new  epoch  that  dawned  with 
the  French  Revolution. 

We  cannot  leave  ‘  Meister  ’  without  mentioning  the  exquisite 
verses  set  like  gems  in  what  seems  so  often  an  amalgam  of 
commonplace.  Even  without  their  context  they  have  a  rare 
beauty  all  their  own.  Poems  like  the  ’  Mignon  ’  ballad  have 
fortunately  become  familiar  to  everyone.  Few  who  have  faced 
the  deeper  struggles  of  life  can  fail  to  be  awakened  to  sym¬ 
pathetic  response  by  the  concentrated  intensity  of  the  lines — 

‘  Wer  nie  scin  Brod  mit  Thriii\cn  asz, 

Wer  nic  die  kunimervollon  Niichte 
.\uf  seincm  Bette  weinend  sasz, 

Der  kennt  euch  nicht,  ihr  himmlischen  Bliichte  !  ’ 

Never  was  the  appeal  of  spirit  to  spirit  more  touchingly  or  simply 
conveyed  than  in  the  lines — 

‘  Nur  wer  die  Sehiisucht  kennt 
Wei.sz  was  Ich  leidc  ! 

Allein  imd  abgetrennt 
Von  aller  Freude 

Bell’  Ich  ans  Firmament  •  ^ 

Nach  aller  Seitc  :  ^ 

Ach  !  der  mich  liebt  und  kennt 
1st  in  der  Weite.’ 

Nor  again  were  braver  words  ever  sung  on  the  march  of  life  than 
these — 

‘  Bleiben,  Gehon,  Gehen,  Bleiben, 

Sei  fortan  dem  Tiicht’gen  gleich  ; 

Wo  wir  nutzUches  betieiben, 

Ist  der  werteste  Bereich. 
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Dir  zu  folgen  wird  eiu  Lcichtes, 

Wer  gehorchet,  der  erreicht  es  ; 

Zeig’  ein  festes  Vaterland  ! 

Heii  dem  Fiihrcr  !  heil  dem  Band  !  * 

Goethe’s  last  novel  ‘  Die  Wahlverwandtschaften  ’  presents 
features  of  peculiar  significance  and  of  universal  importance. 
It  is,  as  we  said,  a  novel  the  interest  of  which  centres  upon  a 
problem.  The  problem  is  suggested  in  the  title  of  the  book. 
Early  in  the  narrative  Goethe,  through  his  primary  characters, 
introduces  a  discussion  on  the  phenomenon  of  chemical  affinity 
and  opens  up  the  suggestive  analogy  between  this  fact  belonging 
to  the  material  world  and  the  relation  between  human  individuals 
in  the  social  world,  more  especially  between  individuals  of 
opposite  sex.  Hence  the  term  ‘  Verwandtschaften.’  As  there 
is  a  physical  necessity  that  certain  elements  must  be  related  in 
certain  ways  before  any  combination  can  take  place,  so  too, 
it  is  suggested,  there  may  be  a  kind  of  spiritual  necessity  which 
brings  individuals  together  because  of  their  very  nature,  and 
from  this  necessity  they  are  unable  to  escape  because  they  are 
what  they  are.  At  the  same  time  in  all  human  action  there  is  an 
element  of  selection.  Whether  that  selection  implies  a  choice 
that  is  real  or  only  apparent,  we  do  select  our  course  of  action, 
and  we  do  select  our  temporary  or  permanent  associates.  Hence 
the  other  term  in  the  title  ‘  Wahl.’  It  is  not  merely  an  affinity 
that  brings  about  a  union  of  souls,  but  an  affinity  by  selection  or 
election  of  a  conscious  kind. 

Here  then  in  the  relation  between  these  two,  affinity  and 
selection,  we  see  at  once  there  is  material  enough  for  a  highly 
dramatic  and  characteristically  human  experience — an  experience 
we  may  say  that  reappears  constantly  in  social  life  and  in  human 
history.  For  are  not  the  ideas  here  indicated  the  guiding 
principles  in  many  a  tangled  social  intrigue,  in  that  mixture  of 
half  destiny,  half  choice,  from  which  so  much  of  the  highest 
happiness  and  so  much  of  the  gravest  tragedy  in  family  life 
take  their  rise  ?  In  a  sense,  one  may  even  say,  spiritual  affinity 
and  selection  are  the  two  foci  round  which  romantic  literature 
turns,  and  from  which  it  draws  its  inexhaustible  interest.  In 
dealing  with  the  relation  between  the  two,  then,  Goethe  is  here, 
as  always,  probing  the  depths  of  an  experience  of  our  common 
humanity. 

He  chooses  the  fewest  possible  characters  for  his  purpose,  and 
from  the  elements  comprising  them  works  out  his  plot.  This 
is  very  simple,  is  clearly  planned  and  can  be  stated  in  a  few 
w'ords.  A  man,  Baron  Edward,  in  the  prime  of  life,  has  been 
married  for  a  short  time  to  a  widow,  Charlotte,  to  whom  he  was 
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attracted  before  the  death  of  her  first  husband.  They  live  in 
remote  retirement  and  in  prosperous  and  favourable  circum¬ 
stances.  Their  love,  which  once  existed,  has  diminished  into 
friendship  and  kindly  forbearance,  when  Edward  proposes  to 
invite  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  a  captain,  to  spend  a  long 
visit.  The  prospect  of  interrupting  their  solitude  does  not  attract 
Charlotte,  but  she  ultimately  agrees.  The  Captain  comes,  and 
soon  gains  the  favourable  opinion  of  Charlotte  by  his  great 
intelligence  and  practical  sense.  Not  long  after  his  stay  has  begun, 
the  conversation  takes  place  which  introduces  the  idea  of  spiritual 
affinities  which  gives  the  title  to  the  book.  Later  on  Charlotte 
announces  that  her  ward  Ottilie  is  about  to  leave  school,  and 
will  come  to  the  castle  to  take  over  the  supervision  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  The  reader  sees  at  once  what  is  going  to  happen,  when 
this  is  announced.  There  is  to  be  a  rearrangement  of  the  rela¬ 
tionships  amongst  these  four  individuals  :  Edward  is  to  be 
drawn  towards  (Jttilie,  and  the  Captain  towards  Charlotte.  And 
this  is  precisely  what  does  happen.  The  remainder  of  the  story 
consists  in  the  developement  of  these  new  relationships.  Char¬ 
lotte  and  the  Captain  become  as  irresistibly  attracted  to  each 
other  as  Edward  and  Ottilie.  Many  other  characters  are 
introduced,  giving  variety  to  the  scene  and  helping  to  throw  the 
primary  subject  into  relief  and  develope  the  plot.  But  the  main 
interest  centres  in  these  two  couples.  The  Captain  is  cool  and 
calculating  with  all  his  intense  affection,  and  is  able  to  withdraw 
from  the  scene  when  by  his  action  danger  to  established  con¬ 
ventions  seems  imminent ;  and  Charlotte,  being  a  w'oman  with 
a  deep-rooted  reliance  on  and  respect  for  conventions,  seeks 
reconciliation  with  the  inevitable.  Edward  is  of  a  much  more 
passionate  temper,  and  is  not  so  easily  induced  to  submit  to  the 
social  necessities  of  the  case,  and  is  the  less  able  to  do  so  when  he 
discovers  how  intensely  his  affection  is  reciprocated  by  Ottilie. 
He  makes,  however,  a  gallant  struggle  with  himself  ;  and  joins  the 
army  engaged  in  a  contemporary  war,  in  the  hope  that  by  placing 
himself  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  death  will  come  to  his 
aid  and  cut  the  knot  of  his  difficulties.  His  situation  does  not 
justify  the  sentimental  heroics  of  suicide  :  but  neither  does  his 
recklessness  in  warfare  tempt  fortune  to  despatch  him.  He  gains 
for  himself  glory  and  honour  but  not  death.  At  length  he 
returns  to  the  old  scenes.  Meanwhile  a  son  has  been  borne  to 
him  by  Charlotte,  an  event  which  increases  the  complexity  of 
the  moral  situation,  and  adds  to  Edward’s  perplexity.  The 
son  is  naturally  expected  by  everyone  interested  to  be  the 
means  of  reconciliation  between  him  and  Charlotte.  But  Edward 
rather  resents  this  olive  branch  of  Providence,  and  his  meeting 
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Ottilie  again  revives  the  intensity  of  his  passion.  Meanwhile, 
however,  Ottilie  has  adopted  a  clear  sane  view  of  the  situation, 
and  is  strongly  on  the  side  of  convention.  Then  occurs  the 
highly  dramatic  episode  of  the  death  of  the  child  by  drowning 
when  under  the  care  of  Ottilie.  This  causes  deep  anguish  to 
Ottilie,  but  is  received  with  a  somewhat  cold-blooded  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  the  mother,  and  a  passive  indifference  on  the 
part  of  Edward.  Edward’s  attachment  to  Ottilie  is  irresistible, 
and  the  bonds  of  convention  appear  as  shackles,  to  be  broken 
by  the  simple  process  of  divorce.  Ottilie,  however,  with  all 
her  attachment,  is  too  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  moralities 
to  acquiesce  in  this  solution.  She  in  her  turn  now  tries  the 
remedy  of  flight  for  moral  safety.  Her  flight  is  interrupted  by 
her  lover  and  she  is  induced  to  return  to  the  castle.  There  the 
three,  Edward,  Ottilie,  and  Charlotte,  try  to  live  quietly  under 
the  same  roof,  maintaining  the  old  relationships  with  honour 
untarnished  and  conventions  unbroken.  But  the  situation 
becomes  too  much  for  Ottilie’s  spirit.  The  emotional  struggle 
in  her  noble  nature  gradually  produces  a  decline  and  she  dies. 
Edward  is  unable  to  survive  the  loss  very  long  and  dies  soon 
afterwards,  partly  of  obstinate  disinclination  to  live,  partly 
too  of  a  broken  heart,  and  is  buried  beside  her.  The  stormy 
drama  closes  with  all  the  profound  simplicity  of  a  musical 
epilogue  of  Wagner,  when  Goethe  adds  the  last  fine  sentence  : 

‘  So  ruhen  die  Liebenden  neben  einander.  Friede  schwebt  fiber 
ihrer  Statte,  lieitre  vervvandte  Engelsbilder  schauen  vom  Gewolbe 
auf  sie  herab,  und  welch  ein  freundlicher  Augenblick  wird  es  sein, 
wenn  sie  dereinst  wieder  zusammen  erwachen.’ 

None  of  Goethe’s  novels  seems  to  give  such  a  sense  of  moral 
fitness  and  dramatic  completeness  as  the  work  whose  plot  we 
have  just  sketched.  It  is,  as  Goethe  said,  the  consistent  develope- 
ment  of  a  single  idea,  an  idea  which,  however  it  may  have 
been  suggested  to  Goethe,  and  however  he  may  have  used 
somewhat  fanciful  analogies  to  convey  its  import,  is  after  all  very 
simple,  and  very  familiar  in  the  life  of  man.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  material  of  the  plot  is  drawn  from  Goethe’s  own  life.  He 
said  of  it,  ‘  there  is  not  a  line  in  the  “  Wahlverwandtschaften  ” 

‘  that  is  not  drawn  from  my  own  experience.’  It  contains 
elements  obtained  from  his  early  relationship  to  the  Frau  von 
Stein,  as  well  as  from  his  deep  attachment  to  Minna  Herzlieb  in 
later  life. 

The  novel  exhibits  a  conflict  between  inherently  opposite 
forces  in  man’s  life,  one  drawn  from  the  sensuous  material, 
impulsive  and  instinctive,  the  overwhelming  strength  of  which 
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is  expressed  as  a  ‘  natural  affinity  ’ ;  the  other  from  the  ideal 
and  spiritual,  whose  power  is  embodied  in  the  sacred  order  of 
social  law  and  convention,  where  the  traditions  and  aspirations 
giving  worth  and  dignity  to  life  are  conserved.  From  neither  can 
the  individual  escape.  Fortunately  for  society,  happy  circum¬ 
stances  on  the  one  hand  and  the  security  of  life  which  belongs 
to  average  endowment  on  the  other,  enable  the  majority  of 
mankind  to  maintain  and  sustain  a  working  equilibrium  between 
these  alien  influences.  But  in  the  case  of  some,  perhaps  of 
many,  through  the  course  of  events  or  a  high  degree  of  indivi¬ 
duation,  or  through  both,  there  arises  an  intense  experience  of 
a  violent  contrast  between  them.  Life  then  becomes  a  stormy 
struggle  the  issue  of  which  terminates  either  in  the  subjection  of 
the  sensuous  to  the  spiritual,  or  in  the  ruin  of  the  individual  by 
the  conflict  of  these  opposite  forces.  This  twofold  possibility 
is  exemplified  in  Goethe’s  novel.  In  the  ca.se  of  the  Captain 
and  Cliarlotte,  the  issue  takes  one  form.  Their  moral  strength 
is  on  the  side  of  self-restraint  and  social  order  from  the  first : 
and  the  victory  over  ])as8ion  is  achieved  through  accepting 
the  demands  of  social  duty  as,  for  them,  final  and  supreme. 
Their  natural  affinity  is  doubtless  as  great  as  that  between 
Edward  and  Ottilie  :  but  it  operates  differently  when  it  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  social  law  and  order,  and  is  over¬ 
come  by  moral  submission  and  acquiescence.  Theirs  is  the 
attitude  of  the  mature  wisdom  of  life,  and  springs  from  their 
disciplined  regard  for  the  welfare  of  society  and  their  own 
welfare  in  it.  But  just  because  their  moral  nature  is  strong  and 
secure,  their  success  in  the  conflict  leaves  the  reader  coldly 
approving. 

Neither  Edward  nor  Ottilie  is  prepared  by  experience  or 
constitution  to  bring  about  such  a  favourable  issue.  Edward  is 
wayward,  self-centred  to  the  degree  of  selfishness,  self-complacent, 
one  who  mistakes  wilfulnesa  for  resolution,  and  obstinacy  for 
strength  of  character.  It  is  with  these  moral  attributes  of  his 
constitution  that  the  impulses  proceeding  from  natural  affinity 
have  to  strive.  Since  these  moral  qualities  present  no  united 
front  to  the  common  enemy  of  social  order,  he  is,  so  to  say, 
beaten  in  detail  and  succumbs  without  submitting.  The  strength 
of  the  passion  can  successfully  overcome  one  by  one  all  the 
qualities  that  make  him  of  importance  in  his  o'wn  eyes :  and 
since  those  qualities  do  not  cohere,  he  is  dragged  to  his  ruin 
inch  by  inch.  Ottilie’s  defects  are  the  defects  of  want  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  immaturity  of  spirit.  She  is  inherently  a  noble 
nature  ;  she  has  the  potentialities,  and  some  of  the  actual  attri¬ 
butes  of  a  saint — a  feature  which  Goethe  emphasises  at  the  end 
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by  making  troops  of  sick  and  diseased  find  a  cure  at  lier  shrine. 
Her  loyalty  to  the  highest,  and  to  the  moralities  of  life,  never 
falters  when  once  she  gains  sufficient  opportunity  for  detachment 
to  put  her  relation  to  Edward  in  perspective.  Before  the 
clear  gaze  of  her  pure  spirit,  her  passionate  affection  for  Edward 
stands  condemned  so  long  as  social  law  and  duty  are  against 
its  realisation.  But  precisely  there  lies  the  secret  of  her  peril. 
The  affection  is  not  evil  in  itself  :  her  whole  nature  tells  her  so : 
but  for  circumstances  its  realisation  would  be  the  fulfilment 
of  her  being  and  a  joy  to  her.  It  cannot  therefore  be  in  itself 
WTong  to  have  it  or  to  be  moved  by  it.  Her  lack  of  moral 
experience  makes  it  impossible  for  her  to  bring  these  two  aspects 
of  her  case  into  harmony,  and  she  is  therefore  alternately  swayed 
now  by  one  and  now  by  another.  Do  as  she  likes,  neither  will 
give  way.  Only  destiny  could  solve  her  difficulty  by  the  death 
of  Charlotte  or  the  fading  of  Edward’s  love.  But  neither  of 
these  takes  place.  Destiny  does  not  intervene  on  her  behalf, 
and  she  is  left  simply  to  pine  and  fade  away  under  the  agony  of 
an  unreconciled  and  irreconcileable  conflict  within  her  own  soul. 
A  conflict  which  destiny  does  not  or  cannot  mend,  it  ultimately 
destroys  altogether ;  and  her  own  natural  death  is  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  situation  which  will  satisfy  moral  neces¬ 
sity  and  the  desires  of  the  individual.  Fittingly,  therefore, 
the  novel  terminates  with  her  death,  not  by  violence  and  cata¬ 
strophe,  but  by  natural  processes.  The  result  is  received  with 
profound  regret  by  the  reader ;  but  with  an  equally  profound 
sense  of  its  artistic  fitness  and  of  satisfaction  with  the  judgement 
of  the  writer.  Any  other  result  would  do  less  than  justice 
either  to  the  fine  nature  of  Ottilie  or  to  the  inviolable  worth  of  a 
moral  life,  which  demands  and  will  accept  surrender  to  death 
and  the  powers  of  fate  rather  than  capitulate  to  a  compromise. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  disaster  of  Edward’s 
life  and  that  of  Ottilie.  Both  are  broken  on  the  wheel  of  fate ; 
but  for  Edward  this  result  is  a  form  of  moral  punishment  for 
the  evil  which  he  cherished  and  which  he  refused  to  abandon. 
His  wrong  lay  in  not  resolutely  holding  the  claims  of  the  spirit 
and  the  moral  order  to  be  higher  than  those  of  sense.  His  doom 
— which  he  accepts  with  a  kind  of  wilful  self-complacent  resig¬ 
nation,  edged  with  the  ironical  epigram  that  it  needs  genius 
for  everything,  even  for  martyrdom — his  doom  is  really  self- 
imposed.  He  stands  condemned  in  the  eyes  of  everyone  but 
himself ;  and  that  blindness  is  also  his  crime.  His  end  seems 
tragic ;  but  it  is  merely  a  sentimental  tragedy ;  in  reality  it  is 
nothing  but  punishment.  Ottilie’s  fate  is  pure  tragedy,  for  her 
case  represents  the  limitations  of  the  moral  life  in  the  plan  of 
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things.  Her  life  is  lived  just  on  the  borderland  where  morality 
is  invaded  by,  and  joins  in  a  struggle  against,  the  non-moral 
agencies  which  are  outside  the  bounds  of  the  moral  life  itself. 
By  the  j)erfection  of  Goethe’s  workmanship  in  developing  her 
character  and  career  in  this  awful  situation,  she  stands  before  ua 
as  one  of  Goethe’s  finest  literary  creations. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  interest  in  this  work. 
There  are  picturesque  scenes  of  natural  beauty  laid  before  us 
with  wonderful  simplicity  of  expression  and  detailed  accuracy 
of  delineation.  Representative  individuals  apfiear  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  at  least  equal  human  interest  ivith  the  primary 
figures,  and  their  characters  are  presented  to  us  through  action 
and  emotion  with  quite  unmistakeable  precision  of  outline. 
Throughout  the  novel  are  scattered  reflexions  on  life  and  views 
of  social  welfare  which  reveal  Goethe’s  restless  activity  of  mind 
regarding  what  most  intimately  concerns  human  affairs.  Not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  Ottilie’s  diary,  in  which 
Goethe,  through  the  medium  of  thoughtful  analysis  or  senten¬ 
tious  epigram,  conveys  to  us  the  essential  seriousness  of  Ottilie’s 
nature  and  the  gradual  formation  of  her  moral  character.  Any 
or  all  of  these  features  of  the  novel  could  profitably  occupy  a 
more  detailed  discussion.  But  we  prefer  to  focus  attention  on 
what  is  after  all  its  main  purport.  The  burden  of  the  book  is 
the  theme  which,  as  we  can  see,  occupied  Goethe  in  all  his 
novels  :  that  the  free  expression  of  an  individuality,  even  the  very 
greatest,  can  only  assume  a  healthy,  sane,  and  effective  develope- 
ment  if  it  abandons  itself  utterly  to  the  furtherance  of  the  life 
of  the  whole.  Exaggeration  of  desires  and  demands  on  life, 
which  checks  activity  and  produces  isolation — whether  the 
desires  be  for  the  gratification  of  mere  self-will  or  for  the  ideal 
which  is  unrealisable,  though  apparently  better  than  the  best — 
must  inevitably  and  ruthlessly  be  broken  by  the  wiser  destiny 
controlling  the  world.  There  is  in  the  society  of  our  genera¬ 
tion  the  amplest  scope  for  the  fullest  and  freest  activity  of  the 
best.  A  mission  in  life,  the  call  of  the  select  in  every  department, 
may  produce  martyrdom.  But  no  one  has  a  mission  to  become 
a  martyr  ;  and  self-imposed  martyrdom  is  diseased  self-conceit. 
The  business  of  the  best  and  the  commonplace  alike  is  to 
reverence  and  renounce,  and  to  accept  the  principle  conveyed  in 
Goethe’s  own  maxim : — 

Im  Ganzen,  Guten,  Schiinen, 

Resolut  zn  lel)en. 
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Art.  III.— the  SURVEY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

1.  Publications  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland. 

2.  Account  of  the  OiKrations  of  the  Great  Triyonometrical  Survey 

of  India. 

3.  Geodetic  Survey  of  South  Africa.  Reports.  Vols.  I — V. 

1896-1908. 

4.  Colonial  Reports — Annual.  The  Surveys  of  British  Africa, 

1906,  1907. 

[And  other  Works.] 

‘  Accurate  surveys  of  a  country  are  universally  admitted  to  be 
works  of  sreat  public  utility,  as  alTording  the  surest  foundation  for 
almost  every  kind  of  internal  improvement  in  time  of  peace,  and 
the  best  means  of  forming  judicious  plans  of  defence  in  time  of 
war  ;  in  which  last  circumstances  their  importance  usually  becomes 
the  most  apparent.  Hence  it  happens,  that  if  a  country  has  not 
been  actually  surveyed,  or  is  but  little  known,  a  state  of  warfare 
generally  produces  the  first  improvements  in  its  geography.’ 

"Y^ith  these  words  Major-General  Roy  prefaced  his  account 
’  ’  to  the  Royal  Society  of  the  operations  which  initiated 
the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  The  state  of  war  which 
ultimately  bore  such  excellent  fruit  was  the  Highland  rebellion 
of  1745.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Highlanders  at  Culloden  Field  the 
Government  resolved  that  their  country,  ‘  so  very  inaccessible 
‘  by  Nature,’  should  be  thoroughly  explored,  and  the  Deputy- 
Quartermaster-General  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  General 
Watson,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  map  of  the  Highlands, 
upon  which  work  Roy  was  employed,  and  produced  what  he  says 
‘  is  rather  to  be  considered  a  magnificent  military  sketch,  than  a 
‘  very  accurate  map  of  a  country.’  But  the  work  proved  so 
useful  that  it  was  extended  to  the  Lowlands,  and  would  have  been 
completed  but  for  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1755.  Eight  years 
later,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  it  was  first  proposed  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  whole  kingdom  at  the  public  cost.  Again  war 
interrupted  the  peaceful  schemes  which  war  had  instigated, 
for 

‘  a  period  of  twelve  years  having  elapsed,  since  the  scheme  had 
been  first  proposed,  as  a  work  that  could  be  best  executed  in  time 
of  profound  peace,  without  anything  being  done  in  it,  previous  to 
the  nation’s  being  unfortunately  involved  in  the  American  war; 
it  was  sufficiently  obvious  that  peace  must  be  once  more  restored 
before  any  new  effort  could  be  made  for  that  purpose.’ 
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VVe  shall  see,  however,  that  there  is  a  fascination  in  great 
schemes  of  survey  that  takes  hold  of  a  man’s  imagination.  Roy 
in  England,  Lambton  and  Everest  in  India,  Sir  David  Gill  quite 
recently  in  South  Africa,  have  met  obstruction,  but  have  never 
let  it  turn  them  from  the  purpose  of  seizing  an  opportunity  when¬ 
ever  it  might  come.  General  Roy  found  his  opportunity  in  the 
fact  that  official  business  detained  him  in  town  during  the  whole 
summer  of  1783,  whereupon,  he  .says  : 

‘  I  embraced  the  opportunity,  for  my  own  private  amusement,  to 
measure  a  base  of  774t‘3  feet  across  the  fields  between  the  Jews- 
Harp,  near  Marybone,  and  Black  Ijane,  near  I’ancras.  .  .  .  The 
principal  object  I  had  here  in  view  (besides  that  it  might  possibly 
serve  as  a  hint  to  the  public,  for  the  revival  of  the  now  almost 
forgotten  scheme  of  1763)  was  to  facilitate  the  observations,  made 
by  lovers  of  astronomy,  within  the  limits  of  the  projected  survey  .  .  . 
when,  very  unexpectedly,  I  found  that  an  operation  of  the  same 
nature,  but  much  more  important  in  its  object,  was  really  in  agita¬ 
tion.’ 

It  was  not  war,  but  the  peaceful  operation  of  determining  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  the  Observatories  of  Greenwich 
and  Paris,  which  really  started  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  England. 
This  celebrated  problem  has  found  its  final  solution  only  in  the 
present  century,  if  indeed  we  may  speak  of  the  last  telegraphic 
determination  as  final,  when  proposals  for  determining  the 
longitude  by  wireless  telegraphy  arc  already  in  the  air.  From 
time  to  time  in  the  nineteenth  century  Greenwich  and  Paris 
were  fighting  over  two  or  three  tenths  of  a  second,  with  a 
most  puzzling  want  of  success.  That  principal  source  of  current 
astronomical  history,  the  ‘  Oxford  Note  Book,’  *  has  preserved 
a  Greenwich  Visitation  Dinner  song  which  puts  the  matter 
in  a  nutshell : 

‘  In  ancient  times  and  modern  too 
Wo’ve  tried  to  find  how  far  is 
The  prime  meridian  kept  at  homo 
From  the  famous  city  of  Paris. 

The  answer  we  hope  to  find  some  day  ; 

The  only  remaining  bar  is 
That  Paris  from  Greenwich  seems  farther  away 
Than  Greenwich  is  from  Paris.’ 

Our  interest,  for  the  moment,  is  with  one  of  the  ancient  times, 
the  beginning  of  October  1783,  when  romte  d’Adhemar,  the 
French  ambassador,  transmitted  to  Mr.  Fox  a  memoir  of 
M.  Cassini  de  Thury  proposing  to  connect  Greenwich  and  Paris 

*  ‘  The  Observatory  :  a  Monthly  Review  of  Astronomy,’ 
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by  a  triangulation,  and  so  determine  the  difference  of  longitude 
by  a  way  which  has,  to  modern  geodetic  notions,  something  of  the 
paradox  involved  in  it.  The  main  principle,  however,  was  that 
which  governs  all  operations  of  geodetic  triangulation,  both  old 
and  new — two  places  are  connected  by  a  framework  of  triangles, 
rigid  as  a  lattice-girder  bridge.  The  shape  of  the  framework  is 
perfectly  determined  by  the  observation  of  all  the  angles  with  the 
theodolite.  Its  size  must  be  obtained  by  measuring  the  actual 
length  of  one  side  in  terms  of  the  standard  yard  or  m^tre.  The 
former  operation  is  the  triangulation,  the  latter  the  base  measure¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  and  not  altogether  too  technical 
matter  to  trace  how  improvements  in  the  method  of  carrying 
out  one  operation  or  the  other  have  facilitated  the  conduct  or 
cheapened  the  cost  or  improved  the  accuracy  of  the  survey.  In 
all  three  the  British  Empire  is  vitally  interested.  It  contains 
immense  areas  of  difficult  country — inaccessible  mountains  on 
the  frontiers  of  India ;  waterless  deserts  in  South  Africa  and 
Australia ;  forest-clad  flats  on  the  West  C’oast  of  Africa,  which 
demand  of  their  surveyors  all  kinds  of  resourcefulness  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  latest  improvements  of  others  or  making  them  still  later 
for  themselves.  The  British  Empire  has  vast  territories  which 
present  in  one  form  or  another  the  insoluble  puzzles  : — How  to 
develope  and  administer  a  new  country  without  the  aid  of  maps ; 
and  how  to  make  the  maps  until  the  country  is  developed  and 
become  prosperous,  and  able  to  pay  for  them.  And,  thirdly, 
the  British  Empire  is  spread  so  wide  over  the  world  that  it  is 
able  to  make  immense  contributions  to  the  scientific  problem 
of  determining  its  exact  size  and  shape,  to  geodesy  proper 
superposed  upon  the  more  utilitarian  purposes  of  map-making. 

The  most  obviously  intelligible,  the  most  accessible,  the  most 
showy  operation  of  the  survey  is  the  base  measurement ;  and  the 
measurement  of  the  first  important  base  in  England  was  made 
with  a  pomp  and  circumstance  well  calculated  to  show  that 
operations  of  the  first  importance  w'ere  under  way.  On  the 
chosen  site  of  Hounslow  Heath  General  Roy  assembled  his  deal 
measuring-rods,  cut  from  an  old  mast  of  Riga  pine  in  the  Navy 
yard  at  Deptford,  fashioned  in  the  workshops  of  the  celebrated 
Ramsden,  compared  with  the  standard  yard  at  the  Tower  and 
the  Exchequer  copy  of  it,  furnished  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  tripods  and  levels  required  for  their  support,  and  guarded  by 
a  party  of  the  12th  Regiment  of  Foot,  while 

‘  the  respectable  and  very  worthy  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
.  .  .  with  that  liberality  of  mind  which  distinguishes  all  his  actions, 
ordered  his  tents  to  be  continually  pitched  near  at  hand,  where  his 
immediate  guests,  and  the  numerous  visitors  whom  curiosity  drew 
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to  the  spot,  met  with  the  most  hospitable  supply  of  every  necessary 
and  even  elegant  refreshment.  It  will  easily  be  imagined  how 
greatly  this  tended  to  expedite  the  work.’ 

The  modern  geodesist,  measuring  bases  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  a  day  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  is  not  distracted  by  elegant 
refreshment  or  numerous  visitors,  and  he  is  consoled  by  the  fact 
that  a  recent  capital  improvement  in  his  apparatus  (the  Jaderin 
wire  of  nickel  steel,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later)  has  relieved 
him  at  last  of  the  difficulty  w'hich  soon  began  to  perturb  General 
Roy,  and  has  been  the  plague  of  all  geodetic  operations  until 
within  the  last  few  years — the  continual  alteration  of  the  length 
of  the  measuring  bars.  At  its  best  the  measurement  of  a  long 
line  in  terms  of  a  short  standard  is  an  operation  in  which  errors, 
small  to  start  with,  tend  to  add  up  and  become  big  by  continual 
repetition ;  the  trouble  is  much  aggravated  if  the  measuring- 
bars  will  not  maintain  a  constant  length.  The  10-foot  bars  of 
deal,  adopted  on  precedent,  w'ere  soon  condemned  when  it  was 
found  that  they  altered  a  thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  length  on  a  damp 
day  ;  and  the  final  measurement  of  the  base  w^as  made  with  glass 
rods,  impervious  to  moisture,  but  not  independent  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  is  no  small  testimony  to  the  care  wuth  which  these  first 
operations  were  conducted,  that  when,  in  1858,  the  whole  tri¬ 
angulation  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  was  completed,  and  the  old 
Hounslow  Heath  base  connected  with  the  more  modern  ones  on 
Salisbury  Plain  and  by  Lough  Foyle,  the  discordance  in  the 
whole  length  of  27,000  feet  amounted  to  only  two  and  a  half 
inches,  apart  from  the  difference  inherent  in  the  standard  yards 
employed. 

And  now  all  was  ready  for  the  triangulation  with  Ramsden’s 
celebrated  theodolite,  with  3-foot  circle,  an  instrument  which 
deserves  more  than  passing  mention,  for  it  and  a  copy  of  it 
triangulated  the  United  Kingdom,  while  two  more  covered  the 
greater  part  of  India.  These  famous  instruments,  inordinate  in 
size  and  crazy  in  construction  to  modern  eyes,  survive  in  the 
Survey  Museums  as  relics  of  the  heroic  age.  The  British  came 
down  in  safety  from  the  Cross  of  St.  Paul’s  and  the  tip  of  the  spire 
of  Norwich  Cathedral.  One  of  the  Indian  was  less  fortunate, 
and  we  have  heard  that  its  fall  from  the  top  of  a  pagoda  was  not 
unconnected  with  the  computation  of  a  well-known  table  of 
logarithms  ‘  in  the  sublime  solitudes  of  the  Western  Ghats,’ 
as  the  preface  tells  without  explaining  why.  Ramsden’s  instru¬ 
ment  carried  the  chain  of  triangles  from  Hounslow  across  the 
Surrey  Hills,  by  Wrotham  and  Frant,  to  Fairlight  Church  and 
Dover  Castle,  from  which  the  connexion  with  Boulogne,  Calais, 
and  Dunkirk  was  to  be  made.  To  Dover  came  the  three  French 
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Academicians,  Cassini,  Mechain,  and  Legendre,  whereby  the 
English  surveyors  were  placed  in  a  position  which  has  been 
reproduced  many  times  since  then.  Confronted  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  force  of  foreign  mathematics,  the  practical  British 
soldier  produced  a  great  number  of  white  lights  (fireworks  made 
in  the  laboratory  at  Woolwich)  and  several  reverberatory  lamps, 
for  it  had  been  found  already  that  in  our  English  climate  long 
rays  are  best  observed  to  luminoiLs  signals  shown  at  night.  So 
‘  having  been  supplied  with  such  a  proportion  of  the  lights  as 
‘  seemed  necessary  for  their  side  of  the  Channel,  and  one  of  the 
‘  lamps,  the  French  gentlemen  departed  for  Calais,’  and  in  three 
weeks  the  connexion  between  France  and  England  was  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  importance  of  these  first  geodetic  operations  in  England 
lies  not  so  much  in  their  immediate  end,  the  finding  of  the  gecxletic 
difference  of  longitude  between  Paris  and  Greenwich — important 
as  that  contribution  was  to  scientific  knowledge — as  in  their 
ultimate  extension  to  the  survey  of  the  whole  country.  The 
data  of  the  first  operations  made  it  possible  to  bring  out  a  really 
accurate  map  of  Kent.  Immediately  the  demand  arose  for 
equally  good  maps  of  Sussex  and  of  Essex ;  the  Admiralty 
demanded  that  the  chain  of  triangles  should  be  continued 
westward  to  the  Land’s  End  and  Scilly  to  improve  the  charts 
of  the  Channel ;  and  then  began  that  general  movement  in  favour 
of  a  complete  survey  of  the  kingdom,  for  which  Roy  had  longed 
ever  since  his  early  experiences  in  the  Highlands. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  however,  it  was  less  easy  than  now  to 
confine  survey  operations  to  the  making  of  maps,  without 
embarking  upon  the  more  exacting  and  fundamental  operations 
of  geodesy  proper — the  measurement  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  earth.  Nowadays  a  first-class  survey  is  not  doing  its  whole 
duty  to  man  if  it  does  not  contribute  something  to  our  knowledge 
of  these  subjects  ;  but  this  contribution  is  now  rather  a  legacy 
than  an  initial  outlay  without  which  the  work  of  map- making 
cannot  proceed.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  know 
now  the  shape  and  size  of  the  earth  so  nearly  that  any  remain¬ 
ing  uncertainty  is  no  serious  embarrassment  in  the  calculations 
which  must  be  made  as  the  work  proceeds.  So  soon  as  the  sur¬ 
veyor  begins  to  deal  with  a  territory  more  than  a  few  miles 
square,  he  has  to  face  the  problem,  how  is  he  to  represent  a  curved 
surface  upon  a  series  of  flat  sheets  ?  All  his  triangles  are  measured 
upon  the  round  surface  of  the  earth,  giving  immediate  evidence 
of  it  by  the  fact  that  their  three  angles  disobey  the  laws  of 
Euclid’s  triangles  by  making,  when  they  are  added  together, 
more  than  two  right  angles.  We  owe  to  Legendre,  one  of  the 
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three  Academicians  of  France  who  came  to  meet  Roy  at  Dover, 
the  theorem  which  enables  us  to  deal  with  these  rather*  awkward 
spherical  triangles,  and  the  whole  operation  has  now  been  put 
into  quite  tolerable  computing  shape  when  we  know  the  figure 
of  the  earth.  But  the  men  who  succeeded  to  the  task  of  mapping 
Britain  on  the  death  of  General  Roy  in  1793  were  not  in  a  position 
to  assume  that  the  general  curvature  and  shape  of  the  world, 
in  that  part  of  it  occupied  by  the  British  Islands,  was  known 
beyond  doubt,  and  so  they  had  to  set  themselves  to  find  it,  to 
measure  a  geodetic  arc  of  meridian,  and  discover  how  many  miles 
corresponded  to  one  degree  of  latitude  in  England. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  map  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  shows  a  point 
marked  with  a  triangle  on  the  high  down  south-west  of  Shanklin, 
with  the  words  ‘  Dunnose  Gt.  Inst.’,  where,  if  the  pilgrim  of 
geodetic  tastes  has  any  luck  in  finding  his  way  through  an  un¬ 
comfortable  wilderness  of  gorse,  he  will  come  upon  a  slight 
circular  mound  with  a  small  hole  in  the  top.  Underneath  is  an 
old  gun  sunk  muzzle  upwards  in  the  ground,  but  too  deep  for 
the  pilgrim’s  stick  to  reach  ;  the  centre  of  the  bore  at  the  muzzle 
marks  the  southern  end  of  the  British  arc  of  meridian,  from  which 
a  chain  of  triangles  was  run  to  Clifton  Beacon  in  Yorkshire, 
near  the  town  of  Conisboro’,  the  northern  end  of  the  first  arc. 
The  length  of  the  first  side,  from  Dunnose  to  Butser  Hill,  near 
Petersfield,  had  been  found  in  the  earlier  operations,  carried 
through  from  Hounslow  Heath.  Stepping  along,  triangle  by  tri¬ 
angle,  from  this  side  right  up  the  chain  to  Clifton  Beacon,  Captain 
Mudge,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  direction 
of  the  survey,  found  that  the  meridional  distance  from  Dun¬ 
nose  to  Clifton  was  1,036,337  feet,  while  the  difference  of  their 
astronomical  latitudes  was  2°  50'  23"'38 ;  which  gave  for  one 
degree  in  mean  latitude  52°  2'  the  length  of  60,820  fathoms ; 
though  why  fathoms  is  not  very  clear. 

These  were  the  first  results  of  geodetic  operations  in  the 
British  Empire — for  the  Cape  was  not  British  when  the  Abbe 
de  la  Caille  measured  his  arc  of  meridian  there — and  it  is  pleasant 
to  note  that  at  the  very  first  attempt  the  British  surveyors  found 
themselves  involved  in  all  the  principal  difficulties  that  have 
worried  geodesists  and  made  their  subject  interesting  ever  since. 
Some  of  the  initial  difficulties  of  measuring  a  base  we  have  already 
encountered.  We  must  now  look  for  a  moment  at  the  more  per¬ 
plexing  difficulty  which  troubled  Captain  Mudge  when  he  exam¬ 
ined  the  details  of  his  work.  That  the  earth  was  flatter  at  the 
poles  than  at  the  equator  admitted  of  no  doubt — it  was  necessary 
for  the  mathematical  theory  of  rotating  bodies ;  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  measures  of  two  arcs  of  meridian  in  Peru  and  in  Lapland, 
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carried  out  by  the  French  geodesists  Bouguer,  Maupertuis, 
Clairaut,  and  others,  had  left  only  some  uncertainty  in  the 
amount  of  the  flattening,  by  how  many  feet  a  degree  of  latitude 
on  the  equator  is  shorter  than  a  degree  nearer  the  poles.  The 
degrees  get  longer  as  you  come  north,  and  precisely  how  long 
they  were  in  the  latitude  of  England  it  was  the  business  of  Captain 
Mudge  to  discover.  The  general  result  has  been  given  above ; 
but  when  the  details  were  e.xamined  it  was  found  that  the  southern 
half  of  the  British  arc  appeared  to  be  flatter  instead  of  more 
curved  than  the  northern,  which  was  contrary  to  all  e.xpectation, 
and  explicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  plumb-line 
does  not  always  hang  vertical  nor  the  level  always  precisely 
indicate  the  horizontal ;  w'hich  proved  to  be  true. 

The  geodesists  of  the  famous  institute  at  Potsdam  have  just 
constructed  a  beautiful  instrument,  devised  by  Baron  Eotvos,  to 
measure,  as  they  explain  to  visitors,  ‘  the  horizontal  component 
‘  of  gravity  ’ — an  explanation  which  demands  a  very  clear  idea  of 
what  may  be  the  modern  definition  of  the  vertical ;  or,  to  put 
it  differently,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  horizontal  and 
the  level.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  be  untechnical  in  these  days 
when  the  earth  is  no  longer  to  be  called  a  spheroid  but  a  ‘  geoid,’ 
but  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  say  that  if 
the  earth  had  no  irregularitie.s  upon  its  surface,  and  if  the  densi¬ 
ties  of  its  internal  constituents  were  uniformly  arranged,  the 
plumb-line  w'ould  hang  vertical,  whereas  in  fact  it  is  disturbed  by 
irregularities  both  within  and  without,  and  in  mo.st  places  does 
not  hang  vertical,  being  displaced  a  few  seconds  of  arc  by  ‘  local 
‘  attraction.’  The  authorities  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  have 
complained  in  the  past  that  their  results  were  not  properly 
appreciated  by  the  people  for  whom  they  were  made  ;  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  they  have  certainly  a  case  in  point.  The  municipality 
of  Bath  make  the  most  of  the  chance  which  physicists  have  given 
them  when  they  advertise  that  the  mineral  springs  of  Bath  are 
rich  in  helium.  An  authority  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  should  have 
made  more  use  of  the  now  well-known  fact  that  there  is  ‘  con- 
‘  siderable  local  attraction  ’  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanklin. 
Although  the  dense  land  is  to  the  north,  the  much  lighter  sea  to 
the  south,  the  plumb-line  at  Dunnose  swings  nearly  two  seconds 
of  arc  to  the  south,  towards  the  sea  ;  the  geodetic  and  the  astro¬ 
nomical  latitudes  are  discordant  by  this  amount,  which  helps 
to  explain  the  anomalous  re.sult  w’hich  Captain  Mudge  found. 

For  a  country  where  there  is  nothing  very  immense  above 
ground  to  account  for  these  deflections.  Great  Britain  is  well 
provided  with  them.  Blackdown  in  Dorsetshire  is  .30()  feet 
to  the  north,  Edinburgh  500  feet,  and  Cowhythe,  near  Fordyce, 
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in  the  county  of  Banff,  nearly  a  thousand  feet  south  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  astronomical  observations,  dependent  upon  the  plumb- 
line  or  level,  would  give  to  these  places — a  sufticient  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  a  geodetic  triangulation  and  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  decent  map  based  on  astronomical  latitudes.  There 
is  not  nearly  enough  above  ground  near  these  places  to  account 
for  the  deflections  that  are  found,  and  what  there  is,  is  some¬ 
times,  as  at  Dunnose,  on  the  wrong  side,  so  that  it  is  a  fascinating 
necessity  of  modern  survey  that  one  is  compelled  to  imagine  great 
deficiencies  of  matter  under  one  district,  great  excesses  under 
another.  The  surveyor  becomes  a  diviner  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  and  nowhere  has  he  done  more  brilliant  ‘  dowsing  ’  than 
in  India  of  late  years. 

It  has  long  been  a  problem  in  India,  w'hat  is  the  effect  upon 
the  plumb-line  of  the  enormous  mass  of  the  Himalayas  and  the 
Thibet  plateau  to  the  north ;  of  the  great  deficiency  in  density, 
of  water  compared  wdth  rock,  in  the  deep  ocean  to  the  south. 
Surveys  in  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas  showed  that  the  moun¬ 
tains  exercised  an  enormous  influence  on  the  plumb-line  in  their 
neighbourhood.  The  question  remained,  how  far  did  this  effect 
extend,  and  in  particular,  did  it  extend  so  far  to  the  south  that 
it  became  reinforced  by  the  so-called  ‘  repulsion  ’  of  the  plumb- 
line  due  to  the  defect  of  mass  in  the  sea  ;  and  did  the  combination 
of  these  two  effects  make  a  general  divergence  of  the  vertical 
all  over  India.  If  it  did,  then  all  the  astronomical  latitudes  in 
India  would  be  affected  by  an  error  in  the  same  direction,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  precisely,  within  perhaps  half  a  mile, 
how  India  lies  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  until  a  geodetic 
survey  had  been  carried  across  the  Caucasus  and  into  Europe. 
Much  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  Indian  surveyors  to  this 
very  curious  problem,  whose  investigation  has  been  more  prolific 
in  giving  birth  to  new  problems  than  successful  in  disposing  of 
old  difficulties — a  pleasant  characteristic  of  scientific  work. 
The  difficulty  in  this  case  is  deep-seated  ;  it  lies  in  the  very 
roots  of  the  mountains,  requiring  that  we  know  how  the 
mountains  were  built  and  how  they  are  supported,  before  we 
can  calculate  what  effect  their  attraction  will  have  upon  the 
plumb-line  or  the  level  at  a  distant  point.  The  inside  of  the 
earth  has  been,  and  is,  a  happy  fighting  ground  for  mathematico- 
geologic  combatants.  The  mathematician  proves  by  his 
dynamical  theory  of  the  tides  that  the  earth  is  solid  inside,  or  at 
least  as  rigid  as  steel,  because  it  has  not  a  certain  tide  that  it 
would  have  were  it  not  so  rigid.  A  small  but  active  band 
of  geologists — heretics,  or  at  least  dissenters  from  the  doctrine  of 
mathematical  infallibility — contend  that  the  earth  has  a  crust 
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some  forty  miles  thick  and  is  liquid  below.  When  asked  how  so 
thin  a  crust  can  support  the  enormous  weight  of  a  mass  like  the 
plateau  of  Thibet,  three  miles  high  above  the  sea-level,  and 
several  hundred  miles  across,  they  admit  that  it  cannot,  but 
explain  that  the  mountains  have  roots,  striking  down  into  the 
molten  depths  of  greater  density  below  ;  that  they  float  like 
icebergs  in  the  ocean,  supporting,  or  at  any  rate  partly  support¬ 
ing,  their  own  weight,  with  the  result  that  the  extra  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  mass  above  is  nearly  compensated  by  the  defective 
attraction  of  the  light  root  below,  and  the  total  effect  upon  the 
plumb-line  at  a  distance  is  fairly  balanced.  Mathematicians 
are  loth  to  agree  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  really  supported 
upon  a  liquid  interior  not  so  far  down,  in  this  condition  of 
‘  isostasy  ’  ;  but  the  recent  remarkable  work  done  in  India  and 
elsewhere  seems  to  have  made  it  fairly  clear  that  if  the  mountains 
are  not  actually  supported  by  flotation,  at  any  rate  they  are  con¬ 
structed  so  that  they  would  float,  which  comes  to  very  much  the 
same  thing  in  its  effect  upon  the  pendulum  and  the  plumb-line. 
By  some  means  or  other  the  j)rocess  of  building  the  mountains 
which  has  produced  a  great  excess  of  heavy  matter  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  earth  has  left  a  compensating  deficiency 
below ;  while  in  the  opposite  case,  in  the  deep  oceans,  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  matter  in  the  ocean — since  water  is  lighter  than  rock — is 
balanced  by  the  greater  density  of  the  crust  which  forms  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  matter  much  more  dense  than  the  stuff  at  an  equal 
depth  under  the  land. 

India  has  a  long  historic  connexion  with  the  establishment 
of  this  beautiful  result.  The  probable  effect  of  the  Himalayas 
had  long  haunted  the  mind  of  the  Surveyor-General,  Colonel 
Everest,  when  about  1852  he  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Pratt,  of  Calcutta,  to  exorcise  the  spectre,  not  by 
Latin  but  by  the  mathematics  he  had  brought  from  Cambridge. 
The  Archdeacon  showed  that  the  effect  of  the  Himalayas  was 
much  le.ss  in  evidence  than  calculation  led  one  to  expect.  Sir 
George  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Itoyal  of  England,  immediately 
proposed  to  account  for  this  by  the  existence  of  roots  to  the 
mountains.  To  the  complicated  discussion  of  the  subject,  which 
has  lasted  for  fifty  years,  another  Cambridge  mathematician, 
the  Reverend  Osmond  Fisher,  Fellow  of  Jesus  and  rector  of 
Harlton,  has  contributed  much  in  his  well-known  work,  ‘  The 
‘  Physics  of  the  Earth’s  Crust’ ;  and  Colonel  Burrard,  in  a  recent 
survey  of  India  report,  has  cleared  up  most  of  the  old  difficulties 
by  proving  the  existence  of  a  new  one,  that  a  subterranean 
range  of  excessive  density  runs  underneath  Central  India  parallel 
to  the  Himalayas,  and  complicates  very  much  the  wider  effect 
of  the  mountains. 
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Famous  as  is  the  survey  of  India  in  its  dealings  with  world- 
renowned  problems  of  geodesy,  in  the  history  of  the  more  ordi¬ 
nary  surveyor’s  business  of  making  maps  it  occupies  a  place  no 
less  distinguished.  Its  founder,  Colonel  Lambton,  indeed,  was 
something  of  a  fanatic  in  his  field  methods. 

‘  As  the  atmosphere  in  India  is  usually  most  favourable  during 
the  rainy  season  for  viewing  such  objects  [the  opaque  beacons  which 
had  not  then  been  superseded  by  lamps  and  heliographs],  it  became 
the  practice  to  wait  for  the  first  heavy  fall  of  rain  and  then  take  the 
field.  ...  It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  a  reckless  waste  of  life  and 
health  was  caused  by  this  exposure  to  the  pitiless  pelting  of  the 
tropical  rains,  in  forest  tracts  teeming  with  miasma,  .  .  .  Colonel 
Lambton  was  forty-seven  years  old  when  he  commenced  the  opera¬ 
tions  ;  he  had  thus  already  reached  an  age  when,  in  India,  men  are 
mostly  thought  old — but  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  and 
the  full  vigour  of  an  unusually  robust  and  energetic  manliood. 
His  life  was  an  entire  devotion  of  self  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
service  and  the  advancement  of  science,  without  a  thought  of  ever 
ceasing  from  his  labours  while  life  lasted  ;  and  as  he  had  ever  looked 
forward  to  dying,  so  he  died,  at  his  post.’ 

His  successor.  Colonel  Everest,  made  no  secret  of  his  belief  that 
this  was  magnificent,  but  not  altogether  legitimate  surveying. 
He  revolutionised  the  field  work  by  introducing  the  heliographs 
instead  of  opaque  signals  for  his  di.stant  beacons,  which  allowed 
his  men  ‘  to  desist  from  field  operations  at  the  very  period 
‘  which,  in  the  early  part  of  my  career  and  my  four  years’  heavy 
‘  apprenticeship,  used  to  be  chosen  par  excellence  for  their  com- 
‘  mencement.’  To  Colonel  Everest  is  due  the  whole  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  survey  as  it  exists  to-day.  The  survey  is 
his  monument ;  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  highest  mountain 
of  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  some  objecting  pedants, 
who  still  propose  for  that  mountain  a  Thibetan  name  which 
no  one  can  prove  has  ever  been  lused  for  it.  The  discovery  of 
the  height  of  Mount  Everest  was  made,  not  in  the  field,  but  in  the 
computing  oflice,  where  there  was  great  excitement  one  morning 
when  one  of  the  ten  thousand  peaks  of  perpetual  snow  that 
border  India  on  the  north  came  out,  quite  unexpectedly,  29,(X)0 
feet  high.  Visitors  to  Darjeeling  who  watch  for  the  sun  to  strike 
the  peak  of  Everest  know  how  that  great  mountain  is  so  encum¬ 
bered  by  lesser  peaks  that  its  effect  of  height  is  lost,  and  it  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  Captain  Rawling,  coming 
back  from  the  Thibet  expedition  by  a  roundabout  way,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  passing  to  the  north  of  the  peak,  and  in  finally  proving 
that  there  is  no  other  mountain  in  the  chain  so  high. 

India,  of  course,  has  measured  its  arc  of  meridian  as  a  contri- 
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bution  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  though 
the  use  of  this  arc  is  somewhat  embarrassed  by  those  questions 
of  the  attraction  of  the  mountains  on  the  plumb-line  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  For  a  really  magnificent,  though 
still  incomplete,  contribution  to  the  same  problem  we  must 
turn  to  another  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Visitors  to  Norway 
who  have  made  that  most  beautiful  voyage  up  the  coast  to 
Hammerfest,  will  remember  that  on  the  promontory  of  Fuglenaes, 
which  bounds  its  land  and  island  locked  harbour  to  the  north, 
stands  a  bronze  globe  upon  a  pillar,  with  an  inscription  to  say 
that  this  is  the  northern  end  of  the  arc  of  meridian  measured 
in  Europe  by  the  geometers  of  three  nations.  And  visitors  to 
Cape  Town  may  see  on  the  wall  of  a  house  in  Strand  Street  a 
bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Lacaille,  with  a  representation 
of  the  triangles  with  wdiich  he  made  the  first  measure  of  an  arc 
of  meridian  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  greatest  arc  of 
meridian  upon  the  earth  lies  between  Hammerfest  and  the 
south  coast  of  Cape  Colony,  and  the  measurement  of  that  arc, 
already  completed  in  Europe,  is  now  under  way  in  Africa. 

The  adage  that  w'hen  a  thing  is  worth  doing  it  is  worth  doing 
well,  has  special  force  in  survey.  A  first-class  triangulation 
is  almost  as  essential  to  a  country  as  a  backbone  is  to  a  man : 
discontinuity  in  the  backbone  means  paralysis  at  least  in  the 
man  ;  absence  of  a  good  triangulation  means  absence  of  reliable 
maps,  and  at  any  rate  partial  paralysis  of  develoi)ement  in  the 
country.  A  good  triangulation  you  must  have ;  spend  a  little 
more  money  on  it  to  make  it  absolutely  first-class,  and  it  will  be 
worthy  to  take  its  place  alongside  of,  or  be  amalgamated  with, 
the  work  of  other  nations  that  have  made  it  a  point  of  national 
honour  to  see  that,  when  the  w'orld  is  being  measured  up,  their 
country  is  measured  in,  not  left  out.  This  is  the  spirit  that  has 
animated  the  survey  of  South  Africa  xinder  tlve  inspiration  of 
Sir  David  Gill,  for  twenty-seven  years  his  Majesty’s  astronomer 
at  the  Cape.  The  traditions  of  his  office,  he  held,  appeared  not 
only  to  justify  but  to  demand  that  some  portion  of  his  time 
and  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  survey  of  South  Africa ; 
and  in  the  year  following  his  appointment  papers  relating  to 
the  proposed  survey  were  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  at  the  Cape. 

‘  Sir  Bartlo  Frere  was  the  Governor  of  Cape  Colony  and  High 
Commissioner  for  South  Africa.  From  his  experience  of  Indian 
administration  he  thoroughly  realized  the  true  economy  of  having 
all  land  surveys  based  upon  a  Principal  Triangulation  of  such 
accuracy  that  its  results  might  be  considered  definitive  for  all 
future  time,  and  he  gave  his  utmost  support  to  the  proposals.’ 
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In  spite  of  financial  difficulties  the  scheme  went  forward  ;  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal  undertook  the  triangulation  of  their  terri¬ 
tories  as  a  joint  enterprise ;  Captain  (now  Colonel)  Sir  William 
Morris,  with  a  party  of  Royal  Engineers,  landed  at  Durban  in 
June  1883,  and  work  was  at  once  commenced  in  Natal. 

‘  The  proposed  meridian  series  along  the  30th  meridian  of  east 
‘  longitude,’  wrote  her  Majesty’s  Astronomer  to  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  ‘  I  look  upon  as  the  first  step  in  a  chain  of  triangles 
‘  which  ultimately  will  connect  Natal  with  the  Mediterranean 
‘  and  Alexandria.’  ‘  Nothing,’  he  adds  in  his  report,  ‘  is  easier 
‘  than  to  suggest  such  projects  ;  the  thing  is  to  execute  them.’ 

To  suggest  in  the  right  quarter,  however,  is  half-way  towards 
execution :  the  man  to  carry  through  the  enterprise  in  the 
country  he  had  determined  to  make  great  was  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes. 
We  find  that  in  1895  he  was  already  interested,  had  expressed 
the  utmost  sympathy  with  it,  and  had  promised  that  when 
certain  roads,  bridges,  and  railways  which  were  urgently  wanted 
for  the  developement  of  the  country  had  been  completed,  he 
would  make  provision  for  the  proposed  survey.  The  chain 
through  Rhodesia  was  to  start  on  the  Limpopo,  and  be  carried 
by  Gwelo  right  up  to  the  shores  of  Tanganyika,  but  Mr.  Rhodes 
very  astutely  refused  to  start  at  the  southern  end.  Start  at 
Gwelo,  he  said,  and  work  northwards  to  the  Lake.  ‘  1  have 
‘promised  to  find  you  funds  to  carry  it  there,  and  if  you  can 
‘induce  the  Transvaal  to  come  and  meet  me  at  the  Limpopo, 
‘  it  will  then  be  time  to  carry  it  southwards  and  meet  them.’ 

So  it  was  settled,  and  the  triangles  proceeded  north.  But, 
meanwhile,  much  had  happened  south  of  the  Limpopo,  and  it 
was  Lord  Milner  at  Pretoria,  not  the  President,  who  ‘  was 
‘  convinced  of  the  fact  that  among  the  first  essentials  to  good 
‘government  are  good  maps  of  the  country,  but  felt  that,  until 
‘  1902,  it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  a  commencement  of 
‘  the  work  of  survey.’  In  four  years,  however,  the  work  was  done. 
But  Rhodes  was  dead,  the  country  was  ])assing  through  a  grave 
financial  crisis,  and  the  question  was,  how  to  fill  in  the  missing 
links  between  Gwelo  and  the  Limpopo.  The  visit  of  the  British 
Association  to  South  Africa  came  at  an  opportune  moment.  The 
Association  was  interested  and  was  eventually  able  to  help  ;  its 
President,  Sir  George  Darwin,  after  a  hard  struggle,  got  together 
8001.  and  persuaded  the  British  South  Africa  Company  to  provide 
an  equal  sum,  so  that  in  June  1906  these  cablegrams  passed  : 

‘  Inform  Sir  David  Gill  from  Darwin  16001.  has  been  granted 
only  provided  he  guarantees  finish  connexion.’ 

‘  Gill  accepts  responsibility.  Acts  of  God  and  the  King’s  enemies 
excepted.’ 
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With  these  operations  the  great  African  arc  of  meridian 
is  carried  close  up  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  whence  it  must  pass 
through  German  territory  to  Uganda.  For  the  moment  that 
is  in  suspense,  but  an  unexpected  chance  has  enabled  the  British 
to  begin  again.  When  the  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury  advised 
students  of  Imperial  problems  to  study  large-scale  maps,  he 
forgot  to  add  that  there  were  none  to  be  had  for  most  parts 
of  the  British  Empire ;  while  geographers  have  some  reason  to 
regret  that  he  did  not  appreciate  the  weak  points  of  such  maps 
as  were  in  existence.  A  study  of  the  boundaries  in  Africa  agreed 
upon  d  priori  will  show  that  the  Foreign  Office  had  a  liking 
for  meridians,  ignoring  the  fact  that  while  it  is  easy  to  determine 
latitude  in  the  field,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  longitude 
without  a  proper  survey.  Some  miserable  traveller  must  have 
determined  the  longitude  of  Lake  Albert  Edward  with  a  sextant 
and  lunar  distances ;  the  map  showed  that  the  thirtieth  meri¬ 
dian,  the  agreed  boundary  between  Uganda  and  the  Congo  State, 
passed  through  the  lake,  whereas  it  really  lies  thirty  miles  to  the 
east,  and  by  the  letter  of  the  treaty  Uganda  is  cut  off  from  access 
to  the  lake.  As  a  preliminary  to  treating  for  some  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  muddle,  a  mixed  commission  is  now  at  work  upon 
a  map  of  the  country  along  this  boundary,  while  by  a  curious 
coincidence  Sir  David  Gill  learned  that  there  was  actually 
some  money  going  for  geographical  research.  The  reader  who 
has  followed  this  history  of  geodesy  in  Africa  will  guess  what 
became  of  that  money.  It  has  helped  to  send  out  a  geodesist 
to  the  boundary  commission,  to  measure  a  few  more  degrees 
of  the  arc  north  of  the  German  section,  encourage  them  to  join 
up  with  the  British  north  and  south,  and  so  leave  the  task  of 
completing  the  work  to  the  Government  of  the  Soudan  and  of 
Egypt.  In  Egypt  the  geodetic  survey  is  already  begun,  to  the 
astonishment  of  someone  who  thought  that  that  sort  of  thing 
had  all  been  done  there  long  ago — by  Ptolemy.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  Sir  David  Gill  knows  exactly  how  at  the  last  the 
triangles  will  be  taken  along  the  coast  of  the  Levant  and  across 
the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  to  make  their  final  junction 
with  Struve’s  triangulation,  and  so  to  the  North  Cape  from  the 
Southern  Ocean.* 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  question  of  the  connexion 
of  the  geodetic  arcs  of  Europe  and  Africa  has  been  discussed  by 
Major  E.  H.  Hills  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Geographical 
Section  of  the  British  A.ssociation,  meeting  in  Dublin.  Major 
Hills  thinks  that  Sir  David  Gill’s  proposed  connexion  by  way  of 
Greece  would,  for  technical  reasons,  be  weak,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  avoid  it  by  carrying  the  line  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
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If  anyone  should  doubt  the  wisdom  of  spending  money  on 
these  fundamental  operations  of  a  survey  he  may  be  referred 
at  once  to  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  compare  its  position 
with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire  in  Africa.  The  Survey 
Congress,  which  met  at  Cape  Town  in  1904  to  formulate  a  plan 
for  the  topographical  map  of  all  South  Africa,  drew  up  a  unani¬ 
mous  report,  ‘  but  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  appears 
‘  that  the  conference  opened  its  mouth  too  wide.’  *  The  trouble 
was,  of  course,  that  the  plan  demanded  money  which  could  not 
be  found.  But  the  need  for  maps  was  so  pressing  that  the  British 
Government  undertook  to  bear  half  the  cost  of  the  map  of  the 
Orange  River  Colony,  if  the  colony  would  find  the  other  half ; 
which  they  have  been  able  to  do.  The  Colonial  Survey  Section 
of  Royal  Engineers  is  now  at  work,  and  making  such  excellent 
progress  that  the  whole  may  well  be  finished  and  published  by 
1911,  at  a  cost  of  18,0001.  This  excellent  result  is  possible  only 
because  the  geodetic  triangulation  already  exists.  No  accumu¬ 
lation  of  error  can  arise  when  the  framework  is  absolutely  fixed 
with  all  possible  precision.  The  work  can  be  done  in  an  orderly 
fashion  sheet  by  sheet.  Some  of  the  sheets  are  already  published, 
and  the  colony  is  beginning  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  wise  ex¬ 
penditure  which  it  incurred  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  David  Gill 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  map  will  be  carried  to  the  boundary 
along  the  watershed  of  the  Drakeirsberg  range,  and  there  for 
the  present  it  will  stop,  leaving  the  splendid  descent  into  the 


to  Constantinople,  and  then  up  the  east  side  of  Turkey  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube.  ‘  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Turkish  authorities  either 
will  or  could  carry  out  such  a  work  ;  in  fact,  seeing  that  even  when 
completed  it  would  be  totally  useless  to  them,  it  would  hardly  be 
reasonable  to  expect  them  to  do  so.  It  must  therefore,  presum¬ 
ably,  be  a  matter  for  international  co-operation.  When  we  look 
back  a  few  years  and  call  to  mind  the  prominent  part  that  this 
country  has  taken  in  the  survey  of  Palestine — I  need  only  mention 
in  this  connexion  the  names  of  Kitchener,  Warren,  and  Conder — 
we  cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of  regret  that  we  are  not  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  take  the  whole  execution  of  this  section  of  the  line  upon 
our  shoulders.  I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  many  urgent  claims  upon 
the  Treasury  to  suggest  that  it  is  possible  that  they  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  incur  such  a  charge  ;  but  supposing  for  the  moment  that 

fart  of  the  necessary  funds  could  be  provided  from  other  sources, 
think  that  we  may  fairly  urge  that  it  is  our  duty  to  contribute 
a  substantial  monetary  grant  towards  the  furtherance  of  an  end  so 
desirable  and  so  practically  useful.’ 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Colonial  Survey  Committee :  The  Surveys 
of  British  Africa. 
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plains  of  Natal  and  all  the  Ladysmith  country  still  shrouded  in 
that  topographical  darkness  which  hung  over  the  British  army 
before  Colenso. 

The  Orange  River  Colony,  says  the  Annual  Survey  Report, 
occupies  a  position  superior,  in  respect  of  surveys,  to  that  of 
any  other  British  colony  or  protectorate  in  Africa.  How  the 
others  are  faring,  and  what  a  fascinating  variety  of  conditions 
there  is  in  British  Africa,  may  be  read  in  the  pages  of  the  same 
report,  an  admirable  publication  recently  established,  invaluable 
to  the  geographer,  and  full  of  lively  information ,  and  instruction 
to  the  surveyor.  Lake  Chad,  reputed  a  great  inland  navigable 
sea,  proves  to  be  two  large  shallow  ponds  never  more  than  five 
feet  deep,  surrounded  by  swamps.  An  indelible  picture  of  the 
Gambia  is  drawn  in  the  statement  that  this  colony  has  been 
sufficiently  well  mapped  by  the  boundary  commissions ;  the 
colony  is  all  boundary,  a  narrow  belt  between  parallels  of  latitude 
only  twenty-six  geographical  miles  apart  in  the  west,  narrowing 
to  a  strip  of  six  miles  on  each  bank  of  the  river.  In  the  British 
Central  Africa  Protectorate,  ‘  owing  to  pressure  of  work  nothing 
‘  was  done  in  1904  ’ — though  we  doubt  if  the  surveyors  of  that 
country  would  feel  that  this  is  quite  a  happy  description  of  their 
labours.  Governments  which  are  met  with  continual  demands 
for  spending  money  on  survey  must  envy  a  colony  which  has 
regulated  its  survey  plans  by  ‘  the  pressing  necessity  for  making 
‘  money.’  This  is,  very  appropriately,  the  Gold  Coast,  whose 
survey  is  thus  happily  described  : 

‘  The  survey  came  into  existence  in  order  to  demarcate  the  many 
mining  concessions  for  which  leases  had  been  taken  out.  The 
annual  expenditure  is  large,  but  is  partly  balanced  by  the  annual 
revenue,  which  is  made  up  of  the  survey  fees  charged  to  companies 
for  cutting  their  concession  boundaries, 

‘  Owing  therefore  to  the  necessity  not  only  of  dealing  rapidly 
with  the  accumulated  mass  of  concessions  which  required  urgent 
surveys,  but  also  of  making  up  the  anticipated  revenue,  the  whole 
of  the  available  staff  of  surveyors  w'ere  employed  during  the  first 
three  years  in  cutting  concesvsion  boundaries,  and  in  surveying  rigid 
transverse  lines  on  which  to  base  the  concession  surveys  and  obtain 
their  relative  positions  accurately.  Consequently  only  the  topo¬ 
graphical  details  of  the  country  lying  close  to  the  work  mentioned 
w'ere  obtainable  in  this  period.  In  the  last  two  years  these  conditions 
have  become  slightly  modified,  but  the  map  would  still  present 
greater  blanks  than  it  actually  does  had  not  the  failure  of  so  many 
Ashanti  mining  companies  in  1904-5  permitted  of  the  employment 
on  topographical  survey  work  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  staff 
brought  out  to  demarcate  their  concessions.  The  revenue  naturally 
suffered  by  this,  but  the  map  gained.’ 
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It  is  pleasant  to  find  8ome”consolation  even  in  the  history  of 
Ashanti  gold  mining.  The 'country  itself  is  described  in  a 
single  phrase  :  ‘  Nowhere  can  a  view  be  obtained  of  any  import- 
‘ance.’  But  to  this  circumstance  we  are  indebted  for  the 
admirable  example  of  survey  by  theodoHte  and  steel  tape  traverse 
given  us  by  the  Gold  Coast  survey. 

A  very  interesting  question  is  how  to  train  native  surveyors 
for  those  tropical  countries  where  the  employment  of  many 
white  men  is  too  extravagant  in  health  and  in  money.  Some 
of  the  native  races  of  India  arc  born  surveyors,  and  Mr.  Kipling 
does  them  an  injustice  in  his  story  of  the  unhappy  man  who 
was  driven  to  propitiate  the  demon  of  his  plane  table  with 
marigold  wreaths  when  he  got  a  large  vacancy  in  the  nriddle  of 
his  sheet  for  which  he  could  not  account — a  diflficulty  quite 
impossible  with  the  plane  table.  But  the  native  surveyors  of 
India  have  failed  when  transported  to  Africa,  so  several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  train  nativ’es  of  Africa  to  the  work.  The 
Commissioner  of  Lands  for  Southern  Nigeria  reports  astonishing 
success.  ‘  These  young  men  now  thoroughly  understand 
‘lettering,  colouring,  plotting  by  co-ordinates  and  with  pro- 
‘  tractor,  conical  projection,  the  method  of  checking  long  traverses 
‘  .  .  .  the  use  of  the  eidograph,  arithmometer  ’ ;  .  .  .  while 
those  trained  in  the  field  ‘  can  quite  efficiently  take  latitude 
‘  and  obtain  true  bearing  ’ — which  makes  quite  depressing  read¬ 
ing  to  those  who  have  to  teach  young  men  at  home.  From 
the  8oudan  comes  an  equally  striking  report.  Nine  years 
after  the  fall  of  Omdurman  the  Director  of  Surveys  in  the  Soudan 
is  able  to  report  that  boys  trained  in  the  Gordon  College  show 
an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  simple  plane-table  work ;  their 
chief  fault  is  carelessness,  and  a  tendency  to  do  everything  at  a 
breakneck  pace.  The  Colonial  Survey  Committee  speak  very 
hopefully  of  the  prospect  for  these  native  surveyors,  even  for 
those  whose  natural  aptitude  is  allied  with  a  natural  failing  : 

‘  The  chief  difficulty  at  first  will  be  found  in  developing  that  habit 
of  scrupulous  honesty  which  is  the  chief  essential  of  a  surveyor’s 
character.  This  habit  of  mind  can  be  formed  by  a  system  of  checks 
and  punishments  until  the  native  surveyor’s  conscience  becomes  as 
tender  as  the  conditions  of  the  case  require.’ 

It  is  delightful  to  turn  on  a  few  pages  and  read  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Soudan,  where,  owing  to  local  exigencies  of  boundary 
delimitation,  gold  mining  concessions,  and  trouble  in  the  Jebels 
of  Southern  Kordofan,  ‘  patches  of  accurate  work  have  been 
‘  scattered  about  all  over  the  country  ’  without  any  proper 
connexion  by  triangulation ;  ‘  for  the  present  the  errors  that 
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exist  will  be  left  to  be  absorbed  in  the  desert  ’ — a  most  immoral 
proceeding. 

All  over  Africa,  indeed,  we  have  the  same  story  of  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  good  government  without  good  maps.  In  the  East 
Africa  Protectorate,  for  want  of  a  triangulation, 

‘  much  wasteful  expenditure  was  incurred,  and  settlers  had 
legitimate  grievances  against  the  (lovernment.’  ‘  The  absence  of 
survey  has  led  from  one.  difficulty  to  another.  The  land  in  some 
districts  is  said  to  have  been  applied  ,for  many  times  over,  other 
districts  partially  settled  have  been  clo.sed  for  further  settlement, 
other  districts  again  have  not  been  opened  for  settlement  at  all.  .  . 
As  a  consequence  the  general  developement  of  the  country  has 
received  a  severe  check.’  * 

It  is  doubly  satisfactory  to  read  that  these  difficulties  are  now 
being  overcome  by  a  well-organised  department,  even  though 
‘  it  is  unwise  to  insist  on  a  very  high  degree  of  precision  in  cadas- 
‘  tral  maps  that  are  urgently  required.’  This  question  of  the 
degree  of  refinement  to  be  exacted  from  a  department  with 
much  too  much  to  do  is  not  easy  to  settle  without  a  somewhat 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  canons.  The  same  difficulty  arises 
in  Uganda.  Much  of  the  trouble  in  that  kingdom  w’as  supposed 
to  be  due  to  an  over-ready  appreciation  of  the  points  of  conflict 
between  the  Protestant  and  the  Romish  creeds.  The  Commissioner 
of  Uganda,  however,  reports  that  he  looks  upon  ‘  this  mapping  of 
‘  the  estates  and  the  eventual  settlement  of  tlie  land  question 
‘  as  the  main  factor  in  the  peace  and  development  of  the  country.’ 
A  little  may  very  well  be  sacrificed  to  ha.stcn  this  end.  ‘  Some 
‘  of  the  methods  adopted  may  be  painful  to  the  feelings  of  the 
‘  academic  surveyor,  but  the  desired  result  wdll  be  obtained 
‘  by  employing  these  methods  ’ — an  admirable  ending  to  a  most 
interesting  report. 

We  mu.st  not,  however,  close  our  reference  to  the  survey 
reports,  which  show  the  new  spirit  working  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  without  reference  to  the  many  boundary  commissions 
that  have  been  at  work  since  the  partition  of  Africa  between 
the  Powers.  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  between  Canada  and  the 
States,  the  more  recent  Alaska  boundary  dispute  in  the  extreme 
north-west,  the  Argentine-Chile  arbitration,  and  finally  the 
Akaba  boundary  trouble,  have  all  provided  instances  of  the 
delicacy  with  which  tlie  fixing  of  an  international  boundary 
must  he  conducted,  or  the  dangers  which  may  arise  from  any 
loosene.ss  and  ambiguity’^  in  the  definitions,  so  long  as  there  is 
not  a  chain  of  conspicuous  beacons  erected  at  intervals  along 

*  Report  of  the  Land  Commission,  1905. 
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the  boundary  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  The  realization 
of  these  dangers  has  enabled  the  governments  concerned  to  take 
time  by  the  forelock,  and  to  get  the  more  difficult  questions 
settled,  or  in  process  of  settlement,  before  acute  trouble  had 
arisen.  There  are  now,  says  the  Report,  no  ‘  hinterlands  ’  in 
British  Africa,  the  partition  of  the  continent  is  complete,  and 
the  boundaries  arc,  with  few  exceptions,  well  defined — by  treaty 
or  convention,  that  is  to  say  ;  the  process  of  delimitation  is  as 
yet  by  no  means  complete.  The  British  Empire  has  a  direct 
interest  in  seventeen  thousand  miles  of  boundary  in  Africa. 
Up  to  July  1907,  and  principally  within  ten  years  of  that  date, 
British  boundary  commissions,  with  their  foreign  colleagues, 
had  traversed  9250  miles  of  frontier,  each  party  making  its 
own  map  as  it  w'ent,  agreeing  at  the  end  upon  the  positions  of 
the  geographical  features,  and  then,  if  they  had  full  powers  to 
complete  the  delimitation,  marching  back  along  the  border, 
erecting  pillars,  and  informing  the  chiefs.  This  great  activity 
in  frontier  delimitation  has  had  a  curious  result :  the  land  frontiers 
of  British  possessions  in  Africa  are  much  better  mapped  than  the 
interiors,  or  indeed  than  the  coast  lines.  A  most  striking  trans¬ 
formation  has  been  wrought  in  the  maps  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

The  delimitation  of  an  international  frontier  has  sometimes 
a  humorous  side  which  does  not  get  into  the  official  reports. 
Tradition  says  that  on  one  frontier — not  British — the  imposing 
appearance  of  the  theodolite  belonging  to  one  party  caused  the 
collapse  of  the  other  side.  On  a  very  recent  occasion,  in  which 
British  commis.sioners  were  at  work,  they  were  accompanied 
by  tw'o  grave  colleagues  carrying  an  aneroid  barometer  as  their 
contribution  to  the  operations.  On  another,  the  commission 
was  instructed  to  carry  a  boundary  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Chad. 
Marching  on  through  tall  grass  well  above  their  heads,  they 
found  the  ground  becoming  soft ;  soon  the  w’ater  was  over 
their  boots ;  w'hen  it  Avas  up  to  their  waists  they  Avere  still  in 
the  grass,  AA'hich  seemed  to  continue  for  ever.  Precisely  AA'here 
the  lake  begins  and  the  boundary  ends  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt, 
though  the  doubt  is  no  more  likely  to  give  rise  to  active  frontier 
troubles  than  in  a  case  of  the  very  opposite  kind  in  South  Africa, 
where  a  long  stretch  of  Anglo-German  boundary  cannot  be 
marked  Avith  pillars  because  the  country  is  absolutely  waterless. 

Our  boundary  commissions  have  had  such  magnificently  A^aried 
experience  on  these  African  boundaries  that  they  have  learned 
to  make  light  of  terre.strial  embarTa.ssments,  however  com¬ 
plicated.  It  is  remarkable  that  just  about  the  time  they  were 
prepared  to  conquer  any  difficulty  on  earth,  the  moon  should 
haA’e  gone  wrong  in  the  sky.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
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century  the  moon  has  shown  a  fine  contempt  for  the  pains 
which  astronomers  are  at  to  predict  her  place  in  the  Nautical 
Almanacs  for  some  years  in  advance.  In  seven  or  eight  years 
she  has  diverged  from  her  expected  place  in  the  sky  by  an 
e(|ual  number  of  seconds  of  arc  ;  and  no  one  has  the  slightest 
idea  what  the  reason  may  be.  The  thing  has  been  done  artistic¬ 
ally,  at  the  precise  moment  when  lunar  theorists,  after  two 
centuries  of  work,  imagined  that  they  had  at  last  a  complete 
theory  of  the  moon’s  motion  ;  that  all  outstanding  doubts  had 
been  removed  by  Browm’s  completion  of  Hill’s  new  lunar  theory, 
and  that  henceforth  all  would  be  smooth  sailing.  The  sudden 
dislocation  in  the  moon’s  predicted  place  brings  into  prominence 
the  pre-eminent  position  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich 
in  respect  to  the  observation  of  the  moon.  Other  observatories 
have  occupied  themselves  with  it  from  time  to  time.  Greenwich 
is  the  only  one  which  has  never  interrupted  its  scries  of  observa¬ 
tions,  and  becomes  therefore  to-day  the  only  salvation  of  sur¬ 
veyors  w’ho  are  condenmed  by  diplomatists  to  run  a  boundary 
up  a  defined  meridian,  out  of  reach  of  the  telegraph,  out  of 
reach  of  triangulation  from  known  points,  and  altogether 
dependent  upon  the  true  place  of  the  moon  for  a  true  determina¬ 
tion  of  longitude.  The  mere  fact  that  Greenwich  can  always 
furnish  them  data  for  the  determination  of  the  Empire’s 
boundaries  in  Africa  must  be  worth  in  hard  cash  no  small  part 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  that  renowned  observatory. 

The  energy  w'hich  has  been  throwi  into  the  survey  of  British 
Africa  brings  into  sharp  contrast  the  backward  condition  of  the 
maps,  or  more  frequently  the  complete  absence  of  maps  in  much 
older  and  more  established  portions  of  the  Empire.  Canada, 
for  example,  has  been  much  behindhand.  Only  within  the  last 
few  months  has  the  first  topographical  sheet  of  Canada  been 
published,  despite  the  great  sums  of  money  that  were  spent  upon 
survey  every  year  in  the  Dominion,  by  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior,  the  Geological  Survey,  Public  Works,  Raihvays  and 
Canals,  and  Militia.  At  the  moment  when,  by  an  arrangement 
between  the  Topographical  Section  of  the  General  Staff  and  the 
Dominion  Militia  Department,  the  topographical  survey  is  at 
last  well  under  way,  and  the  first  sheet  is  published,  it  would 
display  ‘  a  talent  for  the  inopportune  amounting  to  positive 
‘  genius  ’  to  insist  upon  the  waste  that  Canada  has  suffered 
from  absence  of  a  w'ell-defined  scheme  of  survey.  The  cost  of  a 
similar  haphazard  process  in  England  is  thus  summarised  by 
Captain  Palmer : 

‘  In  1842,  on  the  passing  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  2,000,000/. 
was  spent  in  making  large-scale  plans. 
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‘  At  a  later  date  inucli  of  this  work  had  to  be  done  over  again.  In 
1845  about  250,000f.  was  spent  on  surveys  for  railways  which  were 
actually  carried  out,  and  very  many  hundreds  of  thousands  on 
surveys  for  schemes  which  never  were  carried  out. 

‘  In  1856  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  spent  40,000?.  on  further 
maps. 

‘  And  so  on.  In  this  way  at  least  the  whole  cost  of  a  proper 
survey  was  spent  without  producing  a  single  map  which  was  good 
for  any  other  purpose  than  the  special  one  for  which  it  was  made. 
There  was  no  system,  nothing  was  published ;  a  great  deal  was 
hardly  preserved.  But  it  is  sad  to  think  that  the  mistakes  and  the 
waste  which  cost  the  old  country  many  millions  have  been  repeated 
in  the  new,  with  less  c.xcuse.  At  least  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  system 
by  which  the  various  departments  of  a  government  make  their  own 
surveys  ab  initio.  A  general  survey  of  the  country  made  once  for  all 
may  serve  as  the  basis  for  every  enterprise,  military,  engineering, 
geological,  or  political.  Something  may  have  to  be  added  to  the 
general  map,  but  nothing  should  ever  have  to  bo  repeated  :  that 
seems  to  be  the  clear  principle  upon  which  the  survey  of  a  country 
should  be  conducted.  Should  it  be  proposed,  for  example,  to  make 
a  railway  from  Montreal  to  Hudson  Bay.  If  the  railway  surveyors 
go  in  first  they  will  make  a  map  for  their  own  purposes,  and  leave  out 
everything  that  does  not  concern  them  ;  the  scheme  proves  impractic¬ 
able,  perhaps,  or  too  costly  ;  nothing  is  done,  and  nearly  the  whole 
cost  of  the  survey  is  thrown  away.  But  should,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Survey  Department  begin  with  a  general  topographical  map,  there 
is  something  gained  for  good  and  all.  The  railway  surveyors  may 
add  the  minuter  detail  which  they  require  at  comparatively  small 
expense,  and  if  the  scheme  falls  through,  only  this  extra  expenditure 
is  thrown  away.  The  map  remains.’ 

Because  the  survey  of  a  country  is  so  frequently  in  military 
hands,  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  a  military  survey 
and  a  military  map  are  in  some  way  distinct  from  the  topo¬ 
graphical  map  that  is  useful  to  every  ci^^lian.  A  paragraph  in 
a  recent  report  emphasises  very  neatly  the  falsity  of  this  idea. 
The  writer  was  asked  to  re{)ort  upon  the  militarj’'  survey  of  a 
certain  country.  But  inasmuch  as,  he  remarks,  ‘  a  survey 
‘  adequate  for  military  purposes  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  that 
‘  is  serviceable  for  all  purposes  for  which  maps  are  required, 
‘  I  have  erased  the  word  “  military  ”  from  the  title.’  In  one 
respect,  however,  an  elHcient  survey  department  should  be 
military :  it  must  have  a  military  organisation,  with  at  least 
a  quasi-military  discipline.  Nor  can  any  ci\ilian  with  experience 
of  large  survey  operations  quarrel  with  the  spirit  of  this  military 
verdict.  The  party  with  the.  theodolite  is  perched  on  top  of 
one  mountain,  waiting  the  sometimes  rare  and  never  frequent 
occasions  when  they  can  see  the  signals  of  four  or  five  other 
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parties  on  other  mountain  tops,  thirty,  forty,  or  sixty  miles 
away.  Everything  depends  upon  the  precision  with  which  those 
outlying  parties  obey  orders,  showing  their  signals  so  long  as 
they  are  required,  and  making  the  best  of  their  way  with  all 
speed  to  another  point  as  soon  as  they  receive  the  heliographed 
order  to  move.  Nothing  but  a  severe  sense,  of  duty  and  disci¬ 
pline  can  save  operations  like  these  from  delay  or  failure.  The 
discipline  must  be  of  the  military  pattern  ;  in  the  absence  of 
a  military  organisation  it  becomes  irksome. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  survey 
that  a  sense  of  discipline  and  organised  co-operation  is  required. 
A  study  of  the  history  of  survey  in  different  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  shows  the  paramount  need  of  intelligent  discipline  in 
the  Government  departments  which  require  surveys  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Canada  spent  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  without  producing  a  topographical  map  of  any  import¬ 
ance.  The  same  thing  has  happened  in  Australia,  in  Ceylon, 
and  in  South  Africa.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  played  the  comedy  of  two  Government  departments 
producing  elaborate  maps  of  the  same  country,  each  pretending 
ignorance  of  the  other.  Such  waste  will  continue  until  each 
Government  insists  that  all  surveys  are.  done  by  one  export 
department,  and  allows  that  department  the  means  to  work  upon 
a  provident  and  not  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  learned  this  lesson  too  late  to  avoid  the  shocking  vraste 
of  public  and  private  money  which  took  place  in  the  first  half  of 
last  century ;  but,  thanks  in  great  measure  to  the  perfectly 
informed  determination  of  Sir  Henry  James,  we  have  now  com¬ 
plete  maps  of  the  whole  country,  continually  revised  so  that 
no  sheet  is  ev'cr  so  much  as  fifteen  years  out  of  date.  Landowners 
and  public  authorities  have  long  realised  the  value  of  the  large- 
scale  cadastral  maps.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  until 
within  the  last  few  years  the  public  has  been  singularly  unappre¬ 
ciative  of  the  value  of  the  topographical  maps  of  their  islands. 
Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  In  the  old  standard  inch-to-the- 
mile  map  of  the  country  the  authorities  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
showed  a  certain  want  of  imagination,  of  aptitude  to  hit  the 
public  taste  and  requirements.  And  nothing  shows  up  more 
clearly  the  defect  of  the  old  maps  than  the  magnificent  new 
series  which  are  now  being  issued  from  Southampton.  The  old 
map  was  printed  entirely  in  black.  A  masterpiece  of  copper¬ 
plate  engraving,  it  was  nevertheless  more  or  less  unintelligible 
to  the  ordinary  person.  The  distinctions  between  footpaths 
and  rivulets,  parish  boundaries  and  contour  lines,  might  be  dis¬ 
cerned  in  a  good  light  by  a  trained  eye,  but  at  the  best  they 
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were  ineffective.  A  complicated  country  was  lost  in  the  attempt 
to  represent  by  different  kinds  of  black  lines  what  could  never 
be  made  distinct  without  the  use  of  colour.  The  issue  of  the 
coloured  one-inch  map  marked,  then,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  usefulness  of  the  national  survey.  So  soon  as  the 
metalled  roads  arc  coloured  yellow,  the  rivers  blue,  the  contours 
red,  the  woods  green,  and  the  hills  shaded  brown,  the  map 
becomes  a  thing  which  anyone  may  use  to  get  about  with,  on 
foot,  bicycle,  or  motor,  at  a  fair  pace,  without  going  blind. 
Mount  it  on  linen  and  put  it  in  a  folding  cover,  and  you  have 
a  map  which  is  useful  the  moment  it  is  bought,  and  needs  not 
the  expensive  visit  to  a  map-mounter.  Finally,  cut  the  cover 
down  the  back,  and  fold  the  map  face  outwards,  so  that  it  can 
be  opened  like  a  book  at  any  required  page,  taken  from  the 
pocket  and  opened  with  one  hand  without  dismounting  from  a 
bicycle,  and  you  have  the  admirably  convenient  form  in  which 
all  the  small-scale  Ordnance  Survey  maps  are  now  published. 

The  authorities  of  the  Ordjianco  Survey  are  indeed  to  be 
congratulated  heartily  upon  the  interest  ami  beauty,  the  excel¬ 
lence  and  the  inexpensiveness  of  their  recent  productions, 
which  come  very  happily  at  the  moment  when  a  new  spirit 
has  been  infused  into  the  teaching  of  geography  in  the  Empire. 
The  old  dull  catalogue  of  tributaries  and  towns  upon  the  right 
bank  or  the  left  bank,  the  statistics  of  trade  and  population 
twenty  years  behind  the  times,  have  given  place  to  a  new  geo¬ 
graphy,  which  might  be  labelled  as  a  compound  of  all  the  natural 
sciences  and  some  of  the  arts,  but  is  perhaps  fairly  described 
as  the  study  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  sky  in  relation  to 
everything  that  happens  upon,  in,  or  under  them.  Even 
morals  are  not  excluded  from  the  new  geography.  The  Director 
of  Education  to  the  State  of  Victoria  gave  a  remarkable  address 
last^  year  to  a  meeting  in  Cambridge  of  County  Education 
Secretaries.  ‘  lie  taught  them  the  whole  duty  of  man,  and  called 
‘  it  geography,’  was  a  happy  description  of  his  method.  Not 
every  teacher  can  rise  to  these  heights.  But  we  are  glad  to 
read  in  the  latest  report  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  that  the 
experiment  of  issuing  maps  of  the  district  at  a  cheap  rate  for  use 
in  schools  has  met  with  great  success.  When  the  study  of 
geography  begins  at  home  it  is  a  real,  living,  interesting  thing — 
nature  study  of  the  finest  and  most  instructive  kind,  free  from  the 
disagreeable  creepiness  of  so-called  natural  history :  ‘  lizards 
‘  up  your  legs  ;  what  they  call  getting  close  to  Nature,’  as  The 
Mollusc’s  brother  defines  it.  An  eye  for  the  broad  features  of 
nature,  an  eye  for  country,  as  the  scout  or  the  surveyor  calls  it, 
is  an  aptitude  that  the  dweller  in  a  closely  populated  land  is 
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very  liable  to  lose.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  that  school  teaching 
should  get  everyone  into  the  way  of  walking  with  the  one-inch 
map,  bicycling  or  motoring  with  the  half-inch,  and  railw'ay 
travelling  with  the  quartcr-i:ich.  The  latter  pastime  deserves 
to  be  more  popular  than  at  present  it  is.  Reading  in  the 
train  is  tiring ;  looking  out  of  the  window  for  partridges  and 
hares  is  just  as  bad  ;  but  with  a  quarter-inch  map  as  a  com¬ 
panion  there  is  not  a  railway  journey  in  England — except  that 
from  Ely  to  Lincoln — that  has  not  points  of  interest  every  ten 
minutes.  You  cannot  actually  see  Belvoir  Castle  from  the 
train  between  Grantham  and  Nottingham,  or  Woburn  Abbey 
from  Bletchley  Junction,  but  you  can  see  where  they  are,  and 
never  forget  it ;  while  the  Southron  without  a  map  who  goes 
from  Perth  to  Glasgow  and  misses  the  Allan  Water,  the  distant 
view  of  the  Braes  of  Doune,  and  even  the  Bannock  Burn,  has 
nrissed  all  the  pleasure  of  the  journey. 

There  is  an  excellent  method  of  colouring  a  map  called  the 
‘  layer  system  ’  which  has  just  been  adopted  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey  for  the  half-iirch  map,  at  the  instigation,  we  believe, 
of  the  Army  Council.  Bartholomew'’8  well-known  half-inch 
map  is  an  example,  but  not  a  good  example,  of  the  system. 
The  newly  published  large-sheet  half-inch  maps  ‘  with  layers  ’  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  are  wonderful  pieces  of  map-making,  which 
bring  up  the  structure  of  the  country  in  an  extraordinary  way. 
All  the  land  less  than  100  feet  above  mean  sea-level  is  coloured 
in  tw’o  shades  of  dull  greyish  green.  Above  the  100-foot  contour 
shades  of  brown  are  introduced,  becoming  a  shade  deeper  as 
each  successive  cotitour  is  passed,  so  that  the  higher  the  grouml, 
the  deeper  the  tint  of  brown  by  which  its  height  is  shown.  At  the 
moment  of  WTiting  only  the  maps  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
commands  are  published,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  how  the  plan 
will  w'ork  when  it  gets  among  the  mountains  of  Wales  and 
Cumberland.  But  for  country  up  to  1000  feet  the  result  is 
admirable,  giving  a  general  \’iew  of  the  lie  of  the  land  far  more 
perfect  than  that  which  is  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  aeronaut 
or  of  the  proverbial  bird,  more  precise  even  than  the  impression 
which  a  perfect  model  would  give.  To  anyone  who  knows  the 
North  Down  country  a  study  of  the  new  map  is  delightful.  The 
most  hardy  antipathy  to  fossils  will  not  avert  conversion  to  an 
interest  in  geology.  One  sees  the  three  gaps  in  the  North  Downs 
where  the  Wey,  the  Mole,  and  the  Darent  have  broken  through 
to  flow  into  the  Thames.  The  Darent  has  the  broadest  valley, 
and  must  have  been  once  a  considerable  river.  But  somehow 
or  other  the  Medway  has  cut  across  the  headwaters  of  the 
Darent,  and  now  drains  the  country  right  up  to  the  slight  water- 
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shed  between  the  Medway  and  the  Mole,  which  rise  within  a  few 
miles  of  one  another  due  south  of  London,  but  flow  into  the 
Thames  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  apart.  One  is  compelled  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  asking  about  the  geological  history 
of  this  country ;  the  scientific  study  of  scenery  becomes  inevitable 
to  any  but  the  hardened  golfer. 

The  recent  work  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  of  the  Topo¬ 
graphical  Section  of  the  General  Staff  has  put  Great  Britain 
and  the  British  Empire  foremost  among  map-makers.  In  India 
and  in  Africa  the  British  surveyors  have  contrived  to  base  their 
map-making  upon  triangulation  of  such  refinement  that  it 
makes  a  great  contribution  to  the  pure  science  of  geodesy  proper. 
Yet  we  have  to  admit  that  the  triangulation  of  our  own  islands, 
a  hundred  years  old,  is  so  far  inferior  in  refinement  to  what  is  now 
accounted  first-class  work,  that  our  arc  of  meridian  from  Dimnose 
to  Saxavord  in  Shetland,  our  longitude  arc  from  Greenwich  to 
Valencia,  are  not  worthy  to  be  joined  to  the  Euro))ean  triangles. 
In  a  hundred  years  every  ])rocess  of  geodesy  has  been  improved 
out  of  all  knowledge,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  tlie  great  men  who 
made  the  British  triangulation  that  we  cannot  be  content  now 
with  an  accuracy  that  was  surprising  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Therefore  there  is  a  demand  that  the  British  arcs  of  meridian 
and  of  longitude  should  be  remeasured,  for  the  sake  of  pure 
science,  as  a  matter  of  national  pride.  The  project  gains  and 
loses  at  the  same  time  by  the  avowal  that  this  remeasurement 
could  serve  no  utilitarian  purpose.  It  is  not  possible  that  the 
old  triangulation  can  have  accumulated  any  error  so  large  as  to 
be  appreciable  upon  the  largest-scale  maps.  Hence  the  proposed 
reraeasurement  cannot  affect  the  maps  in  the  slightest  degree, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  of  any  practical  use  whatever,  can  offer  no 
return  in  sordid  cash  for  the  money  which  might  be,  and  which 
ought  to  be,  spent  on  it.  But  thereby  the  project  is  raised  to 
the  level  of  those  things  which  are  done  ‘  just  for  dandy,’  as  the 
West  African  native  says.  A  nation  is  judged,  and  rightly 
judged,  by  the  public  spirit  and  the  public  taste  which  it  shows 
in  buildings,  in  pictures,  and  in  gardens,  which  any  educated 
man  is,  or  thinks  he  is,  competent  to  appreciate.  And  equally  a 
nation  is  judged,  though  by  a  smaller  circle  of  judges,  for  the 
contributions  which  it  can  make  to  pure  knowledge.  Theorems 
of  mathematics  or  of  astronomy,  of  physics  or  philosophy,  give 
as  real  a  pleasure,  are  as  genuine  a  source  of  pride,  as  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  literature  and  art,  and  to  this  category  belongs  the 
remeasurement  of  the  British  geodetic  arcs.  The  nation  which 
has  spent  so  many  millions  in  the  past,  which  is  spending  annually 
not  a  few  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  survey  of  its  Empire 
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throughout  the  world,  should  not  grudge  a  few  thousands  to  put 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  survey  of  the  home  country. 

The  requisite  field  operations  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — 
the  remeasurement  of  the  bases  and  the  reobservation  of  the  angles 
of  the  triangulation  chains.  The  first  is  the  easier  and  the  more 
interesting.  The  two  principal  bases  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  on 
Salisbury  Plain  and  by  the  shores  of  Lough  Foyle  were  measured 
with  the  old  cumbrous  compensating  bars  of  General  Colby — 
measured  with  painful  slowness  ten  feet  at  a  time.  In  those 
days  the  operation  of  measuring  a  base  took  many  months; 
with  the  new  apparatus  to  which  we  have  already  referred  it 
takes  no  more  than  a  fortnight  at  most.  As  a  consequence  what 
was  the  most  tedious  part  of  the  work  has  become  the  quickest 
and  most  pleasant,  with  the  further  consequences  that  more 
bases  are  now  used  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  that  bases 
can  be  measured  now  where  before  they  could  not.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  impossible  now  to  measure  a  base  somewhere 
in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  connect  it  with  the  northern 
triangles,  so  that  their  size  should  not  depend  upon  the  measure 
carried  right  through  from  Salisbury  Plain.  A  comparatively 
small  operation,  the  work  of  a  few  months,  might  show  how  far 
the  larger  enterprise  would  modify  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
precise  size  of  the  kingdom.  Will  not  the  spirit  wliich  leads 
Scotland  to  play  a  national  part  in  the  exploration  of  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  rest  uneasy  till  Faira,  Foula,  and  the  Shetlands  take  their 
rightful  place  as  the  last  link  in  the  geodetic  survey  of  Western 
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Art.  IV.— new  ENGLAND  NATURE  STUDIES  : 
THOREAU,  BURROUGHS,  WHITMAN. 

1.  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers.  By  H.  D. 

Thoreau.  Boston.  18(58. 

2.  Walden.  By  H.  D.  Thoreau.  EJ.  by  W.  H.  Dircks. 

London  :  Walter  Scott.  1888. 

3.  Essays.  Six  Books  of  Nature  (Winter  Sunshine,  Locusts 

and  Wild  Honey,  Birds  and  Poets,  Pepacton,  Wake- 

Robin,  Fresh  Fields).  By  John  Burroughs.  Edinburgh  : 

David  Douglas,  188.'5-1907. 

4.  Prose  (‘  Specimen  Days  ’).  By  Walt  Whitman. 

Boston  :  Maynard  and  Co.  London :  Putnam’s  Sons.  1898. 

^^HE  ‘  return  to  nature,’  according  to  the  theories  and  doctrines 

advocated  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  was,  as  all  histories  of 
literary  developement  point  out,  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era 
of  sentiment  with  regard  to  nature.  It  is  less  often  indicated 
that  it  was  with  radical  modifications  of  the  initial  formula 
that  the  new  conception  of  man  in  his  relationship  to  earth,  and 
of  earth  in  its  relationsliip  to  man.  became  part  of  the  mental 
heritage  of  younger  generations.  The  processes  of  transforma¬ 
tion  were  many.  For  Rousseau  and  his  first  disciples  the 
‘  return  ’  was  linked  to  broad  moral  principles,  it  was  part  of  an 
ethical  system.  A  duly  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  picturesque 
scenery,  the  enjoyment  of  certain  aspects  of  landscape  surround¬ 
ings,  was  included,  it  might  almost  be  said,  in  the  code  and 
propaganda  of  righteousness  set  forth  in  the  works  of  the  apostle 
of  (ieneva.  A  sense  of  pleasure  in  what  were  regarded  as  natural 
beauties  was  imposed  as  an  obligation  upon  the  conscience 
of  the  faithful  and  a  rapturous  admiration  of  mountains  and 
lakes  was  cherished  by  the  votaries  of  a  dogmatic  sentimentalism. 
In  spite,  however,  of  much  rhetorical  declamation  the  aesthetic 
value  ascribed  to  nature,  thus  newly  discovered,  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  minor  accessory  in  projects  for  the  emancipation 
and  redemption  of  humankind  from  the  yoke  of  civilisation, 
institutional  religion,  and  social  oppression. 

But,  pa.ssing  from  the  hands  of  moral,  social,  and  religious 
revolutionists  into  the  hands  of  the  romantics,  the  sentiment 
grafted  itself,  after  many  and  varying  fashions,  upon  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  succeeding  ages.  Transplanted  to  fresh  spiritual 
climates,  rooted  in  alien  soils,  recoloured  by  the  atmosphere 
of  foreign  environments,  the  cidt  of  nature  gradually  dislinked 
itself  from  political  gospels.  Phase  followed  upon  phase,  each 
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section  of  literary  art  translated  the  formula  after  a  manner 
peculiar  to  itself.  In  Germany  prose  phantasts,  such  as  Tieck, 
Hoffmann,  and  Fouque,  made  nature  the  playground  of  their 
wildest  imaginations.  Descriptions  abound  of  mountain  utuI 
rock  and  meadow  and  river  and  waterfall,  but  the  solid  ground 
of  earth  is  throughout  perforated  by  subterranean  passages; 
the  abnormal  and  the  supernatural  lie  in  wait  in  every  shadow; 
the  surface  of  earth  becomes  a  shifting  mirage  of  illusions  : 

‘  A  vast  lake  lay  at  the  feet  [of  the  travellers,]  cheerlessly  reflecting 
the  pitchy  vault  and  the  starry  lamps.  The  knights  sought  to  feel 
its  depth  with  their  swords  .  .  .  but  quite  close  to  the  bank  there 
was  no  hope  of  fathoming  it.  .  .  ,  They  beheld  before  them  a  level 
and  wide  plain :  it  might  have  been  a  blooming  mead,  for  there 
many  flowers  shone  that  on  near  approach  were  seen  to  be  little 
pale  flames  of  marvellous  forms.’  * 

In  Germany  mystics,  such  as  Novalis,  found  in  nature  the 
sacramental  symbol  under  who.se  material  semblances  the 
currents  of  divine  vitality  ran  in  myriad  channels. 

‘  Er  ist  der  Stern,  er  ist  die  Sonn’, 

Er  ist  des  ewgen  Lebens  Broun ; 

Aus  Kraut  mid  Stein  nnd  Meer  und  LiohC 
Schimmert  sein  kindlich  Angesicht.’  f 

Covering  a  wider  range,  for  poets  and  novelists  occupied 
with  themes  neither  fantastic  nor  transcendental,  for  romantics 
whose  attention  was  mainly  riv'eted  upon  subjective  and  emo¬ 
tional  experiences,  nature  became  the  mere  looking-glass  of 
humanity.  Emphasising  to  the  utmost  the  creed  of  individu¬ 
alism  promulgated  by  the  pioneers  of  the  new  movement  in 
their  crusade  against  the  formal,  the  authoritative,  and  the 
conventional,  the  ultra-selfconsciousness  of  sesthetic  egoism 
sought  expansion  beyond  the  bounds  of  self.  It  strove,  as  it 
were,  to  enhance  the  importance  of  personality  by  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  its  reflexions  in  the  exterior  world.  The  romantic 
turned  to  nature  only  that  in  nature  he  might  meet  himself. 
His  was  the  voice,  nature  was  the  echo ;  his  was  the  image, 
nature  was  the  mirror  in  which  that  image  might  eti'rnally  gaze 
upon  its  very  likeness.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  whose  treat¬ 
ment  of  nature  has  a  close  kinship  to  the  methods  followed 
in  many  German  romances,  defined  the  attitude.  ‘  Nature 
‘  creates,’  he  says,  ‘  a  mirror  for  the  human  face  in  every  pool 

*  De  la  Motte  Fouque,  ‘  Der  Zauberring.’  Published  1815. 
t  Novahs,  ‘  Ceistliche  Liedcr.’ 
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‘  of  water.’  Men  forgot,  we  may  add,  to  look  further  into 
‘  those  waveless  lakes  she  creates  for  her  own  great  image.’  * * * § 
Nowhere  does  the  self-centralisation  of  man’s  imagination 
find  clearer  or  more  beautiful  utterance  than  in  the  expression 
given  to  it  by  poets  old  and  new,  as  they  read  their  passing 
moods,  their  passions  and  affections,  into  the  vast  inanimate, 
insentient  universe  of  earth  and  sky  and  water.  ‘  The  heart 
‘  is  the  storm,  the  sky  the  Ego  ’ — the  exclamation  Jean  Paul 
places  in  the  mouth  of  his  hero  f  epitomises  and  anticipates 
the  nature-outlook  of  countless  authors  belonging  to  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  perpetuated  in  the  lyric 
schools  of  all  countries  where  the  worship  of  nature,  the  cult 
of  beauty,  resolved  itself  into  the  sentimentalist’s  endeavour 
to  imbue  earth  with  human  feelings  and  to  evoke  from  it  a 
response  to  the  moods  and  caprices,  the  joys,  sorrows,  and 
hopes  of  the  soul  of  man : 

‘  Thrancn  in  dom  Grase  hingen, 

Durch  die  abcndstille  Rund 
Klagend  nun  die  Quellcn  gingeii, 

Und  ich  wcint’  aus  Herzensgrund,’  J 

wrote  Eichendorff  in  an  hour  of  personal  loss.  Phrase  after 
phrase  of  German  lyricism  touches  the  same  note,  while  open¬ 
ing  any  anthology  of  English  poetry  equivalent  attributions  of 
emotional  capacities  to  leaf  and  flower  present  themselves  on 
every  page.  If  we  read  in  Eichendorff — 

‘  Dio  Rose  sch’  ich  gehn  aus  griiner  Klause 
ITnd,  wic  so  buhlerisch  die  Liiftc  fiicheln, 

Errotend  in  die  lane  Flut  sich  dchnen,’  § 

in  E.  A.  Poe  it  is  written  that 

‘  The  happy  flowers  and  the  repining  trees 
Were  seen  no  more  ;  the  very  rose’s  odours 
Died  in  the  arras  of  the  adoring  airs.’  ]| 

From  this  school  of  the  romantic’s  sentimental  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  nature  the  American  earth-lover  of  later  days,  whether 
in  prose  or  in  verse,  has  wandered  far.  He  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  phantast ;  nature  is  in  herself  a  sufficient 
marvel,  a  daily,  hourly  miracle  :  ‘  Science  everywhere  reveals  a 


*  ‘  The  New  Adam  and  Eve  ’  (Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse), 

t  ‘  Roquairol  ’  (Titan), 

j  Auf  meines  Kindes  Tod.  No.  2. 

§  ‘  Frau  Venus  ’  (Eichendorffs  Werke,  erster  Band.  Leipzig). 
II  ‘  To  Helen.’  E.  A.  Poe. 
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‘carnival  of  mightier  gods  than  those  that  cut  such  fantastic 
‘  tricks  in  the  ancient  world.’  *  ‘  Why,  who  makes  much  of  a 
‘  miracle  ?  As  for  me,  I  know  of  nothing  else  but  miracles. 
‘  Honey  bees,  animals  feeding,  birds,  insects,’  f  all  are  miracles, 
wonders  of  earth  and  life.  The  intrusion  of  artificial  and 
melodramatic  supernatiiralism  into  the  domain  of  nature  is 
a  trivial  impertinence  of  men’s  inventive  faculty :  ‘  Listen  to 
‘  Tyndall  on  light,  or  Youmans  on  the  chemistry  of  a  sunbeam, 
‘  and  see  how  fable  pales  its  ineflectual  fires  and  the  boldest 
‘  dreams  of  the  poets  arc  eclipsed.’  J  He  has  somewhat  more  in 
common  with  the  transcendentalist  in  his  pantheistic  phraseology, 
his  reverence  for  things  seen.  For  if  he  lacks  the  affirmative 
faith  of  the  mystic,  who  proclaims  ‘  Here  God  is,’  he  is  still 
without  the  negative  dogmatism  of  the  materialist,  who  asserts 
‘  Here  God  is  not.’  Yet  Burroughs,  in  an  hour  of  dispassionate 
sobriety,  qualifies  the  more  equivocal  utterances  of  his  felloivs 
as  the  speech  of  imaginative  licence,  the  symbolic  formula  of 
poetry  :  ‘  There  is  nothing  in  Nature  but  what  the  beholder  sup- 


‘  plies.  .  .  .  You  commune  with  your  own  soul,  not  with  woods 
‘  or  waters.  .  .  .  The  poet  does  not  so  much  read  in  nature’s 
‘  book  ...  as  write  his  own  thoughts  there.’  § 


Nevertheless,  if  the  modern  goal  is  not  God,  neither  is  it  man  ; 
if  the  nature-lover  has  ceased  to  regard  the  exterior  world  as  a 
veil,  neither  does  ho  utilise  it,  according  to  romantic  custom, 
as  a  mirror.  Earth  in  itself  and  for  itself,  the  earth-life  of  tree 
and  plant,  of  bird  and  insect  and  beast,  with  the  elemental 
forces  that  govern  and  mould  all  being  and  the  outward  manifes¬ 
tations  of  all  being,  these  are  the  objects  of  his  contemplation  and 
the  themes  of  his  art.  It  is  the  dominant  and  distinctive  trend 
of  recent  nature-literature  to  translate,  into  words  the  personal 
impressions  and  sensations,  emotional,  imaginative,  and  intel¬ 
lectual,  evolved  by  intimate  contact  and  close  familiarity  with 
creation  at  those  points  where  the  writer  may  see,  to  borrow  a 
phrase,  ‘  la  nature  chez  elle.’  And,  so  far  as  his  art  reckons  with 
an  audience,  it  is  his  design  to  awaken  in  liis  readers  something 
akin  to  the  feelings  he  has  himself  experienced  : 

‘  Who  knows — I  have  it  in  niy  fancy,  my  ambition  ’  (the  words  are 
Whitman’s) — ‘  who  knows  but  the  pages  ensuing  may  carry  ray  of 
sun  or  scent  of  grass  or  corn,  or  call  of  bird  or  snow-flakes  falling 
fresh  and  mystic,  to  denizen  of  heated  city  house  ....  to  serve 
as  cooling  breeze  or  nature’s  aroma  to  some  fever’d  mouth  or 


*  Burroughs.  f  Whitman. 

J  ‘  The  Flight  of  the  Eagle’  (Birds  and  Poets). 
§  ‘  Nature  and  the  Poets  ’  (Pepacton). 
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latent  pulse.  Nature  remains,  to  bring  out  from  their  torpid 
recesses  the  aflSnities  of  man  and  woman  with  the  open  air,  the 
trees,  fields,  changes  of  season — the  sun  by  day,  the  stars  of  heaven 
by  night.’  * 

The  section  of  American  literature  exemplifying  more  or 
less  definitely  some  such  broad  principle  (represented,  though 
with  very  considerable  variations,  by  three  great  pioneers  of 
nature-literature,  H.  D.  Thoreau,  Walt  Whitman,  and  John 
Burroughs)  includes  no  doubt  much  which,  strictly  speaking, 
is  outside  the  terms  of  classification.  It  breaks  bounds,  indeed, 
at  every  point,  and  the  passages  dealing  with  nature  in  the 
volumes  of  any  one  of  the  three  authors  are  often  only  interludes 
or  side-scenes  set  amongst  much  matter  extraneous  to  the  simple 
cult  of  earth  and  her  growths,  animate  or  inanimate.  Thoreau, 
judgcil  by  the  two  volumes  published  in  his  lifetime,  was  funda¬ 
mentally  a  philosopher  :  thoughts  engross  him,  ideas  are  the 
a.xis  round  which  his  life  revolves.  Burroughs  designates  him 
the  Charles  Lamb  of  New  England  woods  and  fields,  for  although 
‘  Lamb  cared  nothing  for  nature,  Thoreau  for  nothing  else,’ 
yet  they  are  close  akin.  ‘  They  give  out  the  same  tone  and  are 
‘  pitched  in  about  the  same  key.  Their  methods  are  the  same  ; 
‘  so  are  their  quaintness  and  scorn  of  rhetoric  similar  too,  their 
‘  attitude  of  mind,  the  one  towards  city  and  street  and  the  other 
‘  towards  animal  and  j)lant.’  f  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
analogy  of  attitude  ;  there  is  little  in  the  statement  of  Thoreau’s 
indifference  to  what  lay  beyond  and  within  the  external  world 
of  nature.  Even  in  the  days  of  solitary  idleness  by  the  shores 
of  Walden  Pond,  thoughts  gained  again  and  yet  again  the 
upper  hand  of  sensation.  They  did  much  to  efface  the  direct 
and  simple  im})ressions  that  are  printed  on  eye  and  scent  and 
hearing.  Pencil  the  passages  of  his  essays  that  you  would  most 
wish  to  recall,  and  the  paragraphs  marked  will  often  prove  to 
be  those  of  refle.\ious  and  meditations  as  appropriate  to  the 
study  as  to  the  open  air.  ‘  Its  deepest  resort,’  Thoreau  would 
say  in  turn  of  most  outward  objects,  as  he  does  say  of  Walden 
Pond,  ‘  lies  high  in  my  thought.’  And  thought  is  no  friend 
to  the  sensations  born  of  free  outdoor  life,  while  philosophy, 
introduced,  as  it  continually  is,  into  his  converse  with  nature, 
has  much  the  same  effect  as  the  intrusion  of  a  third  person  into 
a  private  duologue  :  the  intimacy  is  gone,  one  or  other  of  the 
interlocutors,  if  not  both,  retires  into  his  shell. 

If  Thoreau  was  essentially  a  thinker  Whitman  was,  after  his 
own  fashion,  a  moralist.  He  trod  forbidden  ground  in  his  poems 

*  Specimen  Hays.  t  ‘  Touches  of  Nature  ’  (Birds  and  Poets). 
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— whether  in  wisdom  or  unwisdom  the  human  conscience  will 
decide  according  to,  probably,  other  creeds  than  his ;  but  he  trod 
it  with  his  face  set  towards  good,  not  evil,  health,  not  malady. 
Where  other  preachers  strove  to  convince  souls  of  sin  he  insis¬ 
tently  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of  virtue  ;  maybe  his 
intrepid  optimism  should  bear  the  blame  of  offence  given. 
So  far  as  his  outlook  on  nature  was  concerned  an  inveterate 
humanitarianism  tinted  every  colour.  From  first  to  la.st  the 
man  who  had  walked  the  hospital  wards  of  civilisation  never 
quite  shook  off  the  conception  of  nature  as  a  vast  sanatorium, 
a  convalescent  home  for  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  outworn 
of  the  world’s  thoroughfares.  The  yoke  of  responsibility  for  his 
fellows  lies  ever  on  his  shoulders ;  his  hand  never  looses  hold 
entirely  of  the  hands  of  comrades,  friends  or  strangers  whom 
he  had  tended  in  the  days  of  war  time  and  on  whom  he  had 
expended  the  strength  and  sympathy  of  a  nature  whose  strength 
was  sympathy ; 

‘  As  I  sit  in  twilight  late  alone  by  the  flickering  oak-flame, 

.  .  .  Again  I  see  the  stalwart  ranks  on-filing  •  .  . 

A  special  verse  for  you  .  .  . 

Each  name  recalled  by  me  from  out  the  darkness  and  death’s 
ashes, 

Henceforth  to  be,  deep,  deep  within  my  heart.’  * 

Throughout  his  sketches  reminiscence  after  reminiscence  rises ; 
the  notes  taken  from  old  hospital  memoranda  insert  themselves 
into  his  diary  between  the  jottings  of  a  sunrise  walk  when  the 
first  frost  veiled  the  green,  and  the  record  of  a  February  hour, 
‘  joyous,  clean,  vigorous  and  sweet,’  spent  by  a  rippleless  pond 
when  all  around  the  great  peace  of  dormant  Spring  lay  on  the 
unawakened  sleep  of  the  winter  world  : 

‘  Still  here  I  carry  my  old  delicious  burdens, 

I  carrv  them,  men  and  women,  I  carry  them  with  me  wherever 

I  go.’  t 

For  the  background  of  the  moralist’s  mind  is,  and  remains  for 
ever,  humanity,  although  he  stand,  as  Whitman,  between  nature 
and  art,  taking  each  by  the  hand 

‘  As  blender,  uniter,  tightly  holding  hands, 

Which  he  will  never  release  until  he  reconciles  the  two.’  J 


*‘A  Twilight  Song’  (flood-bye  My  Fancy).  1891.  (When 
Whitman  was  in  his  72nd  year.) 
t  ‘  Song  of  the  Open  Road  ’  (Leaves  of  Grass), 
j  Good-bye  My  Fancy. 
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Thoreau  a  philosopher,  Whitman  a  moralist,  and  John  Bur¬ 
roughs,  he  too,  albeit  as  a  nature  student  he  abstains  to  a 
praiseworthy  degree  from  the  philosophy  that  beset  Thoreau 
and  the  human  charity  that  possessed  Whitman,  had  his 
preoccupation.  Though  ideas  and  systems  trouble  him  but 
superficially,  though  he  is  unregardful  of  the  spiritual  fortimes  of 
mankind,  he  also  is  a  man  of  mixed  intent.  Burroughs  is  indeed 
a  naturalist  born,  and  he  never  or  rarely  forsakes  that  stand¬ 
point  :  ‘  it  is  ever  present  to  the  true  artist  in  his  attempt  to 
‘  report  Nature  that  every  object  as  it  stands  in  the  circuit  of 
‘  cause  and  effect  has  a  history  which  involves  its  surroundings, 
‘  and  that  the  depth  of  interest  it  awakens  in  us  is  in  proportion 
‘  as  its  integrity  in  this  respect  is  preserved.’  *  That  history 
Burroughs  must  master,  for  the  quiet  of  his  mind.  It  is  nearly 
impossible  to  imagine  him  quite  content  with  ignorant  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  things  seen.  Instruction  is  his  pitfall ;  the  sensation  of 
nature  lies  in  abeyance  while  he  acquires  information  concerning 
her  operations.  Curiosity,  the  search  after  fact  of  the  scientist, 
leaves  him  unreposeful  even  in  the  sunniest  noonday.  Accurate 
observation  is  the  self-indulgence  that  lures  him  from  the  attitude 
— passive  and  re.sponsive — of  the  pure  nature-lover ;  he  cannot 
watch  the  flight  of  a  bird,  listen  to  a  song-note,  without  having 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  singer’s  habitat,  nor  can  he  refrain 
from  giving  his  readers  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  nature-lore 
he  pos.sesses.  Burroughs  is  a  true  votary  of  the  earth ;  but  he 
is  crossed  with  a  scientist,  and  he  evinces  from  time  to  time  the 
rapacities  of  the  specimen-hunter.  The  disposition,  laudable 
from  the  educationalist  .standard,  lays  as  effectual  an  embargo 
as  philosophy  upon  the  exercise  of  the  perceptive  emotional 
faculties  it  was  Whitman’s  wont  to  cherish  : 

‘  I  hear  the  woodpecker,  and  night  and  early  morning  the  .shuttle 
of  the  whip-poor-will — noon  the  gurgle  of  the  thrush.  Many  I 
cannot  name ;  but  I  do  not  very  particularly  seek  information. 
You  must  not  know  too  much  or  be  too  precise  or  scientific  about 
birds  and  flowers  and  trees  and  watercraft,  a  certain  free  margin 
and  even  vagueness — perhaps  ignorance,  credulity — helps  your 
enjoyment  of  these  things  and  of  the  sentiment  of  nature  generally. 
...  I  repeat  it — don’t  want  to  know  too  exactly  or  the  reason 
why.’  t 

Moreover,  leaving  philosopher,  moralist,  naturalist,  on  one 
side,  when  and  wherever  the  nature-lover  has  spoken  with  the 
voice  of  a  poet — Whitman  not  excepted  and  Sidney  Lanier 


*  ‘  Before  Beauty’  (Birds  and  Poets). 

I  ‘  Birds  and  a  Caution  ’  (Specimen  Days). 
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among  Americans  most  especially  memorable — it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cite  one  who  has  not  fallen  into  the  snare  of  romanticism 
and  infected  earth,  though  less  crudely  and  in  more  shamefaced 
guise  than  elder  generations,  with  the  contagion  of  his  human 
emotions,  and  with  the  sympathetic  personality  of  sentient 
existence.  No  romantic  ever  surpassed  Whitman’s  impassioned 
invocation : 

‘  I  am  he  that  walks  with  the  tender  and  growing  night, 

I  call  to  the  earth  and  sea  half-held  by  the  night. 

Press  close,  bare-bosomed  night !  Press  close,  magnetic,  nourishing 
night ! 

Night  of  south  winds  !  Night  of  the  few  large  stars  ! 

Still,  nodding  night !  mad,  naked  summer  night  .... 

Smile,  0  voluptuous,  cool-breath’d  earth  !  .  .  . 

Earth  of  the  vitreous  pour  of  the  full  moon  just  tinged  with  blue. . . . 

Earth  of  the  limpid  grey  of  clouds.  .  .  . 

Smile,  for  your  lover  comes  !  ’  * 

And  his  stanzas  had  their  mellow  counterpart  in  Lanier’s  most 
perfect  poem,  ‘  Sunrise,’  pencilled  in  the  consuming  fever  of  his 
last  winter  of  life,  when,  in  his  own  tragic  phrase,  his  ‘  brain  was 
‘  beating  like  the  heart  of  haste  ’  to  finish  his  life-day’s  task 
before  the  falling  of  the  long  night  when  the  sands  run  out  and 
the  taper  is  extinguished  : 

‘  I  have  w'aked,  I  have  come,  my  beloved  !  I  might  not  abide. 

I  have  come  ere  the  dawn,  O  beloved,  my  live  oaks,  to  hide 
In  your  gospelling  glooms — to  be 

As  a  lover  in  heaven,  the  marsh  my  marsh  and  the  sea  my  sea.’  t 

Yet,  when  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  idio¬ 
syncrasies,  native  predilections  and  pursuits  of  individual 
writers,  and  following  the  deeper  lines  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  run  as  sub-currents  below  the  surface  of  their  nature 
studies  and  sketches,  a  common  and  consistent  principle 
would  seem  to  connect  their  writings  mth  the  half-forgotten 
gospel  of  the  past.  Amongst  much  that  is  incongruous, 
more  that  is  foreign  and  extraneous,  that  common  principle, 
coloured  and  varied  by  different  temperaments  of  man  and 
race  and  century,  still  seems  to  rest  upon  a  conviction  that 
the  dis-association  of  mankind  from  the  earth-life  of  creation 
is  at  the  root  of  many  a  mortal  malady ;  at  the  root  of 
the  acrid  and  unsatisfied  cravings,  the  morbid  excitements,  and. 


*  Song  of  Myself. 

■f  Poems  of  Sidney  Lanier  (‘  The  Marshes  of  Glynn  ’).  (Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York,  1906.) 
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in  these  later  times,  the  nerve  exhaustion  to  which  youth  and 
manhood  alike  fall  a  prey.  In  Whitman’s  comprehensive  formula 
‘  the  abnegation  of  the  perennial  and  democratic  concretes  at 
‘  first  hand,  the  body,  the  earth,  the  sea,  sex,  and  the  like  .  .  . 

‘  and  the  substitution  of  something  for  them  at  second  or  third 
‘  hand,’  lies  at  the  foimdation  of  civilisation’s  many  ills. 
And  Thoreau’s  confession  may  stand  for  what  constituted 
the  faith  of  all  in  a  return  to  earth  as  a  remedial  measure. 

‘  I  went  to  the  woods  because  I  wished  to  live  deliberately, 

‘  to  front  only  the  essential  facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I  could  not 
‘  learn  what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not,  when  I  came  to  die, 

‘  discover  that  I  had  not  lived.  ...  I  did  not  wish  to  live  what 
‘  was  not  life ;  living  is  so  dear.’ 

The  re-application  by  Thoreau,  Whitman,  and  (though  without 
the  same  avowed  consciousness  of  philosophical  and  moral 
purpose)  Burroughs,  of  the  old  doctrine  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
endeavour  of  the  romantic  sentimentalist.  The  romantic’s 
effort  to  find  himself  in  nature  has  become  transmuted  by  the 
nature-hunter  of  to-day  into  the  attempt  to  lose  himself  in 
her.  Thoreau  esteemed  personality  a  paramount  prerogative ; 
Whitman’s  whole  teaching  is  a  message  of  individual  rights ; 
yet  both  seek  in  nature  a  counterpoise  to  self-centralisation  ; 
they  turn  to  earth,  not  to  accentuate  but  to  divest  individualism 
of  its  unbalanced  passions,  ‘  to  give  due  proportion  and  no 
‘  more  to  the  sympathetic,  the  human  emotional  element,’  to 
surrender  self,  if  only  for  an  hour,  to  let  the  self-consciousness 
belonging  to  the  personal  unit  sink  to  a  new  centre  in  the  repo.se 
of  nature’s  immensities,  the  strength  of  its  forces,  the  immu¬ 
tability  of  its  law's,  the  inevitableness  of  its  processes ;  ‘  to  let 
dow'n  our  metropolitan  pride,’  in  Burroughs’s  expressive  sentence, 
‘  and  grasp  that  man  is  the  outcome  of  nature  and  not  the 
‘  reverse,’  *  to  lay  aside  in  the  presence  of  its  loveliness,  dignity, 
and  serenity  all  artificial  counterfeits  of  beauty  and  to  be,  again 
if  only  for  an  hour,  fused  body  and  soul  into  the  health¬ 
giving  elements  of  universal  existence.  This  aim,  ‘  absorption 
‘  in  nature,’  to  ‘  become  one  W'ith  her,’  ‘  saturated,’  ‘  affiliated,’ 
‘  merged,’  is  constantly  before  them  :  ‘  I  merge  myself  in  the 
‘  sun,  the  perfect  day.’  ‘  Somehow  I  seemed  to  get  identity 
‘  with  everything  around  me.’  It  might  be  fairly  accepted  as 
the  formula  of  their  creed. 

Thoreau  (born  1817),  Whitman’s  senior  by  one  year,  Emerson’s 
junior  by  fifteen,  was  the  first  to  carry  into  systematic,  practical 


♦  *  Touches  of  Nature  ’  (Birds  and  Poets). 
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observance  bis  master’s  often-quoted  apothegm,  ‘  The  rich  man 
‘  lies  in  the  sun  and  sleeps,  and  is  nature.’ 

Emerson — the  patriarch  of  American  philosophy — with  well 
pondered  intention,  had  frequented  meadows  and  woodlands. 
In  his  transcendental  doctrinalism  he  held  ‘  receptivity  as  the 
‘  prime  condition  for  his  mode  of  thinking.’  The  outdoor  world 
was  the  environment  where  his  thoughts  bred  and  germinated. 
‘  He  interpreted  this  process  of  spontaneous  suggestion  .  .  . 
‘  as  a  transmutation  of  nature  herself,’  and  maintained  there¬ 
fore  jealously  his  nearness  and  openne.ss  to  her,  valuing  far 
more  than  persons  or  books  this  wildw’ood  cell  where  his  soul 
found  illumination.*  Thoreau,  his  disciple  and  .some- time  house¬ 
mate,  borrows  many  doctrines  from  the  apostle  of  Concord,  but, 
unlike  Emerson,  whose  biographer  asserts  that  it  was  only  the 
‘  moral  uses  of  nature  that  w'ould  hold  his  attention,’  Thoreau 
sought  with  anxious  .sincerity  something  over  and  above  intel¬ 
lectual  suggestions  for  his  lot  and  portion  both  in  his  week’s 
excursion  on  the  waters  of  his  native  rivers  and  during  the 
period  of  his  two  years’  intermittent  bivouacking  at  Walden, 
where  he  alternated  hours  of  literary  work  with  days  of  open-air 
rambling.  There,  in  the  comparative  solitude  which  a  mile  and  a 
half’s  distance  from  the  township  of  Concord  .secured,  he  made 
Emerson’s  theory  into  a  profession.  The  theory  was  ])assive 
acceptance  ;  the  practice  of  it  became  an  active  pursuit  as,  with 
much  pains  and  deliberating  of  ways  and  means,  the  hermit  of 
the  ‘  wild  ’  there  is  in  my  nature,  methinks,  a  singular  yearning 
‘  towards  all  wildness  ’  f]  abjured  the  uses  of  conventional  village 
life  and  set  himself  to  acquire  the  freedom  and  wisdom  of  the 
pine  woods.  It  was  an  era  of  theories.  Thoreau  at  Walden  was 
the  embodiment  of  one,  and  in  later  years  ‘  Thoreau’s  church,’ 
with  other  religious  communions,  Unitarian  and  orthodox,  was 
an  institution  recognised  in  village  gossip.J  The  lover  of 
freedom,  the  de.spiser  of  rule,  had  become  the  founder  of  ‘  The 
‘  Walden  Pond  Association.’ 

Without  the  theory  would  instinct  unaided  have  imjjelled 
Thoreau  to  try  the  ex{)eriment  from  which  literature  rea|)ed 
the  Walden  Essays  ?  The  question  is  not  easy  to  answer. 
Burroughs  in  friendly  criticism  accounts  for  ‘  this  never-ending 
‘  search  for  the  wild  ’  as  a  search  for  health.  ‘  I  think,’  Thoreau 
himself  explains  candidly,  ‘  that  I  cannot  pre.serve  my  health 
‘  and  spirits  unless  I  spend  four  hours  at  least  ,  .  .  sauntering 

•  G.  E.  Woodberrv,  ‘  Life  of  Emerson.’  New  York,  1907. 

f  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers. 

j  F.  B.  Sanborn,  ‘  H.  I).  Thoreau  ’  (American  Meij  of  Letters). 
(Sampson  Low,  London,  1888.) 
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‘  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills  and  fields.’  Apart, 
however,  from  a  bodily  craving  which  divined  a  cure  for  his 
physical  tendencies  in  the  fresh  air  and  unconfined  life  of  wander¬ 
ing,  he  himself  may  have  doubted  his  vocation.  At  an  early 
stage  he  acknowledges  a  lapse,  though  but  a  brief  one,  into 
misgivings :  ‘  I  never  felt  lonesome  but  once,  and  that  was  a  few 
‘  weeks  after  I  came  to  the  woods,  when  for  an  hour  I  doubted 
‘  if  the  near  neighbourhood  of  man  was  not  essential  to  a  serene 
‘  and  healthy  life.  ...  To  be  alone  was  mighty  unpleasant.’  * 
‘An  old-fashioned  man,’  he  says  in  another  essay,  and  the 
sentence  is  significant,  ‘  an  old-fashioned  man  would  have  died 
‘  of  ennui.'  f  Perhaps  the  phrase  throws  unintentionally  some 
light  upon  facts.  Thoreau  felt  him.self  to  be  a  new-fashioned 
man ;  in  his  ambition  to  realise  the  ideal  of  that  modernite  did 
he  all  unawares  accommodate  his  ta.ste  to  its  supposed  exigencies  ? 
Theory,  volition,  anticipation  determine  to  a  degree  we  under¬ 
estimate  the  bent  and  inclinations  of  the  natural  Adam  ;  mental 
preconceptions  of  pleasure  dictate  to  our  senses  what  they  shall 
enjoy  and  pre-ordain  what  shall  be  counted  to  us  as  toil  and  what 
as  pastime.  Who  shall  say  to  what  extent  Thoreau  was  swayed 
by  his  foregone  conclu.sions  ? 

Undoubtedly  to  some  so  constituted  temperaments — 
Whitman’s  was  one — the  sense  of  simple  physical  delight  strikes 
home  with  a  directness  that  exacts  no  mental  predisposition. 
Feeling  j)recedes  thought,  it  distils  itself  without  preparation 
into  the  cup  it  fills  to  overflow.  With  Thoreau,  contrariwise, 
one  conjectures  that  the  deliberate  direction  of  the  attention 
was  a  necessary  prelude  to  his  appreciation  of  the  scent  of 
sun-baked  fir-needles,  the  solacing  warmth  of  leaf-filtered 
sunshine,  the  cool  cleanliness  of  lake  waters,  the  wild  flavour 
of  blue-berries,  and  many  another  joy  enumerated  in  his  record 
of  experiences. 

He  makes  no  secret  of  his  initial  motives.  Joy  for  joy’s 
sake,  beauty  for  beauty’s  sake,  earth  for  earth’s  sake,  was  not  his 
quest.  Equally  he  disclaims  all  philanthropic  desires  ;  he  is  no 
almsgiver,  nor  is  it  his  prayer  that  others,  directly  or  indirectly, 
shall  be  the  richer  for  what  he  gains.  ‘  To  make  my  life  of 
equal  simplicity,  and  I  may  say  innocence,  with  the  earth  herself  ’ 
was  the  sole  avowed  object,  apart  from  literary  pursuits,  of  his 
Walden  enterprise. J  To  solve  a  problem,  to  prove  a  thesis ;  in 
his  own  person  and  acts  to  exemplify  a  philosophy,  was  his  aim, 
and  in  accomplishing  the  de^gn  he  showed  the  thoroughness, 
the  seriousness,  and  likewise  the  sincerity  of  a  child  at  play. 


*  Solitude. 
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Earth  was  to  become  his  accomplice  in  the  task ;  the  birds 
and  the  fishes  were  called  upon  to  second  and  abet  his  efforts. 
Intrinsically  and  for  themselves,  Burroughs,  speaking  as  one 
having  authority,  decides  that  Thoreau  loved  neither  bird 
nor  flower  ...  it  was  their  ‘  fine  effluence  ’  on  which  his 
affections  were  focussed.  When  he  casts  his  net  or  draws  his 
line  he  is  intent  on  gathering  something  over  and  above  the 
finned  quarry  into  his  boat.  Though,  like  Burroughs,  he  had 
filled  his  basket  with  trout,  speckled,  or  gold,  or  silver-hued, 
trout  ‘  with  the  colours  of  all  the  precious  metals  reflected 
‘  from  their  sides,’  *  the  satisfied  greed  of  the  true  fisherman 
would  never  have  been  his.  Burroughs  also  purports  in 
his  predatory  expeditions  ‘  to  have  brought  home  more  game 
‘  than  my  creel  showed.  In  fact,  in  my  mature  years  I  find  I 
‘  got  more  of  nature  into  me,  more  of  the  woods,  the  wild,  nearer 
‘  to  bird  and  beast,  while  threading  my  native  streams  .  .  . 
‘  than  in  almost  any  other  way.’  But  compare  Thoreau’s 
narrative  of  his  nocturnal  exploits  on  the  ponds  \vith  Bur¬ 
roughs’s  ‘  Speckled  Trout  ’  scenes,  and  the  divergences  between 
the  naturalist-sportsman  and  the  fisher-philosopher  obtrude 
themselves  at  every  turn.  Thoreau  sees — he  is  a  true  clair¬ 
voyant  of  the  w'oods  and  waters — sees  the  things  that  are  visible 
perhaps  as  clearly  as  Burroughs,  only  he  sees  more.  He  sees 
too  much,  for  he  sees  the  Within  as  well  as  the  Without.  His 
mind  reaches  out  beyond  his  outer  sight  and  obstructs  his 
material  vision : 


‘  Sometimes  I  have  spent  the  hours  of  midnight  fishing  from  a  boat 
by  moonlight,  serenaded  by  owls  and  foxes,  and  hearing  from  time 
to  time  the  creaking  note  of  some  unknown  bird  close  at  hand. 
These  experiences  were  very  memorable  and  valuable  to  me  .  .  . 
anchored  in  forty  feet  of  water  and  twenty  or  thirty  rods  from  the 
shore  .  .  .  sometimes  dragging  fifty  feet  of  line  about  the  pond 
as  I  drifted  in  the  gentle  night  breeze,  now  and  then  feeling  a  slight 
vibration  along  it,  indicative  of  some  life  prowling  about  its  extremity, 
of  dull,  uncertain,  blundering  purpose  there  and  slow  to  make  up 
its  mind.  It  w’as  very  queer,  especially  in  the  dark  nights  when 
your  thoughts  had  wandered  to  vast  and  cosmical  themes  in  other 
spheres,  to  feel  the  faint  jerk  which  came  ...  to  link  you  to  nature 
again.’ 

Here,  and  elsewhere,  the  nature  impressions,  excellent  in  their 
literary  statement,  read  as  the  impressions  of  a  bookman, 
who  may  have  laid  books  aside,  who  may  only  now  and  then, 
as  he  tells  us,  look  at  the  page  of  the  ‘  Iliad  ’  upon  his  table. 


♦  ‘  Speckled  Trout  ’  (Locusts  and  Wild  Honey) 
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yet  who  is  ‘  sustaining  himself  by  the  prospect  of  such  reading 
‘  in  the  future/  and  w'hose  errant  eye,  to  quote  Burroughs  once 
more,  ‘  was  sophisticated  with  literature,  with  Concord,  with 
‘  himself  ’ — a  student  to  whom  the  ‘  faint  jerk  ’  was  always  a 
necessary  reminder  that  his  thoughts  had  wandered  from  fish 
and  pond,  from  flowrer  and  beast  and  bird,  or  any  other  of  nature’s 
concrete  forms,  to  a  land  where  nature  is  not  and  fish  have  no 
habitat. 

Nature  will  not  be  landed  on  such  terms.  She  is  a  mono¬ 
polist  and  shares  no  lordship  in  the  heart  of  man.  Hear,  O 
Israel !  the  first  commandment  of  the  decalogue  reiterates 
itself  in  the  conditioirs  every  true  cult  e.xacts  from  its  devotees. 
Thoreau  was  incapable  of  the  surrender  she  demands  of  thought 
to  feeling,  of  spirit  to  matter ;  his  intelligence  was  too  much 
on  the  alert  for  self-abandonment.  His  sense  of  earth-life  was 
keen  and  true,  his  feelings  responded  to  its  varying  aspects ; 
his  capacity  for  expression,  for  description,  is  often  unrivalled 
in  delicacy  and  veracity ;  the  deficiency  lies  in  the  absence  of 
concentration.  Never  does  he  rest  until  he  has  transferred 
the  experiences  won  on  one  plane  of  being — the  earth  plane — 
to  tlvat  other  plane  of  existence — the  mind  plane — where  he 
analyses  each  sensation  and  resolves  the  material  into  the 
intellectual ;  the  concrete  fact — a  touch,  a  scent,  a  sound — into 
an  idea :  ‘  I  have  been  thrilled  to  think  that  1  owed  a  mental 
‘  perception  to  the  commoidy  gross  sense  of  taste  .  .  .  that  some 
‘berries  which  I  had  eaten  on  a  hill-side  had  fed  my  genius.’  * 
It  is  part  of  his  plan,  for  with  him  idleness  is  a  studied  occupa¬ 
tion,  to  sit  ‘  from  sunrise  till  noon  rapt  in  a  reverie  amidst  the 
‘  pines  and  hickories  and  sumachs  in  undisturbed  solitude  ’ ; 
but  the  afterthought,  ‘  I  grew  in  those  seasons  like  corn  in  the 
‘  night,’  is  the  key  to  all. 

The  manner  of  life,  truly,  does  not  make  the  manner  of  man, 
and  Thoreau’s  senses  escape  perpetually  from  the  open  air  to 
house  themselves  in  the  lecture  room  of  his  intellect.  He 
represents  not  the  few  whom  nature  imperatively  calls  to  her, 
but  the  many  who  call  nature  to  themselves.  Nature  is  chary 
of  response  to  any  man’s  summons.  Like  art,  to  paraphrase 
a  sentence  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s,  she  serves  all  but  is  servant  to 
none. 

No  two  writers  exhibit  a  more  marked  difference  of  tempera¬ 
ment  than  Thoreau  and  Whitman.  In  the  section  of  ‘  Specimen 
*  Days  ’  comprising  Whitman’s  notes  of outdoor  life — ‘jottings’ 
made  with  the  assured  hand  and  brush  of  an  artist — the 
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change  of  accent  is  complete.  It  Is  the  transference  from 
the  intellectual  to  the  emotional,  from  narrowness  to  breadth. 
Nor  is  the  change  one  of  temperament  only  :  the  influences 
which  had  moulded  the  two  men  had  set  an  indelible  stamp 
upon  their  literary  work.  Concord,  around  whose  sedate  and 
parochial  provincialism  the  names  of  Emerson,  of  Hawthorne, 
and  many  another  lesser  celebrity  cast  a  glamour  of  renown, 
had  stamped  Thoreau  its  citizen.  With  all  his  professional 
non-domesticity,  with  all  his  tentative  adoptions  of  primitive 
methods  of  self-support,  with  all  his  Wanderlust  he  remained 
a  product  of  those  serene  village  precincts  and  of  its  community- 
life.  Concord,  the  dwelling-place,  ‘  in  all  times  since  its  plant¬ 
ing,  of  pious  and  excellent  persons,’  was  his  home,  and  except 
for  visits  and  long  walking  excursions  he  never  left  it.*  His 
exclusiveness  and  fastidiousness  of  taste  is  not  the  exclusive¬ 
ness  of  selection,  the  fastidiousness  of  a  knowledge  which  tests 
and  rejects,  but  the  result  of  a  narrow  range  of  choice.  His 
writings  exhale  his  native  air;  they  have  the  want  of  human 
breadth  nothing  save  a  wider  experience  of  men,  women,  and 
life,  or  an  instinct  little  short  of  divination  can  bestow.  That 
instinct  he  did  not  possess,  and  the  lack  of  it  crippled  his  art. 
‘  Henry  talks  about  Nature,’  said  a  witty  woman  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  ‘  just  as  if  she  had  been  born  and  bred  at  Concord.’  The 
full  experience  of  the  arena,  wdiere  life  breaks  men  in  to  hardi¬ 
hood  and  endurance,  is  a  requirement  manhood  cannot  dispense 
with  save  at  a  manifest  loss.  Thoreau  was  practically  without  it, 
nor  did  his  imagination  fill  the  blank.  Whitman’s  whole  outlook 
was  the  result  of  contact,  close  and  unreserved,  with  all  human 
forces,  passions,  ambitions,  good  and  evil,  that  stem  or  impel  the 
march  of  events,  public  or  personal.  His  youth  had  been  one  of 
apprenticeship  to  many  avocations  ;  he  had  worked  on  field  and 
farm,  in  printing-house  and  news-office.  The  city  streets  were 
as  familiar  to  him  as  the  shores  of  river,  lake,  or  sea,  and  he 
was  as  much  at  home  in  theatre  and  opera-house  as  in  the  woods 
and  pastures,  the  favourite  haunts  of  his  earth  and  air  loving 
spirit.  An  insatiable  interest  in  mankind  possessed  him ;  ‘  police- 
‘  men,  drivers,  marketmen,  old  women,  blacks,  dignitaries  ’  (the 
list  could  be  indefinitely  prolonged)  were  all  acceptable  com¬ 
panions  and  valued  conversationalists.  He  incorporated  all 
of  human  nature  that  he  could  absorb  into  his  own  personality 
by  a  sympathy  and  imagination  that  embraced  races,  castes, 
and  every  grade  of  learning  and  ignorance.  In  the  ‘  Leaves  of 
‘  Grass  ’ — the  first  edition,  enlarged  again  and  again  as  years 
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went  by,  was  published  in  1855 — ‘  the  scene  changes,  the  curtain 
‘  rises  and  falls,  but  the  theme  is  still  Man — his  opportunities, 

‘  his  relations,  his  past,  his  future,  his  sex,  his  pride  in  him- 
‘  self,  his  yearning  heart,  his  seething  brain  ’ ;  *  man  with 
his  feet  set  upon  the  soil,  earth  in  its  thousand  aspects  the 
constant  background  to  the  human  drama.  Materialist  and 
spiritualist  in  one,  AVhitman  identified  soul  and  body :  ‘  The 
‘  spirit  receives  from  the  body  just  as  much  as  it  gives  to  the 
‘  body  .  .  t  The  body  is  the  ‘  tenement  of  a  soul — itself  a 
‘soul  .  .  •  J  He  identified  humanity  and  earth;  time  and 
eternity  :  ‘  Everything  without  exception  has  an  eternal  soul. 

‘  The  trees  .  .  .  the  animals.  I  swear  I  think  there  is  nothing 
‘  but  immortality.’  §  He  fuses  the  individual :  ‘  something  long 
‘  preparing  and  formless,  is  arriv’d  and  formed  in  you,’  and 
the  universal ;  and  all  he  sang  in  poems  whose  surging  passion 
has  often  the  unshapen  energy  of  wdnd  and  flame,  everywhere, 
wisely  or  in  unwisdom,  vindicating  what  in  Burroughs’s  words 
he  held  for  the  ‘  great  lesson  of  nature  .  .  .  that  a  sane  sensuality 
‘  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards.’ 

Six  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  instalment  of  the 
‘  Leaves,’  the  greatest  of  national  catastrophes  gave  a  new 
bent  to  his  career,  whether  as  poet  or  journalist.  The  efficacy 
of  his  faith  so  fervently  professed  in  humanity  was  put  to  the 
test.  Returning  from  the  opera  in  14th  Street  (the  date  is 
April  13,  18G1), 

‘1  heard  in  the  distance  the  loud  cries  of  the  newsboys  .  .  . 
tearing,  yelling,  up  the  street.  ...  I  bought  an  extra  and  crossed 
to  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  where  the  great  lamps  were  still  blazing, 
and  with  a  crowd  of  others  read  the  news.  .  .  .  One  of  us  read  the 
telegram  aloud.  .  .  .  No  remark  was  made  by  any  of  the  crowd 
.  .  .  but  all  stood  a  moment  or  two  before  they  dispersed.  I  can 
almost  see  them  now,  under  the  lamps  at  midnight.’  [j 

The  telegram  announced  to  that  circle  of  silent  men  the  new's 
that  the  great  devastating  war  of  secession  had  begun  :  a  war 
in  w’hich,  it  is  curious  to  remember,  Sidney  Lanier,  a  lad  of 
nineteen,  served  his  apprenticeship  to  life  and  poetry  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  opposing  camp  of  the  (,'onfedeiatc  forces. 

Until  the  end  of  the  war  Whitman  walked  the  hospitals  of 
city  and  camp  and  field,  ministering  night  and  day  to  the 
wounded  and  the  dying,  hand  to  hand,  face  to  face  w'ith  the 
sharpest  realities — if  there  be  any  comparative  degree  in  reality — 

*  ‘  Flight  of  the  Eagle  ’  (Birds  and  I’oet.s). 

t  Song  of  Prudence.  City  Dead  House. 

§  To  Think  of  Time.  ||  Ibid. 
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of  life.  Physical  suffering  in  its  naked,  unvarnished  actuality, 
the  savagery  of  the  ‘  devils  roused  in  human  hearts,’  the  dumb 
heroism  of  ambulance  service,  the  long  patience  of  hospital 
wards,  these  things  he  witnessed  daily,  hourly.  The  extremes 
of  good  and  evil,  of  cruelty  and  self-sacrifice,  lay  unveiled  beneath 
the  eyes  which  with  an  undeviating,  all-embracing  sympathy 
were  not  afraid  to  look  close  and  to  see  truly.  It  was  to 
live  with  sympathy  on  the  rack,  and  the  experiences  gained 
bit  as  acid  on  steel  into  his  memory.  The  great  tragic  drama, 
in  which  he  played  his  part  with  incessant  strain  and  tension  of 
nerve  and  emotion,  left  an  ineffaceable  scar  on  body  and  spirit. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  during  the  summer  heat  of  1864, 
Whitman  fell  iU.  He  never  wholly  recovered  health.  At  the 
close  of  his  extracts  from  hospital  memoranda  he  records  in  the 
few  words  of  an  ‘  interregnum  paragraph  ’  the  stroke  which, 
lollowing  upon  hospital  malaria,  left  him  ‘  a  half-paralytic, 
‘  thanking  the  Lord  reverently  that  it  is  no  worse,’  and  the  man 
who,  invalided  for  the  remainder  of  life,  is  setting  himself  cheerily 
to  ‘  make  much  of  negatives  and  of  mere  daylight  and  the  skies,’ 
proceeds  with  no  parade  of  courage  to  record  how  in  the  ensuing 
years  he  sought  the  sanities  of  earth,  light,  air,  trees,  and  ‘  the 
‘  closeness  to  nature  ’  many  desire,  some  profess,  and  few  attain. 

Thorcau’s  resource  when  he  would  elude  the  irksome  routine 
of  living — he  gave  Emerson  the  prescription — was  ‘  to  get  away 
‘  from  men.  They  rarely  affect  me,’  he  added,  ‘  as  grand  or 
‘  beautiful ;  but  1  know  that  there  is  a  sunrise  and  a  sunset  every 
‘  day.’  It  was  a  prescription  the  giver  followed  only  half¬ 
heartedly.  Walden  was  the  resort  of  many  guests,  and  a  mile 
aird  a  half’s  remoteness  does  not  entail  too  rigid  a  loneliness 
for  a  village  celebrity  whose  fame  has  spread  as  far  as  Thoreau’s. 
Whitman  would  have  accounted  even  such  moderate  seclusion  a 
dereliction  of  duty  and  generosity.  He  retreated  to  no  artificial 
solitude;  apartness  from  his  fellows  was  no  essential  condition  of 
his  converse  with  earth ;  to  his  eyes  suns  rose  and  suns  set  no 
less  for  the  city  than  for  the  hermitage.  No  aspiration  to 
aloofness  of  personal  life  ever  allured  him  from  the  beaten 
thoroughfare  of  the  sons  of  earth  :  ‘  perhaps  never  before  has 
‘  the  absolute  and  average  commonness  of  humanity  been  so 
‘  steadily  and  unaffectedly  adhered  to.’  *  It  is  noticeable 
how  many  and  many  a  time  both  in  ‘  Leaves  of  Grass  ’  and  in 
‘  Specimen  Days  ’  he  makes  us  aware  that  a  friend,  a  comrade  at 
his  side — 

‘  Who  but  I  should  be  the  poet  of  comrades  ?  ’ — 

*  Burroughs. 
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or  the  memories  of  friend  and  comrade,  enhances  the  engross¬ 
ing  delight  of  a  star-strewn  sky  or  a  stretch  of  wave-washed 
sand.  Solitude  has  for  him  its  joys,  yet  he  is  above  and 
through  all  the  singer  of  brotherhood  and  companionship.  Men 
and  women  have  done  much  good  to  him  on  that  ‘  Open  Road  ’ 
all  tread  together  until  all  together,  when  the  ‘  white  tents  ’  of 
life  are  struck,  they  camp  at  last  in  the  ‘  tents  of  green.’  He 
no  less  will  give  to  them  what  he  has  best  worth  to  give — him¬ 
self.  He  gave  it — no  man  more  open-handedly,  and  his  strong 
affections,  easily  roused,  tenaciously  persistent,  clung  to  the 
living,  clung  also  to  the  dead ;  and  how  many  were  the  dead 
who  in  those  years  of  war-desolated  homes  held  the  hearts  of  the 
survivom  in  their  silent  hands.  There  is  not  a  human  voice, 
not  an  echo  of  a  voice,  that  comes  amiss  to  his  imagination, 
none  that  he  would  exclude  from  the  whispering  gallery  of 
memory  in  those  hours  when  his  ear  is  intent  on  the  murmur 
of  the  river- ripples  or  the  song-notes  of  the  bird  or  the  break  of 
the  sea-wave. 

The  formalisms  of  social  custom  are  uncongenial  to  him 
as  to  Thoreau.  But  again  the  unlikeness  of  the  two  men  pro¬ 
claims  itself.  Thoreau  wrought  unconventionality  into  a  plan 
and  simplicity  into  a  code  and  a  commandment.  Whitman 
seems  rather  to  stand  outside  than  to  resist  or  defy  restraint. 
He  utters  his  freedom,  he  does  not  achieve  it;  it  is  part  of 
himself.  He  is  not  at  pains  to  lay  down  this  or  that  rule. 
What  shall  a  man  spend,  what  shall  a  man  cat,  what  shall  a 
man  drink  and  wherewithal  be  clothed?  these  things,  save  in 
passing  observance  of  the  ills  luxury  inflicts  and  the  losses  of 
the  rich,  are  not  with  him  a  matter  of  law.  A  moralist  he  is, 
a  strict  humanitarian— a  master  in  the  craft,  as  Thoreau  in 
philosoj)hy.  Yet  here  again  it  was  not  with  the  logic  and 
reason  of  life  that  his  concern  lay.  Thoughts,  ideas,  touch  him 
little ;  the  heart,  the  body,  the  emotions  of  men  touch  him 
much.  Herein  lies  possibly  the  secret  of  that  intimacy  with 
earth  human  intercourse  left  untroubled.  The  moralist  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  spontaneous,  inborn  desire  to  alleviate  pain,  to 
ameliorate  evil  social  conditions,  to  rectify  misfaiths,  may  still 
regard  the  well-being  of  human  existence  as  an  extension  only 
of  the  well-being  of  creation  at  large ;  the  moralist  whose  pre¬ 
occupation  is  humanity  is  on  a  plane  far  nearer  to  nature  than 
the  intellectualist  whose  native  region  is  theory,  idea,  specula¬ 
tion.  And  Whitman’s  relationship  to  earth  retained  a  singular 
simplicity,  a  freedom  from  the  alloy  of  the  brain-worker’s  com¬ 
plexities  ;  he  was  content  to  feel  rather  than  to  argue  upon 
the  issues  of  feeling  and  its  logical  consequences  in  the  practical 
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conduct  of  domestic,  economic,  and  social  contingencies.  To 
be  human,  as  Whitman  was,  is  possibly  in  itself,  by  grace  of  the 
gods,  to  come  near  ‘  to  the  source-life  of  us  all  .  .  .  to  the 
‘  breast  of  the  great,  savage,  all-acceptive  Mother.’  Further, 
Whitman  remembered  that  it  is  part  of  nature  to  depart  from 
nature — remembered  that  instincts  created,  and  create,  the 
artificialities  of  civilisation  that  depart  from  nature.  Thoreau 
forgot  it. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Burroughs  describing — with  an  accuracy 
all  who  have  been  in  like  ca.se  can  judge — how  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  even  the  most  welcome  comrades  can  and  most  often 
does  intervene  as  a  solid  barrier  between  the  nature-lover  and 
what  nature  holds  for  him.  ‘  Whom  shall  one  take  with  him 
‘  when  he  goes  courting  nature  ?  ’  the  naturalist  asks  as  he 
plans  his  summer  day’s  voyage  on  his  well-loved,  unexplored 
river.* 

‘  There  are  persons  who  will  stand  between  you  and  that  which 
you  seek  ;  they  obtrude  themselves  ....  they  blunt  your  sense 
of  the  shy,  half-revealed  intelligences  about  you.  ...  I  want  a 
companion  who  has  a  namele.ss  quality  that  is  akin  to  trees  and 
growths  and  the  inarticulate  force.s  of  nature  ....  the  influences 
of  nature  stream  through  him  and  around  him  ;  he  is  a  good  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  subtle  fluid.’ 

Burroughs  set  forth  alone  !  In  the  neighbourhood  of  an  alien 
temperament  the  woods  are  there,  where  the  birds  sing  on  the 
tree-tops  at  sun-setting,  the  brown  streams  trickle  where  wood- 
plants  blossom  and  the  sun  streaks  the  moss,  but  woods,  stream, 
sunshine,  and  moss  become  mere  scenery,  mere  landscape,  lovely 
in  truth  to  the  eye,  apprehended  by  the  intelligence,  but  wholly 
lost  to  that  other  nameless  sense,  that 

‘ .  .  .  Soul  of  sense  within  my  frame 
That  owns  each  cognisance  of  the  outlying  five, 

And  sees,  hears,  tastes,  smells,  touches,  all  in  one.’  f 

It  is  the  sense  which  alone  responds  emotionally  to  shadow  or 
leaf,  warmth  of  sun,  freshness  of  new-fallen  rain.  When  it  is 
dormant,  or  when  fretted  by  human  neighbourhood,  it  lies 
paralysed  and  numb :  nature  withdraws  herself  behind  an 
impenetrable  screen  and  leaves  her  votary'  excommunicate  and 
mourning.  Whitman’s  perceptive  susceptibility  was  not  so 
easily  thrown  off  its  balance ;  nothing  could  thrust  itself 
betw'een  him  and  nature — for  the  kingdom  of  earth  was  within 
him.  Impregnated  w'ith  the  es.sences  of  nature,  nothing  availtnl 

Sidney  Lanier. 


*  Pepacton. 
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to  break  the  links  that  bound  him  to  her.  Crossing  the  sus¬ 
pension  bridge  at  Niagara  he  can  boast  of  ‘  five  minutes’  per- 
‘  feet  absorption  ’  in  tliat  elemental  magnificence  of  waters ;  he 
can  then  and  there  lay  away  remembrances  ‘  brief  and  quiet 
‘as  brief,’  amongst  memories  of  wild  sea  storms  witnessed  on 
lonely  shores  or  of  the  peculiar  sentiment  of  moonlight  and  stars 
over  immense  plains. 

To  most  of  us  these  moments  of  perfect,  undistracted  sympathy, 
of  conscious  affinity  with  the  exterior  world,  moments  impart¬ 
ing  the  sense  of  oneness  with  it  (so  absolutely  different  in 
spiritual  texture  from  the  sentimental  appreciation  of  beauty  in 
natural  surroundings),  come  but  as  transient  flashes  of  revela¬ 
tion,  and  are  dependent,  more  often  than  not,  upon  some 
subcurrent  of  emotion,  upon  some  wave  of  subservient  excite¬ 
ment,  grief,  joy,  or  expectation  belonging  to  remote  and  irre¬ 
levant  causes.  Under  the  influence  of  an  emotional  mood  the 
outward  atmosphere  becomes  charged  with  new  qualities,  a  veil 
of  separation  seems  to  be  withdrawn  ;  we  have  lost,  as  it  were, 
the  material  boundaries  of  physical  nature  and  entered  into  a 
wakened  consciousness  of  an  iirfinitely  widened  life,  learning,  in 
Lanier’s  words,  from  ‘  the  cunning  green  leaves,  little  masters,’ 
that  ‘  haply  we  know  somewhat  more  than  we  know.’  *  Where 
we  had  been  dwelling  as  sleep-walkers  with  dulled  senses,  blind 
and  deaf,  our  eyes  are  opened,  a  finger  has  touched  the  string 
and  the  whole  air  is  full  of  notes  that  vibrate  in  re.sponse.  With 
Whitman  it  would  almost  appear  that  what  for  most  of  us  is 
the  rare  experience  of  illuminated  hours  was  a  permanent 
condition  of  emotional  perceptiveness.  Every  line,  every  phrase, 
every  nature-touch  in  his  prose,  and  in  his  verse  no  less  where 
nature  is  accessory  to  other  themes,  are  those  of  a  man  who 
never  stands  outside,  dispassionate  and  unmoved,  a  mere 
observer  of  things  that  pass  : 

‘  There  was  a  child  went  forth. 

And  the  first  object  that  he  looked  upon,  that  object  he  became. 

The  early  lilacs  became  part  of  the  child, 

And  grass  and  white  and  red  morning-glories  and  white  and  red 
clover  and  the  song  of  the  phmbe-bird.  .  .’ 

So  one  of  his  most  characteristic  poems  opens,  and  verse  by  verse 
fills  up  the  tale  of  all  that  went  to  the  making  of  the  man 
to  be.  Spring  growths  of  the  fertile  soil,  fish  of  the  pond  and 
river ;  water  plants  with  their  flat,  graceful  heads ;  the  litter 
of  farmyards  and  barns ;  foal  and  calf ;  apple  tree  and  fruit ; 

*  Sunrise.  ■  . 
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wood-berries  and  common  weeds ;  human  things,  too,  girls  and 
boys,  white  or  black,  the  old  village  drunkard,  the  neat  school¬ 
mistress,  the  aged  and  the  young ;  thoughts  also,  affections, 
doubts,  fears  ;  sights  and  sounds  of  streets  and  wharves ;  shadows, 
aureola,  mist,  the  horizon’s  edge,  the  flying  sea-crow,  the  frag¬ 
rance  of  saltmarsh  and  shore — ‘  These  become  part  of  that  child 
‘  who  w'ent  forth  every  day,  and  who  now  goes,  and  will  always 
‘  go  forth  every  day.’  Whitman  himself  was  that  child  in  his 
gift  of  the  complete  appropriation,  the  lasting  possession  of  all 
that  emanates  from  earth.  The  whole  strength  of  his  spirit  as 
well  as  of  his  art  rests  upon  what  Burroughs  defines  as  ‘  the 
‘  absorption  by  an  author  of  the  spirit  of  nature,  through  the 
‘  visible  objects  of  the  universe,  and  his  affiliation  with  them 
‘  subjectively  and  objectively.  .  .  .  Not  more  surely,’  he  adds, 
‘  is  the  blo(^  quickened  and  purified  by  contact  with  the  un- 
‘  breathed  air  than  is  the  spirit  of  man  vitalised  and  made  strong 
‘  by  intercourse  with  the  real  things  of  the  earth.’  The  gospel 
is  Whitman’s  own,  and  if  any  man  ever  achieved  this  absorption 
it  was  its  greatest  exponent.  The  within  and  the  without  were 
suffused  in  the  emotional  mysticism  inherent  to  the  great  realist. 
Lanier,  than  whom  (in  his  ‘  Hymns  of  the  Marshes  ’)  no  modern 
poet  has  incarnated  with  more  intensity  the  rapture  of  the  earth- 
lover — 

‘  O  braided  dusks  of  the  oak  and  woven  shades  of  the  vine  .  .  . 

Ye  held  me  fast  in  your  heart  and  I  held  you  fast  in  mine  ’ — 

cannot  transcend  the  passion  of  the  elder  poet,  whom,  in  his 
lawlessness  of  art,  he  stigmatised  as  the  ‘  butcher  of  poetry.’ 

The  broken  and  intermittent  prose  journal  of  his  nature 
impressions  is  the  most  direct  attempt  conceivable  to  transmit 
by  pen  and  ink  an  impression  analogous  to  that  immediately 
])roduced  on  his  own  sensitive  organisation,  on  his  senses 
of  sight  and  sound.  ‘  To  show,  not  to  tell,’  was  his  invariable 
method,  as  Burroughs,  whose  method  is  precisely  the  reverse, 
points  out  in  his  admirable  and  generous  criticism  of  his  friend’s 
literary  proces.se3  :  ‘  This  man  ’  (Whitman)  ‘  had  almost  in  excess 
‘  a  quality  in  which  every  current  poet  was  lacking — I  mean 
‘  the  faculty  of  being  in  entire  sympathy  with  nature  and  the 
‘  objects  and  shows  of  nature  .  .  .  and  in  the  appalling  direct- 
‘  ness  of  utterance  therefrom,  at  first  hand,  without  any  inter- 
‘  mediate  agency  or  modification.’  Where  Whitman  perforce 
describes  there  is  the  least  possible  modicum  of  reference  to 
imaginative  association.  He  has  thrown  wide  the  door  to  every 
])hysical  sensation  the  open  air  can  impart ;  he  does  not  analyse 
the  sensations  that  enter  and  abide  because  they  are  at  honw ; 
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he  does  not  subject  them  to  intellectual  generalisations  or  trans¬ 
mutations  :  he  simply  registers  the  features  of  each.  Com¬ 
paratively  seldom,  and  never  wheir  his  work  is  at  its  highest 
level  of  excellence,  does  he  suffer  reflexions  to  print  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  page.  They  exist  notwithstanding.  ‘  How 
‘  strong,  how  \'ital,  how  enduring !  How  dumbly  eloquent ! 

‘  What  suggestions  of  imperturbability  and  being  as  against  the 
‘  human  trait  of  mere  seeming,'  he  says  in  his  ‘  Lesson  of  a  Tree  ’ ; 
‘  how  it  rebukes  by  its  tough  and  equable  serenity  all  weathers, 
‘  this  gusty-tempered  little  whiffet,  man.’  The  moralist  will 
out  and  the  artist  passes  into  abeyance  ! 

The  latent  romantic  within  him  too  finds  speech,  as  all  to 
whom  his  poems  are  familiar  can  testify.  He  has  epitomised  in 
its  most  vivid  modern  garb  the  romantic’s  emphasised  person¬ 
ality  :  ‘  Camerado,  this  is  no  book ;  who  touches  this  touches 
‘  a  man.  .  .  .  It  is  I  you  hold  and  who  holds  you.’  *  He  can  at 
need  outdo  the  poetic  ascriptions  of  sentiment  to  nature  : 

‘  Solitary  the  thrush  .  .  . 

Sings  by  himself  a  song. 

Song  of  the  bleeding  throat. 

Death’s  outlet  song  of  life,  (for  well,  dear  brother,  I  know,  if 
thou  wast  not  granted  to  sing  thou  w’ouldst  surely  die).’  f 

He  can  echo  the  accents  of  mysticism.  ‘  How  it  is  I  know 
‘  not,  but  I  often  realise  a  presence  here ;  in  clear  moods  I  am 
‘  certain  of  it,  and  neither  chemistry  nor  reasoning  nor  aesthetics 
‘will  give  the  least  explanation.  All  the  twro  past  summers 
‘  it  has  been  strengthening  my  sick  body  and  soul  .  .  .’  he 
writes,  imprisoned  under  a  big  oak  by  his  favourite  creek,  the  rain 
dripping,  the  sky  covered  with  leaden  clouds,  ‘  alone  and  happy.’ 
It  is  perhaps  only  a  coincidence  that  on  that  day  he  overtly 
deprecates  companiorLship.  ‘  Why  would  intrusion,  even  from 
‘  people  I  like,  spoil  the  charm  V  ’  ‘I  am  convinced,’  he  writes 
in  another  jotting,  ‘  that  there  are  hours  of  nature,  especially 
‘  of  the  atmosphere  .  .  .  addressed  to  the  soul,’  and  in  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  his  verses,  his  lament  for  Lincoln,  he 
endows  his  star  with  a  prophetic  sorrow  and  the  heavens  with 
the  foreknowledge  of  fate  : 

‘  0  western  orb  sailing  the  heaven  .  .  . 

.\s  I  w'alked  in  silence  the  transparent,  shadowy  night. 

As  I  saw  you  had  something  to  tell  as  you  bent  to  me  night 
after  night 

...  I  saw  on  the  rim  of  the  west  how  full  you  were  of  woe.’ 


*  So  long.  •)•  When  Lilacs  last. 
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And  again  in  j)rose  :  ‘  Never  did  I  realise  more  latent  sentiment. 
‘  almost  passion,  in  those  silent  interminable  stars  up  there.’ 
Consistency  of  feature  is,  in  truth,  no  attribute  of  eager  vitality, 
and  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  many-sidedness  of  a 
great  artist — and  such  he  was,  however  his  literary  technique 
be  estimated — should  overstep  the  limits  of  any  dehnable  type. 
Nevertheless,  while  exceptions  could  be  multiplied,  his  drift 
is  objective,  concrete ;  his  theme :  what  is,  not  what  he  thinks 
about  it ;  what  he  saw,  felt,  heard  at  a  given  moment  that  he 
records,  not  considerations  of  what  he  may  have  felt  at  any 
moment. 

The  divergent  methods  of  the  three  writers  exemplify  them¬ 
selves  continually.  Thoreau  hoeing  his  bean-field  takes  occasion 
to  survey  the  scene  above  :  ‘  The  night  hawk  circled  overhead  . . . 
‘  like  a  mote  in  the  eye,  or  in  heaven’s  eye,  falling  from  time  to 
‘  time  with  a  swoop  and  a  sound  as  if  the  heavens  were  rent, 
‘  torn  at  least  to  very  rags  and  tatters,  and  yet  a  seamless  cope 
‘  remained.  ...  Or  sometimes  I  watched  a  pair  of  hen-hawks 
‘ .  .  .  alternately  soaring  and  descending  ...  as  if  they  were 
‘  the  embodiment  of  my  own  thoughts.’  The  sequel  is  eminently 
characteristic.  Burroughs  witnesses  the  same  spectacle.  In  his 
description — it  fills  two  or  three  pages — every  detail  is  rendered 
to  the  life ;  after  its  perusal  the  most  inexperienced  could 
scarcely  mistake  this  ‘  high-sailing  ’  huntsman  for  any  even  of 
his  own  winged  kindred.  The  spiral  ascent,  the  shot-arrow 
precipitation  earthwards,  rivets  the  naturalist’s  enthralled  gaze ; 
‘  one  holds  one’s  breath  till  one  sees  him  rise  again.  .  .  .’  He 
‘  is  meteoric  in  his  speed  ;  if  near  you  hear  the  rush  of  his 
‘  wings ;  his  shadow  hurtles  across  the  fields  ;  his  flight  is  repose 
‘  in  motion,  the  effluence  of  power  rather  than  the  application 
‘  of  it.’  * 


The  vigour  of  pourtrayal,  stroke  on  stroke,  is  masterly  and 
complete  ;  it  resumes  the  observations  not  of  an  hour  but  of 
years  of  training.  No  such  studies  occur  in  Whitman ;  to 
specialise — unless,  as  with  his  favourite  kingfishers,  a  hint 
of  personal  acquaintance  tempts  him  to  particularise — was 
not  his  plan.  Birds,  plants,  butterflies,  bees  drift  across  his 
vision,  but  are  rarely  detached  from  the  scene  of  which  they 
are  part.  Thoreau  thinks.  Burroughs  knows.  For  Thoreau  the 
earth-life  he  seeks  is  a  framework  of  thought ;  for  Whitman  it 
is  the  picture  itself.  For  Burroughs  the  earth  yields  as  under 
a  microscope  the  material  of  knowledge ;  for  Whitman  it 
affords  the  sensations  to  which  he  surrenders  himself  wholly, 


*  ‘  Return  of  the  Birds  ’  (Wake-Robin)i 
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sweeping  land,  sea,  and  sky  in  their  breadth  and  height  with  his 
widest  vision. 

‘  June  19,  4  to  61  p.m.  Sitting  alone  by  the  creek — the  sun  shining 
and  quite  a  fresh  wind  blowing  .  .  .  the  grass  and  trees  looking 
their  best — the  clair-obscure  of  different  greens,  shadows,  half¬ 
shadows,  and  the  dappling  glimpses  of  the  water  through  recesses — 
the  wild  flageolet-note  of  a  quail  near  by  ...  a  drove  of  young 
hogs  rooting  in  the  soft  ground  near  the  oak  under  which  I  sit  .  .  . 
And  still  the  clear  notes  of  the  quail — the  quiver  of  leaf  shadows 
over  the  paper  as  I  w  rite — the  odour  of  the  cedar  and  oak,  so  palp¬ 
able  as  evening  a])proachps — perfume,  colour,  the  bronzc-and-gold 
of  nearly  ripened  wheat — clover  fields,  with  honey-scent — the 
great  patches  of  thriving  potatoes,  dusky  green,  flecked  over  with 
white  blossoms — and  ever  mixed  with  the  dual  notes  of  the  quail, 
the  soughing  of  the  wdnd  through  some  nearby  pines.’ 

Here  and  elsewhere  is  always  the  exact  word,  adjective  or  verb — 
whatever  it  may  be — that  for  sound  and  significance  gives  the 
pulse  and  breath  of  living  things  to  his  showing  forth  of  them. 
‘  6  P.M.  .  .  ,  The  transparent  shadows  are  filled  everywhere 
‘with  leisurely  falling,  slightly  slanting,  curiously  sparse,  but 
‘  very  large  flakes  of  snow.’  The  cadence  of  the  w'ords  is  a 
perfect  art  of  prose  in  its  harmony  wdth  the  theme.  So  too 
in  his  use  of  colour  adjectives  (the  October  sundown  ‘  with  its 
‘darts  of  fire,  its  show  of  light  yellow,  liver-colour  and  red, 
‘  with  a  vast  silver  glaze  askant  on  the  water  ’)  he  induces  a 
feeling  of  air  and  light  akin  to  that  of  the  greater  landscape 
painters  of  France.  The  very  poise  and  balance  of  his  sentences, 
with  all  their  abruptness  and  irregularities,  their  freedom  from 
convention  of  epithet  and  imagery,  are  the  w’ork  not  so 
much  of  a  trained  literary  brain,  which  has  achieved  the 
grammatical  logic  of  construction  and  sequence,  as  of  an  ear 
accustomed  to  discriminate  qualities  of  sound,  whether  in  the 
wind  that  blows,  the  birds’  song,  or  the  railway  whistle.  No 
word  is  too  common  or  too  unusual  to  be  pressed  into  the  service 
when  none  other  renders  with  equal  precision  the  impression  of 
sound  or  sight  he  desires  to  communicate.  His  brevity,  when 
it  pleases  him  to  be  brief,  is  won  at  any  hazard  of  words  coined, 
anglicised,  or  adopted.  Nor  does  patience  fail  him.  ‘  I  have 
‘  been  trying  for  years,’  he  writes,  ‘  to  get  a  brief  term  or  phrase 
‘  that  would  identify  and  describe  the  robin  call.’  Thoreau’s 
thoughts  many  a  time  have  caught  some  impulse  from  earth 
and  air  ;  Burroughs’s  stories  of  nature  (there  is  something  of  an 
anecdote-teller  betrayed  in  his  essays)  are  often  told  with  lus 
heart  in  his  hand.  Whitman’s  half- pages  are  transcripts. 

With  Whitman — realist,  romantic,  individualist,  universalist. 
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and,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  mystic  of  mystics,  with  Thoreau, 
liurroughs,  and  their  English  compeers,  Richard  Jefferies, 
W.  H.  Hudson,  and  many  another  of  lesser  moment,  the  im¬ 
pulse  which  drove  men,  wearied  by  the  friction  and  intricacy 
accruing  to  all  relationships  of  man  with  man  in  the  routine 
of  aggregate  life,  to  seek  the  companionship  of  earth,  found 
its  modern  accent  and  literary  expression.  The  drapery  of 
romanticism  has  changed  colour  and  shape,  yet  the  new  graft 
draws  vitality  from  the  old  stem  and  the  ‘  return  to  nature  ’ 
is  as  sedulously  inculcated  as  in  days  gone  by.  The  ancient 
mysticism  of  the  earth-lover  survives ;  the  emotionalism  of  the 
human  element,  if  not  all-pervasive  as  of  old,  still  plays  its 
part ;  nor  has  truth  to  reality  divested  earth  of  one  fraction  of 
the  beauty  idealism  ascribed  to  it.  Moreover  the  ultra-indivi¬ 
dualism,  the  ultra-personality,  for  which  romanticism  was  in 
part  responsible,  of  the  human  figures  that  crowd  the  stage  of 
life  and  the  stage  of  art,  realistic  and  naturalistic  alike,  have 
given,  maybe,  a  fresh  grace,  a  fresh  charm  to  those  other  regions 
where  individuality  drifts  past  as  the  shadow  of  blown  thistle¬ 
down,  where  personality  counts  but  as  a  raindrop  in  the  rain, 
where  the  over-emphasised  ‘  separateness  ’  of  man  finds  rest, 
dwelling  on  his  relationship  to  a  half-divined,  disembodied 
universal  life  of  nature  w'hich,  beneath  all  semblances  and  forms, 
has  attained  Nirvana  : 

‘  ...  for  thee,  ('loud — 

Fly  east  or  west,  be  made  ‘ 

Snow,  hail,  rain,  wind,  gra.ss,  ro.se,  light,  shade. 

What  matters  it  to  thee  ?  There  is  no  “  thee.”  ’  * 


*  Sidney  Lanier,  ‘  Individuality.’ 
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Art.  V.— the  industrial  POSITION  OF  WOMEN. 

1.  The  Distribution  of  Women  in  Occupations.  By  Miss  B.  L. 

Hutchins.  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  by  the  WomoCs  Industrial  Council.  .Sep¬ 
tember  190-t. 

2.  Womens  Work  and  Waycs.  By  Messrs.  Cadbury  and 

Matheson  and  Miss  Shand.  3’.  Fisher  Ihiwin. 

3.  Womjcn  in  the  Printing  Trades.  Edited  by  J.  Ramsay  Mac¬ 

donald,  M.P.  Methuen. 

4.  Infant  Mortality.  By  G.  Newman,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  F.R.S.E. 

Methuen. 

5.  Le  DeveloppetnetU  dc  la  Fabrique  ct  le  Travail  a  Domicile.  Par 

M.  Aftalion.  Larose,  Paris,  1906. 

6.  Home  Work  and  Sweating.  By  Miss  B.  L.  Hutchins. 

Fabian  Society. 

7.  Sweated  Industry  and  the  Minimum  Wage.  By  Miss  Cle¬ 

mentina  Black. 

8.  Die  Frauenfrage.  By  A.  Riisler. 

A  STREAM  of  women  workers  is  constantly  flowing  into  the 
channels  of  the  labour  market.  In  part  it  is  regulated, 
and  in  part  its  direction  is  determined,  by  the  automatic  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  For  a  long  time  past  warning  voices  have 
predicted  the  diSiculties  which  were  likely  to  arise  from  the 
increasing  participation  of  women  in  many  branches  of  industry  ; 
those  difficulties  are  beginning  to  thrust  themselves  upon  us, 
sometimes  in  forms  that  we  do  not  recognise.  They  threaten 
to  permeate  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  and  may  even 
account  for  a  partial  dislocation  of  industrial  conditions. 

The  Census  of  1901  shows  an  increase  of  777,000  of  occupied 
women  over  that  of  1881.  A  comparatively  small  number  of 
these  are  employed  in  professions.  The  following  figures  relate 
to  service  and  industrial  employment  : 


Domestic  service . 1,622,000 

Agriculture . 56, (XM) 

Mines .  4,000 

Metals,  machines,  &c .  58,000 

Precious  metals . 17,000 

Brick,  cement,  pottery,  glass  ....  30,000 

Chemicals,  oil,  soap .  24,000 

Skins,  leather,  &c .  23,000 

Paper,  books .  83,000 

Dress .  680,000 

Food,  lodging  and  tobacco .  292,000 

Textiles .  601,000 
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Out  of  these  three  and  a  half  millions,  the  figures  representing 
agriculture  and  mines  have  fallen.  All  the  others  show  a  gain, 
except  domestic  service,  in  which  there  is  a  sensational  reduction 
of  27,000.  This  last  is,  however,  in  part  a  statistical  decline. 
In  1881  the  daughters  of  heads  of  families  who  assi.sted  in  house¬ 
hold  duties  were  clas.sed  as  unoccupied.  In  1891  they  were 
classed  as  domestic  servants.  In  1901  the  earlier  method  wa.s 
reverted  to.  Domestic  service,  dress  and  textiles  together 
include  over  70  per  cent,  of  all  women  occupied,  and  it  is  in 
the.se  occupations  that  we  find  the  highest  proportion  of  women 
to  men,  excepting  in  the  jam  trade  and  ‘  pickles  and  condiments,’ 
in  which  the  numbers  are  nearly  equal.  Tailoring  comes  neare.st 
with  98  women  to  every  100  men,  an  increase  on  1881,  which 
gave  49  females  for  each  100  males.  Excluding  fractions,  there 
is  an  average  of  5  girls  under  15  for  every  100  women  employed 
on  the  whole  number.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  are  girls  between 
15  and  20,  while  22  per  cent,  are  married  or  widowed.  More 
than  5  per  cent,  of  females  employed  in  the  tailoring  trade  are 
under  15,  an  increa.se  from  3  per  cent,  in  1881 ;  w'hile  the  number 
of  those  between  15  and  20  has  increased  from  20  per  cent,  to 
29  per  cent.  The  higher  proportion  of  women  to  men  and  of 
young  women  to  older  ones  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  recent  devel- 
opement  of  factory  tailoring.  The  girls  employed  in  the  textile 
trades  show  an  average  of  9  per  cent,  under  15  and  of  28  per  cent, 
between  15  and  20,  while  21  per  cent,  are  married  or  widowed. 
In  the  flax  trade  nearly  three  women  are  employed  to  every  man, 
and  in  the  woollen  industry  there  are  139  women  to  every  man. 
The  proportion  of  girls  is  higher  in  the  textile  trades  than  in  any 
other  manufacture,  though,  as  in  nearly  all  industries,  the  highest 
proportion  of  female  employment  occurs  in  the  age-group  15-20. 
In  1901,  out  of  1,339,279  girls  from  10  to  14  years  in  England 
and  Wales,  70,262,  or  5  per  cent.,  were  occupied,  19,736  of  these 
being  domestic  servants;  and  of  331,491  aged  from  14  to  15, 
131,065,  or  39  per  cent.,  were  occupied,  44,009  being  servants; 
while,  taking  figures  from  Lancashire,  which  give  a  more  exact 
idea  of  industry  proper,  the  proportions  are — of  180,785  girls  aged 
10-14,  21,893,  or  12  per  cent.,  were  occupied,  only  1355  being 
servants,  and  of  45,017  between  14  and  15,  26,321,  or  58  per  cent., 
were  occupied,  2811  being  servants.  These  statistics  show  the 
very  high  percentage  of  girls  employed  in  Lancashire;  and  an 
examination  of  the  census  also  reveals  the  interesting  facts  that 
fewer  women  between  20  and  25  are  married  there,  compared 
to  the  rest  of  England,  and  that  the  number  of  married  women 
employed  is  lower.  The  predominant  type  among  working  women 
in  Lancashire  is  a  girl  who  is  likely  to  marry,  but  not  very  early. 
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while  the  married  woman  worker  is  in  a  small  minority,  averaging 
about  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  body  of  female  workers.  In  the 
textile  industries  over  one-fourth  of  the  workers  consists  of  boys 
under  15  and  girls  under  20. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  payment,  in  the  great  cotton  trade 
of  the  North,  which  employs  more  women  than  all  the  other 
textile  trades  put  together,  the  rate  of  women’s  earnings  ap¬ 
proximates  more  closely  to  that  of  men  than  in  any  other  trade. 
Men  and  women  working  side  by  side,  doing  work  requiring  the 
same  amount  of  skill  and  dexterity,  receive  equal  pay  for  piece¬ 
work.  According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  wages  census  of  1886, 
the  average  weekly  wage  of  women  and  girls  working  full  time 
in  the  cotton  factories  was  14s.  5d.,  ranging  in  different  districts 
from  18s.  2d.  to  12s.  Since  that  year  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
tinuous  increase  of  wages,  a  5  per  cent,  advance  to  215,000 
weavers,  warpers  and  winders  being  the  largest  increase  since 
1903.  The  average  weekly  wage  in  the  woollen  factories  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Yorkshire  was  given  as  13s.  in  1886,  and  this  has  ad¬ 
vanced,  if  not  so  steadily  as  in  the  cotton  trade.  The  great  body 
of  these  workers  is  strongly  organised  with  the  men,  and  forms 
a  responsible  and  effective  army.  Of  the  total  number  of  women 
trade  unionists  in  all  industries,  90  per  cent,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  textile  trades,  and  60  per  cent,  in  the  cotton  industries  alone. 
The  health  and  safety  of  the  women  and  girls  are,  on  the  whole, 
well  guarded  by  the  factory  laws,  which  rigidly  determine  their 
hours  and  sanitary  conditions  of  labour. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  women’s  earnings  in  some  of  the 
other  trades  which  require  skilled  training : 


Tailoring : 

Forewomen  and  best  hands 
Average  hands,  after  apprentice¬ 
ship  .... 
Quick,  clever  hands  . 

Dress  makers  and  fitters  : 

Ordinary  hands  .  .  .  , 

Improvers  ... 
Corset-making  : 

Competent  hands 
Cutters  and  fitters 
Upholstering : 

A  forewoman  .  .  .  . 

A  skilled  machinist  . 

During  apprenticeship 


Fer  week, 
of.  to  of. 

lo*.  to  Ifts. 
2(V.  to  25j(. 
3f.  to  of. 

12j(.  to  18*. 
It.  IWi.  to  10*. 


I  Apprenticeship  for  two  or 
1  three  years,  with  pex-ket- 
[  money  wage  of  2*.  (xf.  to 
I  5*.  a  week. 

I  Several  years’  apprentice- 
j  ship. 


15*.  to  20.<. 
:!0*.  to  2f. 


One  or  two  years’  appren¬ 
ticeship. 


about  oO*. 
18*.  to  20*. 
3*.  to  1 2*. 


Apprenticeship  necessary, 
but  the  women  do  not 
learn  to  cut. 


I 

I 


The  women  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale  are  usually  valuable, 
and  are  not  easily  replaced,  so  are  the  least  likely  to  be  out  of 
employment.  The  lower-grade  workers  are  liable  to  be  much 
affected,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the  seasonal  quality  of  the  trades. 
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In  the  unskilled  trades  the  earnings  are  inueh  lower.  The 
differenee  between  skilled  and  unskilled  trades  has  been  very 
well  defined  as  the  difference  between  training  and  practice ; 
some  of  these  so-called  unskilled  trades  require  great  manual 
dexterity.  It  needs  a  good  deal  of  practice  to  learn  to  make  a 
match-box  or  to  cover  a  tennis  ball  or  to  fill  soda-water  bottles 
or  to  wire-draw  brushes,  but  the  skill  is  such  as  can  be  acquired 
by  performing  the  operation  over  and  over  again  without  special 
instruction.  The  average  weekly  wage  in  Birmingham  for 
women  above  the  age  of  eighteen,  working  in  factories,  may 
be  put  roughly  at  ILs.  In  London  it  is  lower,  as  so  many  girls 
work  in  jam,  mat  and  brush  factories  for  from  6s.  to  7s.  a  week. 
The  life  of  workers  in  these  factory  industries  varies  enormously, 
and  depends  necessarily  very  much  upon  the  character  of  the 
employer.  The  workers  are  rarely  well  organised,  but  a  large 
body  of  women  working  together  is  apt  to  stand  or  fall  together. 
Each  worker  knows  what  pay  the  other  is  taking,  and  the  fear  of 
a  sudden,  inconvenient  strike  often  deters  the  employer  from 
reducing  wages  arbitrarily  or  enforcing  some  unpopular  rule. 

The  preference  girls  show  for  factory  work  as  compared  to 
domestic  service  often  astonishes  persons  in  the  ‘  comfortable  ’ 
classes,  who  look  upon  the  position  of  a  servant  as  so  much 
pleasanter,  safer  and  more  lucrative  than  that  of  the  mill  or 
workshop  ‘  hand.’  Such  people  look  at  the  well-paid  cook,  the 
trim  maids,  with  good  wages,  neat  dress,  excellent  food,  holidays 
and  healthy  lives.  They  know  that  a  moderately  efficient 
servant  need  never  be  out  of  work,  and  they  marvel  that  she  is 
getting  scarcer,  while,  in  spite  of  alack  seasons,  rough  and  often 
unhealthy  conditions,  the  supply  of  factory  girls  is  practically 
unlimited.  It  is  not  sufficiently  realised  that  in  the  immense 
class  from  which  the  factory  worker  is  drawn  few  girls  would 
have  any  chance  of  ever  becoming  the  high-class  servant  we  have 
indicated.  Those  among  them  who  turn  to  service  become 
drudges  in  second-class  lodging  houses  or  in  the  families  of  small 
tradesmen.  They  are  hard  worked  and  badly  paid,  they  have 
no  time  they  can  call  their  own,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  this  ‘  safe  ’ 
eraplo3rment  supplies  the  largest  number  of  the  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children. 

Factory  girls  delight  in  the  clubs  and  evening  classes  now  so 
freely  provided.  They  enjoy  their  free  Saturday  afternoons 
and  Sundays,  and  all  their  interests  and  a.ssooiation3  and  those 
of  their  families  and  friends  are  bound  up  with  trade.  Nor  when 
relative  earnings  are  examined  is  the  servant  so  much  better 
off  than  the  factory  girl  as  we  might  expect.  The  average  for 
workers  in  textiles  is  301.  10s.  a  year,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
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worker  is  engaged  for  fifty  weeks.  Miss  Collet’s  report  in  1899 
gives  an  average  for  servants  of  16f.  a  year.  The  servant  gets 
board  and  lodging,  and  of  better  quality  than  the  factory  girl  would 
allow  herself.  Calculating  a  sum  for  the  servant  based  upon  the 
factory  girl’s  requirements— say  7s.  a  week  for  board  and  lodging — 
the  servant’s  earnings  would  work  out  at  33^.  8s.,  or  only  about 
31.  more  than  those  of  the  factory  girl.  The  good  wage  paid 
by  gentlepeoplc  is  not  the  average  wage,  and  the  standard  of 
food  and  lodging  they  value  so  highly  is  not  the  working-class 
standard.  Nor  can  we  compare  good  service  with  an  inferior 
factory,  or  fancy  that  a  girl  who  is  earning  8s.  or  9s.  a  week  in  a 
jam  factory  could  get  into  a  gentleman’s  house  at  201.  a  year. 

The  proportionate  wages  paid  to  men  and  women  for  the 
same  work  continue  to  excite  surprise.  In  the  textile  trades 
alone  is  the  same  price  paid  for  the  same  piece.  Everywhere 
men  are  on  the  whole  in  the  better-paid  trades  or  branches  of 
trades,  and  women  are  in  or  are  constantly  moving  to  the  low- 
class  trades.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  says  that  women  usually  per¬ 
form  some  branch  of  the  work  which  is  wholly  abandoned  to 
them  by  men,  and  they  refrain  from  engaging  in  the  branches 
monopolised  by  their  male  companions.  On  the  whole,  they  do 
not  do  the  same  work  as  men,  but  follow  certain  branches  of  the 
trade,  for  which  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  peculiarly  fitted. 

‘  The  answer  to  the  question  “  Do  men  and  women  do  the  same 
‘  work  ?  ”  ’  say  the  authors  of  ‘  The  Printing  Trades,’  ‘  is  almost 
'  always  “  No.”  Women  do  certain  branches  with  which  the  men 
‘  never  interfere.’  There  is,  however,  a  convention  that  women 
take  less  pay,  for  the  same  writers  cite  the  case  of  a  foreman  who 
exclaimed  in  dismay  at  the  bare  idea  of  giving  a  woman  such  a 
sura  as  33s.  a  week.  The  manager  remarked  that  there  would 
be  nothing  strange  in  doing  so  if  she  got  through  the  same  work, 
‘but  the  foreman  smiled,  superior  to  the  notion.’  The  lower 
prices  which  women  are  willing  to  take  are  leading  to  the  gradual 
displacement  of  men  in  certain  trades.  In  some  firms  in  the 
printing  trades  it  is  alleged  that  women  do  the  work  for  2s.  for 
which  men  were  formerly  paid  10s.  Paging  and  numbering, 
plain  relief  stamping  and  black  bordering  have  drifted  into  the 
hands  of  women,  whilst  in  the  making  and  binding  of  cases, 
wrappering,  and  feeding  printing  and  lithographic  machines  they 
areYbeginning  to  encroach  upon  men’s  employment.  In  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Union,' the  secretary  reports  that  as  new  machinery 
is  introduced  the  old;machinist  is  turned  off,  and  now  a  girl  for 
7s.  orj8s.  a^’week  does  the  work  for][ which  a  man  used  to  receive 
18s.  Many  of  the  men  will  never  get  work  again ;  it  has  been 
drafted  into  the  women’s  department.  The  women  for  their 
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part  have  much  to  fear  from  the  undercutting  of  girls.  An 
investigator  reports  that  it  is  the  regular  custom  at  A.’s  to 
have  little  girls  at  Ss.  or  Is.  a  week  doing  work  for  which 
women  ought  to  get  11s.  or  12s.  The  plan  is  to  put  a 
little  girl  beside  the  regular  hand,  and  as  soon  as  she  masters 
the  work  they  discharge  the  older  one.  When  the  little  one  asks 
for  a  rise  they  give  her  a  shilling,  and  when  she  presses  for  a 
further  rise,  she  goes  in  her  turn.  In  this  firm  only  one-ninth 
of  the  women  employed  were  old  hands,  and  the  proprietor 
had  discharged  forty  women  on  the  plea  of  .slackness,  and  had 
then  put  up  a  bill  for  learners.  In  some  high-class  stationery 
firms  girls  conic  for  three  years  at  5s.  a  week.  They  soon  pick  up 
the  work,  and  when  they  begin  to  expect  the  wages  of  a  com¬ 
petent  hand  they  are  turned  off  and  other  young  ones  taken  on. 
In  small  laundries  young  girls  in  large  numbers  are  taking  the 
place  of  adult  women.  In  1901  the  percentage  of  women  under 
25  years  in  the  laundry  trade  was  only  21,  whereas  the  latest 
returns  show  a  percentage  of  31. 

A  pronounced  and  demoralising  element  in  the  work  of 
young  women  and  girls  lies  in  the  seasonal  nature  of  their 
employment.  In  many  of  these  trades  the  girls  work  exces.sive 
hours,  augmenting  the  factory  hours  by  taking  work  home  in 
evasion  of  the  law.  After  a  press  of  work  they  are  often  paid  off, 
and  remain  idle  for  three  or  four  months,  having  earned  a  wage 
on  which  saving  was  impossible. 

In  tailoring  a  girl  may  earn  anything  from  9s.  to  18s. 
a  week  during  the  busy  season;  but  many  employers  only 
keep  on  at  full  work  for  six  or  seven  months,  and  those  who 
recognise  any  responsibility  for  their  hands  in  slack  times  are 
in  a  minority.  ‘  It  is  slavery  half  the  time  and  starvation  the 
‘  other,’  remarked  one  of  these  workers.  If  we  ask  these  girls 
how  they  manage  to  live  through  the  idle  time,  the  answ'er  will 
be,  ‘  On  tick.’  It  can  easily  be  imagined  what  a  miserable 
existence  this  implies,  and  how  few  are  able  to  disentangle  them¬ 
selves  from  their  liabilities.  Friends  and  members  of  families 
help  each  other,  but  often  the  time  of  unemployment  is  simul¬ 
taneous.  Some  of  those  who  know  factory  girls  best  bear 
witness  to  their  power  to  resist  evil,  to  their  self-respect,  and  to 
their  grip  on  virtue  in  the  face  of  struggle ;  but  it  needs  no  special 
knowledge  to  understand  how  their  friends  dread  for  them  the 
bad  effect  of  that  weary  going  from  place  to  place  to  find  they 
are  not  wanted,  the  weakening  effect  on  moral  grit,  the  loss  of 
skill  and  interest  in  their  work  that  must  ensue,  and  the  desire 
for  excitement  wiiich  alternates  with  depre.ssion  and  pinching. 

On  the  wiiole  girls  do  not  train  as  carefully  as  they  used. 
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They  want  to  make  money  easily  and  at  once,  and  as  they  expect 
that  marriage  will  s{)eedily  release  them,  they  are  unwilling  to 
spend  money  or  to  give  time  to  make  themselves  efficient. 
Employers  say  that  it  does  not  pay  them  to  train  women,  as  they 
are  so  likely  to  leave  before  any  return  is  made  for  the  trouble. 
The  advantages  of  a  woman  worker  are  that  she  will  take  low 
wages,  frequently  about  half  tho.se  of  a  man ;  that  she  is  more 
ea.sily  managed,  not  being  a  member  of  a  union ;  and  that  she 
does  not  object  to  do  odd  jobs  that  lead  to  nothing.  On  the 
other  hand,  her  output  is  not  so  great,  and  she  is  liable  to  leave 
work  at  short  notice. 

Some  employers  are  said  to  prefer  married  women,  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  a  greater  idea  of  the  value  of  time  and 
are  easier  to  ‘  drive.’  The  quantity  of  w'ork  a  Jew  overseer  will 
get  out  of  a  woman  in  twelve  hours  is  astonishing.  The  tailor- 
esses  sit  in  rows  at  their  machines  and  never  pause  ;  as  one 
garment  is  completed  it  is  passed  to  a  carrier,  who  exchanges  it 
for  one  unmade.  The  overseer  walks  up  and  down,  with  a 
vigilant  eye  to  see  that  there  is  no  stopping  to  rest,  no  slackening. 
In  spite  of  what  we  hear  of  restlessness,  of  dislike  to  housework, 
and  of  the  wish  to  earn  pocket-money  as  incentives  to  work,  the 
married  woman  worker  is  in  a  small  minority  in  the  fairly  well- 
paid  trades.  The  married  factory  women  of  Birmingham  number 
about  21  per  cent.,  and  of  the  total  number  of  these  about  26 
per  cent,  are  widows.  It  is,  however,  .startling  to  hear  that  a 
million  of  married  women  are  returned  as  wage-earners  in  in¬ 
dustrial  life.  In  the  factories  they  may  be  numbered  by  tens  of 
thousands,  but  in  the  homes  they  exist  in  hundreds  of  thousands.* 
A  certain  number  of  women  no  doubt  take  in  work  for  pocket- 
money  and  to  supply  the  home  with  additional  comforts,  but 
pocket-money  workers  are  not  those  who  take  very  low  prices. 
They  do  not  wish  to  give  all  their  time,  and  unless  they  did  so 
they  could  not  make  much  by  shirts  at  Is.  6d.  a  dozen  or  trouser 
finishing  at  2\d.  a  pair.  The  work  they  do  is  generally  skilled 
and  well  paid — ‘  best  corsets  ’  or  ‘  bespoke  ’  tailoring.  We  may 
take  it  as  a  broad  rule  that  the  woman  who  works  long  hours  at 

*  No  .systematic  investigation  has  as  yet  been  made  into  the  effects 
of  the  industrial  employment  of  married  women.  The  Women’s 
Industrial  Council  is  about  to  initiate  such  an  inquiry,  and  has 
circulated  a  preliminary  draft  of  the  points  to  be  considered.  This 
is  of  an  exhaustive  nature,  including  effect  on  health  and  children, 
earnings  and  family  budget,  apparent  economic  results,  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  trade  followed.  The  co-operation  of  all  other  societies 
having  special  knowledge  of  any  of  the  aspects  is  invited,  and  the 
results  will  be  published  in  book  form. 
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home  does  so  from  necessity.  A  widow  has  to  maintain  herself 
and  her  children,  at  least  in  part ;  others  work  because  their 
husbands  are  idle,  unsteady,  drunken  and  brutal ;  others  because 
the  men  are  out  of  work ;  and  again  others  because  the  husband, 
even  when  in  work,  does  not  earn  enough  for  the  needs  of  the 
family.  The  tables  given  by  Messrs.  Cadbury,  Matheson  and 
Shand  show  that  while  50  per  cent,  of  the  husbands  of  un¬ 
occupied  women  are  in  receipt  of  at  least  25s.  a  week  and  GO  per 
cent,  of  them  are  .steady  and  sober,  only  26  per  cent,  of  the 
husbands  of  occupied  women  earn  that  amount,  and  of  these 
only  37  per  cent,  can  be  described  in  those  laudatory  terms. 
Mr.  Rowntree  calculates  that  in  York  the  expenditure  for  a  man 
and  wife  and  three  children  on  the  lowest  possible  basis  would  be 
21s.  In  Birmingham  25s.  a  week  barely  satisfies  even  a  low 
standard  of  working-class  life.  This  proves  that  in  the  present 
state  of  economic  conditions  it  is  often  necessary  that  the  woman 
should  become  a  wage-earner,  even  when  the  husband  is  steady 
and  has  work  to  go  to,  and  in  the  tables  quoted  14  per  cent,  of 
the  industrious  husbands  whose  wives  worked  are  described  as  in 
bad  health.  Many  women  work  intermittently,  dropping  work 
when  the  husband  is  earning ;  but  they  have  constantly  to  choo.se 
whether  the  children  shall  be  starved  or  more  or  less  neglected. 

This  question  of  the  children,  which  no  one  will  deny  is  of 
national  importance,  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  worker  and  the  home.  In  the  best-managed  of 
these  homes  the  grandmother  or  some  other  relative  makes  it 
her  business  to  look  after  the  household ;  but  when  there  is  no 
such  arrangement  the  home  is  comfortless;  meals  are  cold, 
dumped  down  anyhow,  or  bought  ready-cooked  at  an  eating- 
house  ;  clothes  are  unmended,  washing  is  ‘  put  out,’  children 
are  too  often  ill-cared  for  and  untrained,  and  are  practically 
homeless.  When  a  woman  is  engaged  in  a  factory  from  six 
in  the  morning  till  four  or  six  in  the  evening  we  cannot  wonder 
that  she  has  little  strength  or  spirit  left  for  domestic  duties. 
There  are  among  them  women  who  maintain  an  uphill  battle 
in  the  cause  of  the  decencies  of  life  which  excites  our  mingled 
admiration  and  pity,  but  the  disorganisation  of  many  of  these 
homes  and  the  ignorance  of  the  mothers,  who  have  been  factory 
hands  all  their  days,  are  often  bewildering.  ‘  How  hopeless,’  says 
a  health  visitor,  ‘  to  advise  a  woman  to  wash  her  house  when  she 
‘  does  not  know  the  use  of  soda,  or  even  what  hot  water  is !  ’ 
But  a  greater  problem  than  the  comfort  of  the  home  is  that  of 
whether  the  children  are  to  live  at  all. 

Dr.  G.  Newman,  in  his  valuable  and  exhaustive  book  on  infant 
mortality,  presses  upon  us  tlio  significant  fact  that  though  the 
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general  death-rate  of  the  country  is  decreasing,  the  infant 
mortality  rate  continues  the  same.  At  a  time  of  marvellous 
growth  of  science  and  preventive  medicine  infants  still  die 
much  as  they  ever  did,  and  in  certain  places  they  die  in  greater 
numbers  than  they  did  in  the  past.  In  1905  there  was  a  loss  to 
the  nation  in  England  and  Wales  alone  of  120,000  dead  infants, 
and  this  enormous  sacrifice  of  life  is  being  repeated  year  by  year. 
Out  of  the  half-million  yearly  deaths  120,000  are  infants,  ‘  a  vast 
‘  army  of  small  human  beings  who  live  but  a  handful  of  days.’ 
Dr.  Newman  points  out,  too,  that  infants  are  dying  earlier, 
showing  that  the  cause  of  death  is  more  closely  connected  with 
ante-natal  conditions.  The  two  features  which  are  common  to  this 
mortality  where  it  is  greatest  are  a  high  density  of  population, 
combined  with  manufacturing  industry,  which  entails  unhealthy 
social  conditions.  Immaturity  is  a  large  and  increasing  cause 
of  these  deaths.  In  many  districts  it  is  the  chief  cause  and 
constitutes  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths.  The 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  ante-natal  conditions,  due  to  the 
employment  of  women  in  factories.  Women  work  to  within  too 
short  a  time  of  delivery,  they  return  to  work  too  soon  after 
confinement.  Their  occupations  entail  the  standing  for  long 
hours,  or,  still  worse,  the  incessant  use  of  the  sewing  machine ; 
sometimes  the  carrying  of  heavy  weights — all  meaning  acute 
overstrain  in  one  form  or  another.  The  towns  of  the  Potteries 
have  a  high  infant  mortality,  and  in  these  and  many  other 
artisan  towns  the  same  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  women  away  from  home  will  be  always  found  to  coincide 
with  a  high  infant  death-rate  unless  some  special  circumstances 
counteract  it.  Though  the  prohibition  of  employment  for  a 
month  before  and  a  month  after  childbirth  is  well  understood, 
it  is  easily  evaded  and  often  becomes  a  dead-letter.  If  it  were 
strictly  adhered  to,  it  is  still  a  shorter  time  than  most  authorities 
would  consider  desirable.  Another  cause  of  early  deaths  is  the 
placing  of  infants  out  to  nurse,  often  in  very  unskilful  hands 
and  unhealthy  places,  while  the  factory  hand  is  apt  to  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  how  to  feed  a  baby  properly. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  it  is  plainly  unadvisable  to  discourage 
women  from  working  in  their  own  homes.  Unfortunately,  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  one  course  is  disastrous  another 
should  be  worthy  of  commendation,  and  we  are  soon  face  to  face 
with  a  choice  of  evils.  We  find  a  great  mass  of  outwork  and 
home  labour  preying  upon  the  wage  of  the  factory  worker, 
with  which  it  is  so  closely  connected.  ‘  The  sweated  industry,’ 
says  Miss  Hutchins  in  her  admirably  written  pamphlet,  ‘  more 
‘  often  than  not  takes  the  form  of  an  auxiliary  to  the  factory. 
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‘  Tailoring,  clothing,  shirts,  blouses,  ties,  shoes,  slippers,  and 
‘  various  trifles  such  as  toys,  crackers,  match-boxes,  and  many 
‘  others,  instead  of  being  made  in  the  factory,  are  given  out  to  be 
‘  made  or  partly  made  in  the  workers’  houses,’  How,  she  asks, 
when  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  production  on  a  large  scale  has 
so  often  been  demonstrated,  can  such  articles  continue  profitably 
to  be  made  piecemeal  ?  She  finds  the  answer  in  the  poverty 
and  isolation  of  the  workers,  who,  needing  the  barest  necessaries 
of  life,  are  drawn  into  the  toils  of  a  taskmaster,  who  plays  off 
their  weakness  and  loneliness  against  neighbours  equally  forlorn 
and  helpless.  These  women  are  a  capital  it  is  easy  to  exploit. 
A  business  may  be  started  and  extended  with  little  real  capital. 
The  sweater  pays  no  factory  rent  or  taxes  ;  his  workers  do  that. 
He  has  no  wear  and  tear  of  premises,  no  compliance  with  Factory 
Acts  ;  it  is  the  worker’s  own  affair  if  the  room  in  which  the  work 
is  done  is  clean  or  unspeakably  filthy.  The  manufacturer  has 
to  keep  strict  hours,  but  the  sweater’s  hands  may  toil  day  and 
night.  ‘  Outworkers  are  usually  very  poor  people,  scattered 
‘  about  in  their  little  homes,  knowing  nothing  of  one  another, 
‘  sometimes  very  shy  and  shrinking.’  They  are  often  women 
who  sorely  need  a  few  shillings,  but  if  they  try  to  stand  out  for 
better  pay  or  protest  against  reduction  there  is  one  answer 
for  them  :  ‘  There  are  plenty  who  will  be  thankful  to  get  the 
‘  work,’  Some  of  these  women  are  helped  by  charity,  many  get 
poor  relief,  some  depend  entirely  on  their  wretched  trade.  Their 
numbers  are  augmented  every  time  the  employer  finds  it  pro¬ 
fitable  to  evade  extensions  of  the  Factory  Act,  and  actually  every 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the  factory  laws  is  liable  to 
drive  more  work  into  the  homes,  to  be  done  in  bad  conditions 
and  at  a  price  driven  below  starvation  point.  In  all  these  small 
industries  wages  have  for  years  past  tended  steadily  downwards, 
although  women’s  wages  have  been  rising  in  factory  work. 
‘  Home  work,’  as  M.  Aftalion  remarks,  ‘  exists  solely  on  account 
‘  of  its  evils.’  It  is  a  fight  for  bread,  ‘  in  which  the  sweater  plays 
‘  off  the  dire  misery  of  these  against  the  deeper  misery  of  those,’ 
and  the  cruelty  of  allowing  the  struggle  to  proceed  to  its  logical 
conclusion  is  becoming  too  apparent  for  humanity  to  watch 
with  equanimity.  So  much  has  been  written  about  ‘  sweated  ’ 
prices  that  insistence  on  this  point  may  seem  superfluous,  but 
we  may  refresh  our  memories  with  a  few  instances,  taken  at 
random  from  the  report  of  the  Women’s  Industrial  Council  on 
Home  Work  and  Miss  Irwin’s  report  on  the  same  subject.  A 
match-box  maker,  working  twelve  hours  a  day,  earned  an 
average  of  5s.  a  week.  Her  highest  earnings  in  any  week  had 
been  8s.,  including  Sunday.  In  this  and  kindred  trades  about 
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\d.  an  hour  is  a  high  average.  Trouser  finishing  is  paid  2|rf. 
a  pair,  a  pair  taking  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Flannelette  shirts, 
8d.  a  dozen  for  making  throughout,  except  buttonholes.  A 
dozen  take  twelve  hours  machining.  Cotton  shirts.  Is.  9d.  a 
dozen,  each  dozen  taking  twenty-one  hours,  and  the  thread 
costing  3d.  From  these  earnings  must  still  be  deducted  hire  of 
machine  Is.  (Id.  a  week,  oil  2d.,  and  needles  one  penny  each, 
and  the  heavy  seams  often  break  them.  Buttonholing  shirts 
with  14  buttonholes  in  each  is  paid  Is.  a  dozen.  The  lowe.st 
depth  is  perhaps  reached  by  the  workers  who  sew  hooks  and 
eyes  and  buttons  upon  cards.  In  Birmingham  this  work  ha.s 
been  paid  at  l  id.  per  gross  of  cards  (a  gross  is  12  dozen  cards 
with  a  dozen  buttons  on  each  card).  The  employer  was  threaten¬ 
ing  to  reduce  the  price  to  10|d.,  having  heard  of  middlewomen 
who  could  farm  out  the  work  to  ‘  very  poor  people.’  The 
average  earnings  in  this  trade  are  about  3s.  3d.  a  week.  In 
1906  the  ‘  Daily  News  ’  organised  a  show  of  the  manufacture  of 
sweated  goods  which  touched  the  public  deeply.  It  included 
the  lists  of  prices  considered  fair  by  trade  unions  as  compared 
with  those  paid  in  the  sweated  industries.  Those  who  looked 
at  ladies’  costumes  for  the  making  of  which  Is.  7|d.  was  paid, 
and  ladies’  jackets  made  for  9|d.,  felt  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  honest  industry  to  compete  with  such  exploitation  of  flesh 
and  blood. 

The  demoralising  effeet  upon  men  of  the  labour  of  married 
women  is  perhaps  the  worst,  because  the  most  far-reaching,  of 
its  consequences.  Throughout  the  tables  given  in  ‘  Women’s 
‘Work  and  Wages  ’  we  gather  that  when  the  women  work  the 
habits  of  the  husband  are  worse  than  when  he  alone  is  the  bread¬ 
winner.  No  doubt  women  are  often  compelled  to  work  because 
their  husbands  are  idle  and  drunken,  but  it  often  happens,  too, 
that  the  husbands  develope  bad  habits  because  the  wives  remove 
the  burden  of  responsibility.  When  a  man  is  lazy  or  a  drunkard 
the  last  incentive  to  exert  himself  or  make  him  bring  home  a 
part  of  his  wages  is  gone,  and  her  efforts  soon  cease  to  act  as  a 
stimulus  and  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  conclusion 
is  widely  accepted  that  the  work  of  married  women,  though 
sometimes,  unfortunately,  inevitable,  is  disadvantageous  to  the 
home,  the  husband  and  the  children,  and  that  the  life  is  too 
hard  for  the  woman  herself  if  she  tries  to  combine  any  care  for 
home  duties  with  working  at  a  trade.  But  the  life  of  a  married 
woman  or  widow  working  at  home  is  more  pitiable  than  that 
of  the  factory  worker.  In  the  factory  she  works  for  fixed  hours 
and  earns  a  fair  average  wage,  but  in  the  home  she  must  work 
for  much  longer  hours  to  earn  a  bare  living.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
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the  state  of  some  of  these  homes,  where  the  wretched  room  or 
two  rooms  are  used  for  sleeping,  cooking,  living  and  working, 
and  in  which  all  the  trade  refuse  of  the  tailoress,  the  match-box 
maker,  or  the  boot-closer,  the  smell  of  cloth  or  leather  or  sour 
paste,  the  heat  of  the  gas-stove  for  pressing  and  drying,  are 
added  to  the  smell  and  litter  of  ill-kept  family  life ;  and  the 
worker  lives  in  perpetual  fear  that  her  scanty  earnings  will  be 
driven  still  lower  by  the  unseen  competition  of  those  all  around 
her  whose  need  may  be  more  desperate  than  her  own. 

iVIiss  Clementina  Black  draws  a  vivid  and  moving  })icture  of 
the  effect  of  this  sort  of  life  upon  our  working  women.  She  shows 
us  the  factory  girl,  ‘  gay  to  cheekiness,’  brave  and  uncomplain¬ 
ing,  staunchly  loyal  to  the  girl  friend  whom  she  treats  roughly, 
but  with  whom  she  will  share  her  last  penny,  for  whom  she  will 
pawn  her  last  treasure.  She  describe.s  her  exuberant  spirits 
and  energy,  and  the  invariable  response  in  improved  manners 
and  language  which  follows  any  sort  of  amelioration  in  her 
condition.  And  then  she  tells  us  of  the  very  few  years  that 
transform  the  high-spirited  girl  into  the  apathetic,  listless  woman, 
the  drudge,  tired  out  with  bearing  children,  with  living  always 
in  a  small  space  and  in  a  noise,  a  mere  machine  of  toil,  going  on 
from  day  to  day  with  as  little  hope  and  happiness  as  the  sewing 
machine  which  is  so  large  a  factor  in  her  weariness. 

There  is  one  way  by  which  the  worker  calculates  to  bring  her 
earnings  up  to  the  point  of  maintenance.  There  is  one  store 
upon  which  she  can  draw,  and  upon  which  she  does  draw  freely, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  the  child  of  the  factory  worker 
who  dies  is  less  to  be  pitied  than  the  child  of  the  sweated  woman 
who  grows  up  stunted  and  exhausted  in  early  youth.  The 
abuse  of  the  children  who  are  drawn  into  this  incessant  struggle 
for  existence  is  the  strongest  indictment  that  can  be  brought 
against  this  branch  of  industry.  They  become  competitors 
with  adult  labour,  and  by  their  co-operation  wages  can  be  forced 
still  lower.  A  home  worker  will  calculate  to  make  so  much  a 
week  ‘  with  the  children  helping.’  Little  things  of  four  and 
five  work  for  hours  at  a  time,  often  till  late  at  night,  as  soon 
as  their  tiny  fingers  can  paste  paper  or  hook  eyes  on  cards  or 
twist  paper  round  wire.  In  one  school,  out  of  307  girls,  65  were 
found  to  be  employed  at  every  possible  hour  out  of  school- 
time  in  steel-covering,  artificial  flower  making,  boot-finishing 
and  box-making,  while  in  another  all  were  engaged  in  some 
home  indu.stry,  chiefly  match-box  making.  The  taking  work 
‘  to  shop  ’  in  all  weathers,  to  stand  for  hours  in  a  draughty 
passage  till  their  work  is  passed  and  a  fresh  supply  served  out, 
IS  one  of  the  most  melancholy  of  their  tasks.  ‘  We  pass  a  pale 
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‘  child  in  the  street,’  Miss  Black  says,  ‘  carrying  a  long  bundle 
‘  in  a  black  wrapper,  and  to  those  who  know  the  under-side  of 
‘  London  that  little  figure  is  a  type  of  unremunerative  toil,  of 
‘  stunted  youth,  of  weakened  vitality  and  wasted  school  teaching 
‘  — an  example  of  that  most  cruel  form  of  impro\'idence,  manger 
'lebl'  en  herbe.' 

Economically  a  man’s  foes  are  those  of  his  own  house.  The 
woman  aided  by  children  is  able  to  take  work  at  a  cheaper  rate ; 
but  by-and-by  they  receive  no  more  than  did  the  mother  working 
alone,  and  the  employer  and  the  public  have  obtained  the 
children’s  labour  for  nothing.  Nor  does  the  public  necessarily 
profit  to  any  real  extent  by  the  cheap  manufacture.  So  true  it 
IS  that  co-operation  is  the  cheapest  factor  in  production,  that  the 
Shirt  Company  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Co-operative  finds  that, 
paying  reasonably  good  w'ages,  it  can  compete  with  the  sweater 
and  make  a  profit.  It  is  impossible  to  extract  from  the  labour 
of  the  very  i)oor  what  can  be  extracted  from  highly  developed 
processes.  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  in  the 
history  of  industry  that  good  wages,  by  increasing  efficiency, 
actually  make  for  cheap  production,  and  our  greatest  industrial 
successes  have  been  led  up  to  by  provisions  which  at  the  time 
of  making  were  freely  characterised  as  ruinous. 

We  are  confronted,  then,  with  the  fact  that  the  great  trades 
we  are  so  proud  of  are  largely  built  up  upon  the  labour  of  women 
and  young  girls,  and  that  the  roots  of  our  industrial  life  are 
planted  in  a  morass  of  unwholesome  and  unorganised  labour. 
‘England,’  says  Professor  Ashley  in  his  paper  on  the  tariff 
problem,  ‘  is  turning  apparently  more  and  more  to  occupations 
‘  in  which  it  has  a  ffifferential  advantage  over  America  and  the 
‘Colonies  in  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  cheap  low-grade  and 
‘docile  labour.’  To  carry  on  great  industries  by  means  of 
‘  cheap  and  docile  ’  labour  is  to  incur  grave  and  even  dangerous 
responsibility.  The  tendency  of  such  labour  is  to  become  un¬ 
wieldy,  disorganised,  incoherent,  and  to  gravitate  towards  a 
dough  of  misery.  In  discussing  possible  methods  of  regulating 
it  we  naturally  turn,  first  of  all,  to  that  strong  body  of  women 
working  in  the  textile  trades  who  take  their  stand  securely 
upon  the  vantage  ground  of  their  trade  unions.  Wherever  we 
examine  into  the  history  of  industry  we  find  that  the  good 
conditions  enforced  by  law  and  the  high  wages  enforced  by  com¬ 
bination  have  been  able  to  create  a  body  of  workers  which,  by 
sheer  reason  of  its  excellence,  is  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  very  cheapest  labour  that  up  to  now  even  foreign  countries 
have  been  able  to  bring  against  it ;  while  the  strong  organisation 
of  the  women  textile  workers  has  indirectly  raised  the  wages 
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paid  to  many  other  classes  of  women  in  the  same  countries.  The 
natural  impulse,  then,  is  to  urge  other  women  to  organise  and  to 
reap  the  benefits  which  seem  logically  to  follow.  But  the  same 
reasons  which  contribute  to  the  low  wages  of  women  in  so  many 
trades  tend  to  paralyse  their  power  of  combination.  The  low 
standard  of  living  they  maintain  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the 
consequence  of  their  lack  of  union.  Who  can  hope  to  instil 
public  spirit  into  beings  whose  every  thought  and  aspiration 
is  limited  to  obtaining  the  week’s  rent  and  food  and  fire  for 
the  morrow,  and  whose  one  haunting  fear  is  the  losing  of  the 
ill-paid  work  ?  W’omen  in  factories  are  still  afraid  of  incurring 
the  employer’s  displeasure  by  combining,  though  on  the  whole 
the  antagonism  of  the  masters  has  given  place  to  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  attitude ;  but  a  vital  ob.stacle  to  progress  in  this  direction 
exists  in  the  character  of  the  employed,  for  though  thoughtful 
and  earnest  women  are  to  be  found  in  larger  numbers  every  day 
among  the  working  classes,  the  mass  of  raw  material  upon  which 
the  strength  of  a  union  must  depend  consists  of  women  below 
the  average  in  foresight  and  steadiness  of  purpose.  They  are 
apt  to  be  timid,  frivolous  and  indifferent.  They  rush  to  join 
during  the  excitement  of  a  strike,  but  the  task  of  keeping  them 
together  when  the  agitation  has  passed  is  a  discouraging  and 
often  a  hopeless  one.  The  majority  are,  in  short,  young  girls 
and  young  women,  and  rather  more  heedless  and  untrained 
than  the  generality  of  their  sex.  Not  that  trade  unionism  is  at 
a  standstill  among  women.  It  is  constantly,  though  slowly, 
advancing,  doing  good  and  educational  work  and  often  pre¬ 
venting  tyranny  and  arbitrary  dealing.  Many  leaders  come 
forward  in  the  ranks  of  the  women  themselves,  and  whenever  the 
Factory  Acts  improve  conditions  the  inclination  to  combine 
is  pretty  sure  to  developc.  But,  as  we  have  observed,  while  the 
last  census  shows  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  occupied 
between  15  and  25,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  every  age-group 
above  25  years.  There  appears,  therefore,  of  late  years  to  have 
been  a  considerable  substitution  of  younger  for  older  women. 
The  employment  of  girls  between  18  and  25  for  proper  wages  and 
under  proper  conditions  need  certainly  not  be  reckoned  an  evil ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  irresponsible  nature  of  thc.se  girls,  they  are 
on  the  whole  more  open  to  new  ambitions,  more  enterprising 
and,  courageous  than  the  overworked  older  women ;  but  a  greater 
number  of  unskilled  girls  is  being  thrown  on  the  market  than  at 
any  previous  time.  Every  year  thousands  of  girls  leave  school 
without  having  acquired  any  special  knowledge.  Parents  do 
not  realise  the  importance  of  providing  them  with  a  skilled  trade  ; 
they  only  desire  that  they  should  begin  to  add  a  few  shillings  to 
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the  family  exchequer,  or  take  their  support  upoa  their  own 
hands.  These  girls  form  a  dangerous  element,  and  are  a  constant 
menace  to  skilled  industry.  The  wage  they  earn  is  often  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  employer  to  be  one  on  which  they  cannot  live. 

‘  They  live  at  home  with  their  parents,’  was  the  answer  of  a 
rich  employer  when  asked  how  his  hands  managed  on  5«.  a 
week,  admitting  thereby  that  poor  men  had  partially  to  support 
their  daughters  in  order  that  he  might  get  their  work  at  less  than 
cost  price. 

The  number  of  girls  who  leave  school  to  enter  skilled  trades  is 
steadily  decreasing,  so  that  any  industrial  training  that  can  be 
given  them  at  that  juncture  is  a  most  important  factor  in  their 
future  career.  It  seems  hopeless  to  expect  the  fathers  and 
mothers  to  provide  this  training  ;  perhaps  it  is  often  impossible 
that  they  should  do  so ;  but  we  suspect  that  part  of  their  reluc¬ 
tance  arises  from  the  very  inadequate  teaching  which  is  often 
all  that  they  can  compass.  The  decay  of  apprenticeship  is 
attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  deterioration  of  teachers  and 
to  the  length  of  time  the  learner  is  kept  at  elementary  processes. 
If  we  are  to  have  skilled  independent  workers,  able  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  apprenticeship  must  be 
supplemented  by  instruction.  Girls  must  be  taught  their  trade, 
and  not  have  to  pay  for  being  allowed  to  pick  it  up.  It  is  too 
late  to  supply  their  teaching  when  a  worker  is  once  absorbed 
into  the  factory  or  workroom.  It  is  when  she  first  leaves  school 
that  she  ought  to  receive  trade  education. 

In  this  matter  of  technical  training  England  lags  far  behind 
other  countries.  Of  these,  France  and  Italy  have  succeeded 
best  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  really  poor.  The  French  began 
half  a  century  ago  to  plan  and  legislate  and  ‘pay  for  the  training 
of  their  young  manual  workers.  The  Elise-Lemonnier  schools, 
founded  by  a  public-spirited  woman  in  1856  and  partly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  State,  turn  out  the  elite  of  the  young  workwomen, 
and  their  pupils  rank  among  the  best  paid  and  most  constantly 
employed  workers.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  trade  schools  for 
girls  have  been  in  full  work  in  France.  Paris  alone  has  six,  and 
upon  each  the  city  finds  it  expedient  to  spend  not  less  than 
100,000  francs  a  year.  In  Italy  the  municipalities  are  giving 
trade  instruction  at  the  present  time  to  over  6000  girls,  drawn, 
with  few  exceptions,  from  the  working  classes.  Both  in  France 
and  Italy  the  girls  spend  from  two  to  five  years  in  these  schools, 
usually  entering  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  On  the  French 
system  education  is  free.  In  Italy  parents,  if  able,  pay  three 
francs  a  month ;  about  half  do  so,  and  the  municipality  makes 
a  grant  per  head.  Various  expedients  exist  for  providing  the 
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midday  meal  for  those  wlio  cannot  afford  to  pay.  Some  of  the 
schools  are  partly  endowed  by  bequests,  and  the  work  done  by 
the  pupils  is  sold  to  patrons  at  a  price  slightly  above  market 
value,  and  further  assists  to  cover  the  expense.  Not  one  but 
three  or  four  trades  are  taught  with  a  thoroughness  and  finish 
which  defy  criticism.  Plain  cooking  is  a  compulsory  subject, 
while  drawing  {dessein  industriel)  is  insisted  upon  throughout 
the  term  as  of  great  value  in  all  manual  trades.  In  the  French 
trade  schools  dressmaking,  fine  sewing,  embroidery’,  staymaking, 
artificial  flowers  and  millinery  are  optional  subjects ;  and  to  this 
curriculum  Italy  adds  languages,  fine  laundry  work,  hairdressing 
and  bookkeeping,  and  in  Rome  there  is  also  a  training  school  for 
nurses.  The  Manhattan  Trade  School  of  New  York,  which  had  159 
pupils  in  1904,  is  on  the  same  lines,  and  aims  not  only  at  teaching 
one  trade  but  at  giving  a  foundation  for  kindred  trades,  so  that 
a  girl  may  shift  to  other  work  in  slack  seasons.  The  most 
representative  tools  for  women  workers  are  found  to  be  the  needle 
and  sewing  machine,  the  brush  for  pasting  and  glueing,  and  the 
pencil  for  industrial  design.  From  these  centres  radiate  an 
immense  number  of  trades,  and  the  skill  acquired  in  using  any 
one  of  them  is  supplemented  by  training  in  business  methods. 
Girls  turned  out  by  any  of  these  schools  go  into  the  world  with  a 
knowledge  of  more  than  one  trade,  and  with  one  or  tw’o  at  least 
at  their  fingers’  ends.  They  are  equipped  in  the  training  of  the 
mind  and  eye  in  addition  to  manual  skill,  and  are  full  of  resource 
and  self-reliance.  They  are  sure  of  good  employment,  and, 
whether  they  marry  soon  or  not,  are  notable  and  valuable 
members  of  society. 

In  London  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  evening  classes,  on 
which  so  much  stress  was  laid,  have  hitherto  failed  to  reach  the 
daughters  of  the  very  poor ;  but  the  London  County  Council’s 
classes  in  domestic  economy,  which  are  attended  by  girls  for  a 
y’ear  after  leaving  the  elementary  schools,  and  in  which  scholar¬ 
ships  provide  not  only  free  meals  but  clothing  made  by  the 
children  themselves,  have  been  very  successful  in  giving  domestic 
training  calculated  to  fit  girls  for  home  duties,  and  to  insure 
them  better  situations  as  young  servants.  It  is,  moreover, 
sati.sfactory  to  find  good  results  attending  a  small  but  genuine 
attempt  to  establish  real  trade  .schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Polytechnics.  Some  seventy  girls  who  have  gained  the  necessary 
scholarships  are  receiving  first-rate  training  under  capable 
teachers  in  dress  and  waistcoat  making,  drawing,  English,  and 
business  arithmetic,  to  which  is  added  physical  exercises.  The 
aim  of  the  curriculum  is  to  stimulate  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  pupil  while  teaching  her  a  trade,  and  the  results  already 
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obtained,  in  the  progress  made  and  the  wages  secured  on  leaving, 
have  been  such  as  amply  to  justify  an  extension  of  the  system. 
When  we  consider  how  largely  we  import  artificial  flowers, 
trimmings,  embroideries  and  kindred  articles,  we  wish  that  our 
girls  might  compete  with  these  foreign  workers,  who  do  not 
rely  upon  natural  gifts,  but  fit  themselves  elaborately  for  their 
profession.  No  one  who  succeeds  in  penetrating  the  workshops 
about  Clerkenwell  in  which  trimming  and  embroideries  are  made 
need  doubt  that  English  girls,  if  properly  trained,  can  do  the 
most  exquisite  work.  Countless  opportunities  are  still  open  to 
highly  skilled  workers,  if  their  natural  bent  could  be  ascertained 
and  stimulated.  It  is  striking  to  find  what  sustained  efforts 
are  made  and  what  self-denial  is  practised  by  very  poor  parents 
in  France  and  Italy  to  keep  their  girls  at  school  and  enable 
them  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  studies,  and  there  is  rea.son 
to  think  that  in  England  the  knowledge  that  the  girl  is  learning 
something  of  real  value  would  weigh  with  parents  who  have 
hitherto  been  disdainful  of  the  amateur  acquirements  gained 
from  technical  classes. 

Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  answer  the 
question  so  often  heard  from  the  private  purchaser,  ‘  What  can 
we  do  to  combat  the  evils  of  underpay  ?  ’  ‘  Consumers’  Leagues  ’ 

have  been  inaugurated  and  ‘  Fair  Lists  ’  prepared,  but  these 
efforts  have  only  served  to  show  that,  short  of  dealing  exclusively 
with  the  Wholesale  Co-operative,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  consumer.  The  largest  buyers  of  sweated  goods 
are  the  poor  themselves,  and  very  poor  people  will  not  habitually 
reject  the  best  bargains  offered  or  spend  time  in  inquiring  into 
the  conditions  under  which  goods  are  made.  Richer  and  more 
leisured  customers  may  resolve  to  pay  fair  prices  and  to  ask 
searching  questions,  but  the  work  of  the  sweated  will  find  its 
way  into  their  homes  notwithstanding.  Their  potatoes  and 
flour  will  come  in  sacks  and  bags,  their  purchases  are  sent  home 
in  cardboard  boxes,  their  clothes  are  fastened  with  hooks  and 
eyes  and  buttons,  their  dresses  are  made  with  cased  whalebones 
and  steels,  brushes  and  brooms  are  used  in  every  household, 
and  they  cannot  refuse  to  use  tennis  and  racquet  balls  because 
a  wretched  price  is  paid  for  covering  these  wholesale,  before  they 
are  sold  to  the  expensive  retail  shop,  with  which  the  conscientious 
consumer  deals. 

It  is  here  that  legislation  may  step  in ;  but  we  cannot  insist 
too  strongly  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  better  employment 
of  women,  and  it  is  not  by  one  expedient  only,  but  by  a  variety 
of  small  enactments  directed  at  one  or  another  of  the  various 
aspects  of  the  situation,  that  some  real  lessening  of  the  evils 
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may  by  degrees  be  arrived  at.  One  of  the  foremost  of  the.se 
is  the  prohibition  of  overtime,  which  reformers  have  for  years 
been  urging  as  an  amendment  of  the  Factory  Acts.  Women 
and  girls  who  work  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  with  an  hour 
and  a  half  off  for  meals,  may  by  law  work  an  extra  two  hours 
on  thirty  days  in  the  year.  In  the  Factory  Inspectors’ 
Report  for  190G,  among  1G,000  establishments,  applications 
were  made  to  work  overtime  on  191, GOB  occasions.  A  de¬ 
cision  against  overtime  would  tend  to  spread  the  work  more 
evenly  over  the  year ;  it  would  encourage  forethought  and 
relieve  the  strain  on  the  workers,  which  is  often  very  severe. 
Workers  them.selves,  who  dare  not  refuse  to  ‘  oblige  ’  their 
employers  on  an  emergency,  are  fully  comscious  of  the  wear  and 
tear  caused  by  such  exertions  to  their  only  capital,  their  health 
and  strength,  and  would,  it  is  believed,  almost  unanimously 
welcome  the  safeguard  of  prohibition,  which  has  long  been 
afforded  to  the  operatives  in  the  textile  trades.  It  has,  more¬ 
over,  been  proved  that  where  legal  overtime  is  worked,  illegal 
overtime  is  sure  to  follow,  and  the  evasion  of  the  law  is  con¬ 
sistently  facilitated.  Another  side-issue  is  to  be  found  in  the 
raising  of  the  school  age  for  children,  the  prohibition  of  wage¬ 
earning  by  children  during  school-life,  and  eventually  the  raising 
of  the  age  at  which  children  may  be  employed  in  factories.  The 
report  of  the  Inter-departmental  Committee  of  1891  gave  the 
number  of  wage-earning  school  children  in  England  and  Wales 
as  300,000,  and  subsequent  investigations  show  no  decrease. 
Much  harm  is  done  to  very  poor  women  by  this  illegitimate  com¬ 
petition.  Twenty-five  thousand  children  are  engaged  in  street 
selling  alone.  This  may  not  be  an  ideal  occupation  for  a  woman, 
but  for  a  child  it  is  still  less  desirable.  Out  of  713  children  in 
Birmingham  thus  engaged,  458  were  charged  with  various 
offences  in  six  months.  Ijegislation  on  this  point  has  not  done 
all  that  was  hoped  from  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  woman 
worker  might  be  further  relieved  from  the  competition  of  the 
child,  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

Another  item  in  ‘  the  concour.se  of  economic  forces  ’  is  the 
extension  of  direct  public  employment.  The  establishment  of 
the  Army  Clothing  Factory  has  saved  thousands  of  workers 
from  sweaters’  dens  without  any  increa.se  in  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  there  .seems  no  good  reason  why  Government  opera¬ 
tions  should  not  be  enlarged  so  as  to  ensure  the  advantage  of 
thousands  more.  In  her  publication  on  ‘  Home-Work,’  Mi.ss 
Hutchins  suggests  that  all  the  clothing  made  for  the  Militia 
and  Volunteers  might  be  made  by  direct  contract.  A  Navy 
Clothing  Factory  might  stop  the  sweating  of  sailors’ garments,  and 
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all  the  clothes  of  other  official  staffs,  such  as  postmen  ami  police¬ 
men,  might  be  produced  under  the  same  auspices.  Public 
bodies  all  over  the  country  might  well  follow  such  an  example, 
and  the  provisions  restraining  the  practice  of  sub-contracting 
would  not  be  so  often  neglected  as  they  now  are. 

Investigators  of  home  work  have  become  so  impressed  with 
its  insanitary  nature,  its  reduction  of  wages  all  round,  and  the 
excessive  labour  of  children  it  involves,  that  at  the  instance  of 
the  Women’s  Industrial  Council  of  London  and  the  Scottish 
Council  for  Women’s  Trades,  a  Bill  intended  to  strike  at  its 
worst  features  has  several  times  been  introduced  into  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  will  be  presented  again  this  session  by  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald.  It  provides  that  the  home  worker  must  hold 
an  inspector’s  certificate  of  fitness  of  premises,  which  must  be 
renewed  at  regular  intervals.  The  Bill  reduces  the  trouble 
entailed  on  the  employee  to  a  minimum,  and  the  responsibility 
rests  mainly  with  the  employer,  who  is  expected  before  giving 
out  work  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  receiver  of  it  is  properly 
certificated.  The  system  has  been  in  force  for  some  years  in 
several  of  the  American  States,  and  has  worked  with  ease  and 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  genuine  home  worker  holding 
a  certificate  would  find  a  more  steady  demand  for  her  work,  the 
‘  casual  ’  worker  would  be  eliminated,  landlords  find  it  more 
difficult  to  let  in-sanitary  premises,  and  the  excessive  labour 
of  children  would  be  more  easily  controlled.  The  Bill  aims  not 
at  destroying  home  work,  but  at  organising  it,  and  if  it  should 
gradually  reduce  some  of  those  industries  which  now  afford 
‘  not  a  living,  but  a  dying  wage,’  these  may  be  occupations 
that  are  better  weeded  out — occupations  which  drain  the  life¬ 
blood  of  those  who  pursue  them  and  create  a  class  of  ‘  degraded 
labour  slaves  ’  which  becomes  a  national  burden. 

It  rests  with  the  Local  (Government  Board  to  find  some  satis¬ 
factory  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  employment  of  women. 
The  public  workrooms,  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  have  been  success¬ 
ful,  have  only  touched  a  very  small  portion  of  the  existing 
distress,  and  they  need  further  developement  and  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  other  agencies  during  the  suffering  inseparable  from 
a  transition  period,  which  any  serious  endeavour  to  check  the 
evils  of  home  work  is  likely  to  render  inevitable.  It  would 
be  mo.st  cruel  to  interfere  with  the  support  of  poor  women 
who  by  the  long  indifference  of  society  have  fallen  to  such  a 
low  plane  in  the  labour  market  that,  like  drowning  creatures, 
they  can  only  cling  with  feeble  fingers  to  the  plank  which  just 
connects  them  with  a  miserable  existence,  if  we  did  not  contrive 
to  supply  help  in  some  other  form.  There  are  some  40,000 
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widows  wth  young  children  earning  their  bread,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  bringing  up  children  and  managing  a  house  are 
sufficient  occupation  for  these  without  adding  the  onus  of 
becoming  the  breadwinner.  A  plan  is  being  tried  in  Leicester, 
and  is  under  discussion  by  more  than  one  Board  of  Guardians,  by 
which  the  children  of  widows  are  boarded  out  with  their  own 
mothers.  There  may  be  some  workers  too  old  or  too  exhausted 
to  adapt  themselves  to  changed  conditions,  and  to  whom  an 
improved  standard  of  life  can  afford  no  stimulus,  but  it  would 
seem  better  economy  even  to  pension  off  these  victims  of  a 
vicious  system,  rather  than  allow  their  desperate  need  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  whole  army  of  working  women. 

It  is  in  obedience  to  a  widespread  sense  of  distress  and  responsi¬ 
bility  that  the  expedient  has  been  welcomed  of  appointing  wages 
boards  for  fixing  a  minimum  rate  of  pay,  such  as  have  for  some 
years  been  working  in  Victoria  and  New  Zealand.  There  seems 
some  probability  that  the  attempt  arbitrarily  to  convert  penury 
into  sufficiency  may  be  given  a  trial,  but  we  submit  it  is  one 
to  be  viewed  with  misgiving.  It  smacks  too  much  of  ‘  Punch’s  ’ 
scheme  for  making  many  rich  by  decreeing  that  a  shilling 
shall  masquerade  as  a  sovereign.  We  have  yet  to  hear  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Aves,  who  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Home  Office 
to  make  a  special  report  on  the  working  of  the  Act  in  Australia, 
but  it  is  undeniably  true  that  the  result  of  compulsorily  raising 
wages  in  the  sweated  trades  in  the  Colonies  has  been  to  raise  the 
cost  of  living,  to  force  up  rents,  and  at  length,  as  a  logical  conse¬ 
quence,  to  create  an  artificial  rate  in  other  trades.  As  wages 
are  raised  in  the  organised  trades  the  cost  of  living  goes  up 
more  and  more.  It  is  not  possible  to  control  the  cost  of  living 
which  high  wages  enhance,  and  while  wages  in  New  Zealand  have 
gone  up  8  per  cent.,  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  varies  from 
15  per  cent,  in  country  districts  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  towns. 

There  is  another  point  of  view.  The  margin  of  profit  in  the 
majority  of  these  trades  is  a  very  narrow  one.  The  advantage 
of  the  employer  in  giving  out  his  material  is  very  small ;  if  the 
advantage  shrinks  even  a  little  the  work  will  be  skimmed  from 
the  homes  and  put  into  factories.  Finding  that  it  is  leaving 
her,  the  home  worker  will  make  a  bid  to  retain  it.  It  is  not 
that  she  does  not  need  the  extra  money,  but  she  will  forgo  it 
rather  than  lose  the  work,  and  when  she  conspires  with  the 
employer  to  conceal  her  real  earnings,  how  is  inspection  to 
penetrate  that  ‘  heart  to  heart  ’  confidence  ?  Admitting, 
however,  that  inspectors  may  become  more  omniscient  than 
we  expect,  and  that  precautions  are  taken  against  forcing  the 
wage  higher  than  the  trade  will  bear,  we  believe  M.  Aftalion 
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is  right  when  he  says  that  to  regulate  home  work  is  to  destroy 
it,  and  when  he  points  to  the  instance  of  Victoria,  where  the 
wages  boards  have  driven  almost  all  the  work  into  factories. 
If  we  make  this  trial  we  shall  create  an  elaborate  framewmrk 
of  boards  and  courts  of  appeal  and  appoint  an  army  of  inspectors, 
to  find  that  the  conditions  on  which  they  are  to  exercise  their 
functions  melt  away  at  their  approach.  In  the  long  run  it 
may  benefit  the  working  class  to  take  the  work  out  of  the  homes, 
and  thus  to  destroy  a  vicious  circle  ;  but  the  change  will  be  a 
more  drastic  one  than  less  sweeping  methods  would  entail. 
The  wages  boards  of  the  Colonies  are  combined,  too,  with  other 
conditions  which  are  probably  at  least  equally  accountable  for 
any  improvements  that  are  quoted.  The  eight-hour  day  is 
universal ;  no  contractor  w'ho  takes  out  work  may  sublet  it, 
and  no  factory  hand  may  take  home  work  to  be  done  out  of 
hours.  They  are  protected  countries,  and  where  bargaining 
between  labour  and  capital  is  interfered  with  by  compulsion 
protection  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  On  the  question  of  work  in 
factories  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  rearrange  our  ideas  and  to 
cope  with  existing  circumstances.  It  is  imperative  to  face  the 
fact  that  handwork  in  cheap  manufactures  can  never  again 
compete  on  anything  like  equal  terms  with  machinery.  New 
and  simplified  inventions  are  likely  to  subdivide  labour  still 
more  and  to  bring  more  young  hands  into  employment.  To 
procure  them  the  best  possible  conditions  and  to  prevent  their 
unfair  exploitation  will  be  the  most  practical  ideal  of  the 
economist  of  the  future. 

The  question  of  the  unemployment  of  men  seems  likely 
perennially  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  is  the  one  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  w'hole 
matter.  The  competition  of  married  women  would  cease  to 
be  a  problem  if  the  husband  could  earn  fair  wages.  Whenever 
trade  revives  there  are  fewer  women  ready  to  take  work  at  any 
price,  and  as  men’s  employment  falls  off  there  is  a  greater  demand 
for  every  form  of  outwork  for  women.  It  is  an  automatic  ebb 
and  flow  that  too  often  carries  irreparable  ruin  in  its  train  ;  the 
ideal  of  the  family  sinks  too  readily  into  the  background ;  the 
man  gets  accustomed  to  the  wife  providing  for  its  needs  while 
he  idles  for  part  of  the  week.  His  sense  of  responsibility  is 
sapped,  and  the  living  wage,  instead  of  being  earned  by  the  head 
of  the  family,  absorbs  the  energies  of  the  wife,  who  is  already 
sufficiently  occupied  in  bearing  and  rearing  children,  and  of  the 
children,  who  are  all  unfit  for  the  task  laid  upon  them. 

Space  forbids  us  to  touch  upon  other  points.  Nothing  has 
been  said  of  the  better  purchasing  power,  followed  by  increased 
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production,  which  would  spring  from  a  better  paid  working 
class.  Nor  can  we  deal  with  reports  from  France  and  Germany, 
where  in  the  midst  of  protected  industries  the  same  problems 
are  forcing  themselves  to  the  front ;  but  one  pathetic  impression 
remains  vrith  us  of  this  great  army  of  women :  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  idle,  the  drunken,  or  the  undeserving.  They 
are  not  the  wastrels  we  should  be  glad  to  get  rid  of,  or  the 
superfluous  who  ought  to  emigrate.  They  are  women  full  of 
grit  and  endued  with  powers  of  perseverance  and  endurance 
which  sometimes  seem  almost  superhuman.  ‘  The  majority 
‘  of  these  women  are  even  painfully  industrious  ;  most  of  them 
‘  are  thoroughly  respectable  .  .  .  many  of  them  maintain  a 
‘  standard  of  conduct  and  cleanliness  quite  heroic.’  ‘  The 
‘  women  engaged  in  home  work  are  the  most  industrious,  sober 
‘  and  honest  class  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet.’  That  is 
the  evidence  of  an  investigator  and  a  police  court  mis.sionary. 
Our  factory  girls,  too,  wherever  conditions  make  it  possible, 
become  the  backbone  of  our  working  women  and  respond 
touchingly  to  light  and  leading.  The  mass  of  mothers  of  working- 
class  families  set  themselves  with  admirable  courage  to  do 
their  poor  best  for  their  homes ;  the  budget  of  one  of  these  is 
a  marvellous  thing.  The  test  of  a  country’s  civilisation  has 
been  said  to  lie  in  the  condition  of  its  women,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  our  best  thought  and  exertion  to  .secure  that  these  women 
shall  not  be  crushed  and  deteriorated  by  the  relentless  forces 
of  unregulated  industry.  And  they  cannot  suffer  alone  ;  sooner 
or  later  the  whole  community  must  suffer  with  them.* 

*  Since  the  above  words  were  written  Mr.  Aves’s  report  has  been 
issued,  and  its  cool  statement  of  solid  facts  only  serves  to  add 
to  our  grave  doubts  as  to  the  f.'asibility  of  the  proposed  measure. 
The  experience  of  Victoria  he  would  regard  in  any  case  as  incon¬ 
clusive,  if  only  because  it  is  too  brief  and  too  exclusively  connected 
with  an  era  of  prosperous  trade.  But  even  as  it  is,  it  is  found  that 
the  distinguishable  effects  of  the  special  boards  on  the  total  average 
remuneration  have  been  slight,  and  where  women’s  earnings  are 
concerned,  as  compared  with  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  trades  which  have  no  special  boards,  the  advance  is  hardly 
appreciable. 

He  gives  a  warning  as  to  the  numerical  features  of  the  problem  : 
‘  It  is  almost  as  though  the  whole  machinery  of  propaganda  and  of 
government  w'ere  concentrated  on  a  city  somewhat  smaller  than 
Birmingham.  The  total  number  of  outworkers  in  Victoria,  according 
to  the  latest  official  estimate,  is  1602,  while  the  number  of  women  and 
girls  employed  as  home-workers  in  the  clothing  trades  alone  in  England 
and  Wales  is  about  200,000.’  We  cannot  overlook  another  ominous 
feature.  In  studying  the  figures  given  on  pp.  32-43  of  the  report. 
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the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  that  in  some  of  the  more  important 
trades  the  general  average  of  wages  is  now  on  the  decline  owing  to 
the  displacement  of  fully-paid  adult  labour.  ‘  For  various  reasons,’ 
Mr.  Aves  concludes,  ‘  the  evidence  docs  not  appear  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  make  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  any  special  board  that  may  be  constituted  in  this  country 
legally  binding,  or  that,  if  this  power  were  granted,  it  could  with 
regard  to  wages  be  effectually  exercised’  (p.  123).  Mr.  W.  J.  Ashley, 
in  a  striking  letter  to  the  ‘  Times,’  July  28,  confesses  that  he  cannot 
picture  to  himself  how  a  minimum  wage  is  to  be  enforced  under 
our  complicated  conditions  even  at  the  best  of  times,  and  apprehends 
that  the.  attempt  during  the  lean  years  in  front  of  us  is  likely  to  prove 
a  Sisyphean  task  ;  while  the  strong  words  of  Miss  Collet,  the  senior 
lady  investigator  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  has  probably  a  larger 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  women’s  work  than  any  other  student 
of  the  question,  ‘  The  wages  board  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
possible  thing,’  may  well  give  us  pause  and  suggest  that  economic 
problems  cannot  be  tinkered  with. 
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Art.  VI.— the  PASTON  LETTERS. 

1.  The  Poston  Letters,  a.d.  1422-1509.  With  Introduction  and 

Supplement.  Edited  by  James  Gairdner.  4  vols. 

London  :  Constable  and  Co.  1900-1901. 

2.  The  Poston  Letters,  a.d.  1422-1509.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 

an  Introduction,  by  James  Gairdner.  G  vols.  Sq.  8vo. 

London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1904. 

/  Af  what  Poppyland  now  is,  hundreds  of  weary  Londoners 

make  proof  every  summer ;  of  what  it  will  be  when  that 
threatened  infantry  division  of  the  German  Army  has  landed  on 
the  stretch  of  coast  between  Cromer  and  Yarmouth,  and  marehed 
to  Norwich,  living  the  while  on  the  country,*  those  will  know 
who  live  to  see  it ;  of  what  it  was  in  scarcely  happier  times  four 
or  five  hundred  years  ago— before,  during,  or  just  after  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses — those  may  form  a  fairly  adequate  idea  who  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  interesting  volumes  whose  title  we  have 
written  above.  They  form  a  new,  enlarged,  and  practically 
complete  edition  of  a  work,  well  known,  indeed,  to  students  of 
history,  which  has  been  before  the  public  for  u})wards  of  a 
century,  though  we  believe  we  are  right  in  saying  that  far  more 
people  know  it  by  name  than  by  perusal,  and  are  contented  in 
their  ignorance.  If,  in  explaining  to  our  readera  what  it  is,  we 
induce  them  to  cultivate  a  direct  acquaintance  with  it,  we  shall 
have  established  a  claim  on  their  gratitude  which  will  not  lightly 
be  set  aside  ;  for  though  it  differs  from  the  celebrated  ‘  Diary  of 
‘  Samuel  Pepys  ’  in  almost  every  possible  respect,  and  particularly 
in  the  general  gravity  of  its  tone  and  the  moral  purity  of  its 
pages,  there  is  no  book  in  the  language  with  which  it  can  more 
fittingly  be  compared,  as  giving  us  a  peep  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  society  of  a  bygone  age.  The  book,  however,  is  not  a 
diary,  and  does  not  lay  bare  the  workings  of  the  writer’s  mind 
or  his  private  cogitations.  It  had,  in  fact,  many^writers ;  for 
it  is  simply,  as  its  title  indicates,  a  collection  of  letters  and 
papers — some  of  public,  but  more  of  pei-sonal  or  local  interest, 
and  many  on  business  connected  with  landed  property  or  law 
suits — as  made  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  Norfolk  family, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  place  of  its  origin,  Paston,  a 
village  on  the  coast,  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Cromer. 

The  social  position  of  the  family  which  collected  these  papers 
is  necessarily  a  point  of  interest.  During  the  period  with  which 
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we  are  iinnicdiately  coucerued,  its  first  Lead,  William  Paston, 
was  a  member  of  the  Bar,  who  became  in  due  course  a  serjeant- 
at-law  and  a  judge.  This  Wilham  Paston,  in  1420,  married 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Berry,  of  Harlingbury  Hall,  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  died  in  1444,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  very 
considerable  property  to  his  eldest  son,  John,  w'ho,  in  1440,  had 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Mautby,  of  Mautby,  near 
Yarmouth,  esquire.  John,  who  was  also  a  lawyer  and  frequently 
absent  from  home,  in  London  or  elsewhere,  died  in  1466  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John,  who  had  been  knighted  in 
1463,  and  who  died,  unmarried,  in  1479 ;  when  the  headship 
of  the  family  passed  to  his  brother,  also  John,  who,  in  1477, 
married  Margery,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Brews,  of  Sturton 
Hall,  in  Sail,  Norfolk,  was  knighted  in  1487,  after  the  battle  of 
Stoke,  and  died  in  1503,  leaving  i.ssue.  It  is  round  the  people 
here  named  that  the  correspondence  circles  ;  most  of  the  letters 
are  from  or  to  some  one  of  these  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
to  the  judge’s  son,  the  elder  John,  from  his  wife  Margaret. 

The  social  standing  of  the  family  during  our  period  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  A  lawyer,  steward  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
trustee  of  several  county  properties,  a  serjeant-at-law,  and  a 
judge ;  his  son,  also  a  lawyer,  addressed  as  ‘  Esquire,’  trusted 
by  many,  and  in  the  end  executor  of  the  wealthy  Sir  John 
Fastolf  ;  and  his  son,  a  courtier,  in  the  confidence  of  Edward  IV 
and  of  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  were  people  ranking 
as  gentry,  though  not  of  the  highest  class.  Whether  William, 
the  judge,  was  or  was  not  of  gentle  birth  is  doubtfid.  In  1466, 
Sir  John,  the  judge’s  grandson,  put  in  evidence  of  gentle  ancestry 
and  gentle  marriages,  going  back  to  the  date  of  the  Conquest, 
and  the  king  recorded  his  satisfaction  with  the  proof.  Suspicion 
always  attaches  to  proofs  of  pedigree,  but  many  of  these,  as  now 
adduced  by  Mr.  (Jairdner,  seem  genuine  and  to  estabUsh  the 
Pastons’  descent  ‘  of  worshipful  blood.’  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Gairdiier  prints  at  length  a  paper,  which  he  attributes  to 
Sir  William  Yelvertou,  according  to  which  the  judge’s  father, 
Clement  Paston,  was  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  a  peasant, 
a  small,  working  farmer,  carrying  his  own  corn  to  market,  and 
the  husband  of  a  bondwoman.  If  this  paper  was  wi'itten,  as 
Mr.  Oairdner  thinks,  in  1465,  with  the  intention  of  damaging 
Paston’s  case  in  a  lawsuit  then  pending,  it  appears  to  be  con¬ 
tradicted  by  the  record  of  the  king’s  satisfaction  in  1466 ;  aiul 
as  Yelverton’s  grandson  married  John  Paston’s  daughter  in 
1477,  it  looks  as  if  the  Yelvertons  did  not  attach  much  import¬ 
ance  to  the  allegation  of  base  descent. 

The  comparative  poverty  may,  however,  very  probably  be 
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true ;  the  family  had  fallen  on  evil  days,  for  it  appears  that  the 
judge’s  patrimony  was  extremely  small,  and  the  property  which 
he  left  to  his  son  John  was  acquired  by  himself — whether 
honestly  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say.  As  we  read  the  letters 
our  sympathy  is  naturally  with  the  Pastous ;  but  as  we  lay  the 
book  down  we  remember  that  we  have  generally  only  one  side 
of  the  story,  and  that  their  claims  were  savagely  disputed; 
that  their  ownership  of  land,  which  they  were  said  to  have 
bought,  was  contested ;  and  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  they 
were  hard,  grasping  men — land-grabbers — ready  to  take  any 
advantage  which  their  legal  exjierience  gave  them.  We  do  not 
know  so  much  about  William  ;  but  John’s  letters  reveal  him  as 
‘  hard,  self-seeking,  unsympathetic  ’ ;  of  ‘a  cool,  calculating, 
‘  business  temperament,  which  we  have  chiefly  to  thank  for  the 
‘  preservation  of  the  unique  family  correspondence.’  * * * § 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  this  habit  of  preserving  letters, 
once  established,  became  the  custom  of  the  family ;  but,  if  so, 
the  greater  part  of  the  collection  has  been  lost.  Some  fragments 
of  it  are  in  the  British  Museum,  but  do  not  offer  much  of  interest, 
though  a  fairly  connected  series  of  letters  dated  about  1<)80  f— 
before  and  after — might  repay  a  careful  examination.  During 
the  Tudor  period  there  is  practically  nothing,  which  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  as  there  were  then  members  of  the  family  of 
whose  career  we  would  gladly  know  more.  Sir  William,  son  of 
Sir  John,  was  much  about  the  court  of  Henry  VIII,  and  the 
name  of  his  eldest  son,  Erasmus,  is  temptingly  suggestive. 
Erasmus  predeceased  his  father ;  but  his  brother  Clement  lived 
throughout  the  century,  and  won  distinction  both  by  sea  and 
land,  though  little  is  known  of  the  details  of  his  service.^  He 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  having  no  surviving  children  the 
property  which  he  had  won  went  to  his  nephew.  Sir  William,  the 
son  of  Erasmus.  He  it  was  who  founded  North  Walsham 
Grammar  School — best  known  out  of  its  own  neighbourhood  by 
the  fact  that  Nelson  was  one  of  its  ‘  old  boys  ’ — and,  among 
other  good  deeds,  on  his  death,  in  1610,  left  100/.  to  building 
the  hall  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  of  which,  like  so  many 
East  Anglians,  he  was  a  member. §  His  descendant  in  the 
third  generation  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Charles  II  as 

*  Professor  Tait  in  the  ‘  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.’ 

t  Additional  MSS.  27447-8. 

j  Cf.  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

§  So  also  was  his  brother  Thomas.  They  were  admitted  at 
the  same  time,  November  1546.  Venn’s  ‘  Biographical  History 
of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,’  i.  35. 
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Viscount,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Yarmouth.  His  son,  the 
second  earl,  married  one  of  Charles’s  illegitimate  daughters ; 
but  his  sons  died  before  him,  and  on  his  death,  in  1732,  the  title 
became  extinct,  which  was  so  far  fortunate  as  there  was  no 
estate  to  keep  it  up.  Everything  had  been  spent ;  everything 
had  to  be  sold  to  pay  the  debts,  and,  among  the  rest,  such  part 
of  thirty  or  forty  chests  of  letters  as  could  find  a  purchaser. 

Some  three  years  after  the  earl’s  death,  Blomefield,  the 
author  of  the  ‘  History  of  Norfolk,’  was  permitted  to  examine 
what  still  remained,  and  wrote  to  a  friend  giving  an  account  of 
his  work  and  adding :  ‘  There  are  innumerable  letters  of  good 
‘consequence  in  history  still  lying  among  the  loose  papers,  all 
‘  which  I  laid  up  in  a  corner  of  the  room  on  a  heap  which  con- 
‘  tains  several  sacks  full.’  Many  of  these  papers  were  either 
given  or  sold  to  Blomefield,  and,  with  the  rest  of  his  collections, 
were  dispersed  on  his  death  in  17G2.  Some  unknown  proportion 
of  them  have  found  their  way  into  the  British  Museum.  The 
rest,  with  the  contents  of  the  numerous  chests  and  sacks,  have 
been  scattered  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  Fortunately  some, 
possibly  the  most  valuable,  had  previously  found  a  purchaser 
in  the  distinguished  antiquary,  Peter  Le  Neve,  Norroy  King  of 
Arms.  On  Le  Neve’s  death  these  passed  to  Thomas  Martin  * — 
‘  Honest  Tom  Martin,  of  Palgrave  ’ — who  married  Le  Neve’s 
widow.  On  Martin’s  death  they  were  bought  by  one  Worth, 
a  chemist  of  Diss,  and  by  him  were  sold  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
John)  Fenn,  who  introduced  them  to  the  public.  Then  they 
disappeared ;  no  one  knew  where  they  were,  and  people  began 
to  doubt  whether  they  had  ever  existed  except  in  Fenn’s  imagina¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Gairdner  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  search 
which  gradually  led  to  their  recovery,  as  well  as  to  the  finding 
of  others — apparently  some  of  those  which  had  belonged  to 
Blomefield. 

But  of  the  great  bulk  of  these  historical  treasures  all  traee 
seems  to  be  lost.  We  are  thus  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the 
proverb  which  tells  us  that  the  best  way  to  get  what  we  want 
is  to  want  what  we  can  get ;  and  as  w'e  can  get  these  and  no  more, 
for  these  we  are  duly  grateful,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Gairdner, 
whose  labours,  extending  over  more  than  forty  years,  have 
brought  the  collection  to  its  present  state.  It  is  only  by  slow 
degrees  that  this  has  been  reached.  The  first  edition,  in  two 
quarto  volumes,  was  brought  out  by  Fenn  in  1786,  the  text, 
hterally  copied  from  the  MSS.,  on  the  left-hand  page,  and  in 


*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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modern  spelling  on  the  right.  It  was  very  imperfect,  not  only 
by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  but  from  a  not  unnatural  mistrust 
of  the  market  for  such  a  work.  However,  it  ‘  caught  on.’  Those 
who  could  not  read  it  in  the  old  speUing  could  read  it  in  the 
new  ;  it  captivated  Horace  Walpole,  who  wrote  :  ‘  I  have  gone 
‘  through  one  volume,  and  cannot  bear  to  be  writing  when  I  am 
‘  so  eager  to  be  reading.  .  .  .  There  are  letters  from  all  my 
‘  acquaintances,  Lord  Rivers,  Lord  Hastings,  the  Earl  of  War- 
‘  wick.  .  .  .  What  antiquary  would  be  answering  a  letter  from 
‘  a  living  countess  when  he  may  read  one  from  Eleanor  Mow- 
‘  bray,  Duchess  of  Norfolk  ?  ’  It  took  the  fancy  of  the  king, 
who  had  already  given  permission  for  it  to  be  dedicated  to  him, 
and  now  knighted  its  editor.  The  edition  sold ;  was  exhausted 
in  a  week.  Another  was  called  for,  and  was  brought  out  with 
the  least  possible  delay ;  two  additional  volumes  were  issued  in 
1789,  and  a  fifth  was  prepared  ;  but  Fenn  died  in  1794,  before 
it  could  be  published,  and  it  did  not  appear  till  1823. 

And  thus  they  practically  *  remained  till  1872,  when  Mr. 
(tairdner,  having  got  together  a  quantity  of  new  material,  began 
the  publication  of  an  edition  which  was  completed  in  three 
volumes  in  1875.  In  this  he  had  more  than  doubled  the  number 
of  letters  published  by  Fenn,  and,  so  far  as  was  possible  by  the 
light  of  the  further  information,  had  corrected  some  of  Fenn’s 
dates.  The  text  of  the  new  matter  was  taken  from  the  originals ; 
that  of  the  old  was  left  as  Fenn  had  given  it.  Afterwards,  in 
preparing  the  reprint  of  190Q-1,  Mr.  Gairdner  was  able  to  collate 
some  of  the  letters,  and  to  make  a  few  verbal  corrections ;  but 
the  principal  result  of  this  part  of  his  work  was  the  conviction 
it  gave  him  of  Fenn’s  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  that  a  more 
complete  collation  was  unnecessary.  Perhaps  the  conviction 
was  rather  the  result  of  a  desire  to  be  convinced  ;  for  advancing 
age  and  his  more  serious  work  on  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 1 1  did 
not  leave  Mr.  Gairdner  free  to  undertake  the  more  thorough 
examination  of  this  text — an  examination  now  made  possible 
by  his  own  industry  in  hunting  out  the  originals.  There  are 
thus  several  errors  to  which  he  himself  has  called  attention, 
without  being  able  to  verify  his  suspicions. 

We  do  not  complain,  thougli  we  regret,  that  want  of  leisure 
did  not  permit  him  to  examine,  for  instance,  ‘  Christs  ours  ’ 
(iv.  190),  which  he  has  so  printed,  with  Fenn’s  note,  ‘  1  do  not 
‘  understand  this  line,’  and  his  own  addition  to  it,  ‘  Surely 
‘  “  ours  ”  must  be  a  misreading  of  “  curs  ”  (curse).’  A  reference 

*  An  abridged  edition  of  the  modernised  version  was  published 
in  Knight’s  ‘  Miscellany  ’  in  1840. 
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to  tho  original  in  the  British  Museum  *  would  have  shown  him 
not  only  that  ‘  curs  ’  is  the  true  reading  but  that  the  version  as 
printed  is  a  mere  snippet,  a  bare  fourth,  of  the  original.  Again, 
in  a  note  (v.  61)  he  has  suggested  a  misreading  in  Fenn,  which 
he  has  corrected  in  the  text,  ‘  save  gardys  ’  instead  of  ‘  same 
‘  gardys  ’ ;  the  original  has  ‘  saue  gardys  ’ ;  f  and  here  also  a 
passage  equal  to  eight  or  ten  printed  lines  is  omitted.  Similarly, 
in  the  accoimt  of  the  surrender  of  Caister,  he  has  print^ 

‘  We  were,  sor  lak  of  vetayl  .  .  .  drevym  ...  to  take  apoyntc- 
‘  ment,’  with  the  note,  ‘  sor.  So  the  word  stands  in  Fenn, 

‘  and  “  sore  ”  in  the  copy  in  modern  spelling  ;  but  I  suspect  a 
‘  misreading  of  “  for.”  ’  ‘  For  ’  it  unquestionably  is,|  though  the 
cross  stroke  of  the  ‘  f  ’  is  very  faint,  and  might  easily  be  over¬ 
looked  by  a  transcriber  more  intent  on  the  letter  than  on  the 
meaning.  To  these,  and  many  others,  we  will  add,  on  our  own 
initiative,  ‘  attrochid,’  an  unknown  word,  printed  (ii.  123)  for 
‘  accrochid  ’  § — a  French  word  in  an  English  dress,  still  used, 
perhaps  not  without  affectation,  by  historical  writers.!!  may, 
of  course,  be  said  that  none  of  these,  or  such  like  errors,  is  of 
much  importance  ;  but,  important  or  not,  they  are  flaws  which 
ought  not  to  be  found  in  a  handsomely  printed  and  costly  set 
of  volumes. 

A  similar  objection  may  be  made  to  the  notes.  Repeated 
from  Fenn,  many  of  them  are  jejune  or  absurd  ;  others,  repeating 
and  commenting  on  Fenn’s  misunderstandings  of  the  text, 
might  better  have  been  omitted.  Fenn’s  volumes  are  the 
result  of  a  labour  of  love,  for  which  we  cannot  be  too  grateful. 
It  is  horrible  to  think  of  what  without  him  might  have  befallen 
these  priceless  MSS.  But  good  will  cannot  altogether  make 
amends  for  a  deficiency  in  scholarly  training,  and  Fenn,  at  best, 
was  but  an  enthusiastic  amateur.  The  age,  too,  in  which  he 
lived  scarcely  understood  that  criticism  is  something  more 
than  ingenious  guessing  ;  and  when  Fenn  wrote  ‘  attrochid  ’  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  it  ‘  attracted  ’ ;  or,  when  he 
did  not  understand  ‘  I  wote  not  whan  I  lowh  ’  (v.  281),  in 
rendering  it  ‘  when  I  love,’  though  the  sense  and  still  more  the 
guttural  rhyme  with  ‘  y-nowh  ’  (enough)  and  ‘  rowh  ’  (rough) 
ought  to  have  told  him  the  word  was  ‘  laugh.’  In  this  and  in 
other  places  Mr.  Gairdner’s  work  would  have  been  more  entirely 
satisfactory  if  he  could  have  left  Fenn  to  his  own  quartos. 

*  Additional  MS.  .34889,  f.  .3.36.  t  Jhld.  f.  97. 

t  Ibid.  f.  94. 

§  Additional  MS.  34888,  f.  37. 

II  Cf.  New  English  Dictionary,  s.v.  ‘  accroach  ’ 
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It  is  no  compliment  to  his  memory  to  recall  his  misapprehensions, 
any  more  than  it  is  to  repeat  his  rendering  of  ‘  I  was  never  so 
‘  roughe  in  my  mastyrs  conseyt  as  I  am  now  ...  so  that  they 
‘that  lowryd,  nowgh  laughe  upon  me’  (v.  171),  in  the  note 
‘  In  the  modern  version  Fenn  reads,  “  so  that  they  that  hvei 
‘  “  not,  laugh  upon  me.”  ’  It  would  have  been  more  to  the 
purpose  to  utilise  the  space  in  giving  a  short  note  on  the  unusual 
meaning  of  ‘  roughe.’ 

There  are  many  other  words  and  phrases  on  which  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  light  thrown  by  Mr.  Gairdner’s 
exceptional  learning ;  such,  for  instance,  as  ‘  I  pray  you  that 
‘  ye  will  send  me  “  a  booke  with  chardeqweyns,”  that  I  may 
‘  have  of  in  the  mornings,  for  the  “  eyeres  ”  be  not  wholesome 
‘in  this  town’  (ii.  276),  where  he  explains  ‘chardeqweyns,’ 
though  missing  the  derivation  chair  de  quince  given  in  the  New 
English  Dictionary,  but  utterly  neglects  the  mysterious 
‘  booke,’  which  may  perhaps  be  a  late  survival  of  the  Old  English 
‘  buc  ’  *  (a  jar),  though,  without  further  light,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  why  its  use  should  be  confined  to  conserve  of  quinces, 
as  in  the  reference  given  in  the  New  English  Dictionary, 

‘  pottes  of  grene  gynger,  bookes  of  charequynses,  boxes  of 
‘  comfettes,’  though  we  might  hazard  a  guess  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  conserve  was  habitually  put  into  pots  of  a  bulging  shape, 
similar  to  those  now  used  for  preserved  ginger,  which  entitled 
them  to  the  name  of  ‘  buc,’  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is 
‘  belly.’ 

Of  more  interest  is  the  vexed  question  of  spelling.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  letters  as  better  known  by  hearsay  than 
by  reading,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  a  great  number  of  would- 
be  readers  are  deterred  by  the  marvellous  and  utterly  irregular 
aggregations  of  vowels  and  consonants  which  stand  for  familiar 
words,  and  are  made  more  marvellous  still  by  the  desire  to 
represent  them  by  modern  tvq)e,  which  necessarily  seems  to 
stand  for  the  modern  sound.  The  Middle  English  q  and  3  were 
gutturals,  the  sounds  of  which  are  quite  lost  in  the  modern 
‘  q  ’  and  ‘  z,’  and  x,  as  an  initial,  is  certainly  more  correctly 
represented  by  the  modern  ‘sh,’  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
change  of  the  Spanish  Xeres  into  ‘  sherry.’  No  one  will  doubt 
the  importance  of  the  old  spellings  to  lexicographers  and 

*  Such  an  explanation  is  forbidden  by  the  recognised  rule  of 
phonetics,  according  to  which  0,E.  ‘  hue  ’  would  necessarily  become 
M.E.  ‘  bowk.’  Perhaps  the  Paston  correspondents  did  not  always 
feel  bound  by  recognised  rule  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  they 
wrote  indifferently — scrope,  scroop,  or  schrowpe,  and  poore,  pore, 
pouer,  or  pouere. 
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phenologists,  their  interest  as  guides  to  the  old  pronunciation, 
or  the  value  of  such  a  work  as  that  of  Dr.  Neumann  *  on  the 
spelling  of  the  vernacular,  as  distinct  from  the  formal  or  literary 
medieval  English,  which  Mr.  Gairdner’s  editions  of  1872  and 
IIKX)  have  alone  rendered  possible.  But  that  being  now  on 
record  and  available  for  the  students  of  language,  we  would 
strongly  assert  the  claims  of  literary  and  historical  students, 
in  favour  not  perhaps  of  a  modern,  but  certainly  of  a  systema¬ 
tised  spelling. 

Anyone  who  attempted  this  would  be  at  first  astonished  to 
find  how  often  the  modern  spelling  appears.  The  most  frequent 
form  of  the  second  personal  pronoun  is  ‘  yow  ’ ;  but  ‘  you  ’  is 
very  common,  more  so  than  the  more  conspicuous  zow,  zou,  zu, 
zw,  yw,  meaning,  no  doubt,  to  represent  the  same  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  but  which,  as  printed,  represent  nothing  human.  The 
first  word  in'a  majority  of  the  letters  is  ‘  Right,’  a  word,  too, 
that  is  very  common  throughout  the  text ;  and  this,  in  a  large 
majority  of  instances,  is  spelt  in  the  modern  way.  Next  to  that 
in  frequency  is  ‘  ryght,’  which  may  almost  be  counted  the 
same,  and  then  follow — more  noticeable  by  their  eccentricity — 
ryt,  ryte,  ryth,  rythe,  rytht,  rytz,  rygtb,  rygh,  and  probably 
others,  all  presumably  standing  for  the  same  pronunciation, 
and  only  showing  that  the  writer’s  idea  of  the  phonetic  value 
of  letters  was  extremely  vague ;  just  as,  even  now,  men  often 
write  ‘  yatch  ’  for  ‘  yacht,’  without  any  design  of  miscalling 
the  word. 

Prominent  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  many  letters  is  the 
word  ‘  worshipful,’  a  very  common  form  being  ‘  Right  worshipful 
‘  and  entirely  well  beloved — husband,  mother,  brother,  cousin, 
‘  friend,  servant,  sir,’  &c.,  and  the  most  frequent  spelling  of 
this  word  is  ‘  woi'shipfull.’  But  the  mis-spellings  are  numerous 
and  fantastic,  without,  apparently,  changing  the  pronunciation. 
The  o  becomes  e,  u,  ou,  or  y ;  the  i  becomes  e,  o,  u,  or  y ; 
an  e  sometimes  follows  the  p ;  the  u  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
becomes  w  ;  occasionally  there  is  a  final  e.  Of  the  consonants, 
the  8  is  sometimes  doubled ;  sh  becomes  ch,  sch,  and,  though 
rarely,  tsh  ;  the  p  is  doubled  ;  the  final  1  is  generally,  but  not 
always,  doubled.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  length  of  the 
word  was  extended  in  compliment  to  the  dignity  of  the  person 
addressed,  so  that  we  find  such  a  form  as  ‘  wourschippfull.’ 
To  follow  out  these  and  all  other  words  in  the  numerous  changes 
which  ignorant  writers  could  invent,  or  modern  readers  can 

*  Die  Orthographic  der  Paston  Letters  von  1422-1461.  Eiq 
Bejtrag  zur  Geschichte  der  englischen  Orthographic.  Marburg,  1904. 
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imagine,*  appears  to  us  not  only  a  waste  of  labour  on  the  part 
of  transcriber,  compositor,  and  editor,  but — and  to  a  still  greater 
degree — on  the  part  of  the  reader,  with  no  commensurate  ad¬ 
vantage,  or  indeed,  with  no  advantage  at  all ;  and  we  would 
suggest  that  in  any  future  edition  the  labour  of  correcting  the 
press  to  ensure  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  this  useless 
tangle,  should  be  spent  rather  in  collating  the  doubtful  words, 
or  in  annotating  their  meaning. 

For,  after  all,  the  main  interest  of  these  letters  is  not  the 
linguistic  but  the  human.  They  tell  us  how  dukes  and  duchesses, 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  persons  of  lower  estate — average  men 
and  women — wrote  to  and  dealt  with  each  other  five  hundred 
}’ear3  ago.  Of  history,  in  the  text-book  acceptation  of  the 
word,  they  have  very  little,  and  that  little,  as  published  by 
Fenn,  has  been  long  since  gleaned  ‘  for  the  use  of  schools.’  The 
Introductions  to  the  several  volumes,  which  Mr.  Gairdner  wrote 
for  the  1872  edition  of  the  ‘  Paston  Letters,’  he  amalgamated 
in  1900  into  what  was,  in  many  respects,  the  best  history  we 
have  of  this  troubled  time ;  and  so  it  remains,  without  any 
disparagement  of  the  fuller  ‘  Lancaster  and  York,’  by  Sir  James 
Ramsay,  or  the  excellent  volume  contributed  by  Professor 
Oman  to  the  ‘  Political  History  of  England,’  now  being  edited 
by  Dr.  Hunt. 

But,  though  the  ‘  Paston  Letters  ’  scarcely  mention  the  parlia¬ 
ments  and  the  battles  which  fill  such  a  large  space  in  our  histories, 
they  are  everywhere  aglow  with  the  sentiment  of  the  times ; 
and  reading  in  them  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
the  rising  of  Jack  Cade,  the  insanity  of  the  king  and  his  blind 
confidence  in  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  insults  offered  to  the 
Duke  of  York  and  his  charges  against  his  enemies,  the  story 
acquires  a  living  interest  which  no  text-book  has  ever  yet  given 
it ;  we  begin  to  know  the  men  and  their  surroundings,  to  under¬ 
stand  their  motives  and  their  actions.  More  than  all,  we  find 
in  them  the  system  of  maintenance  in  full  force,  and  learn  the 
meaning  of  that  terrible  scourge  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
gave  the  Tudors  their  semi-despotic  power  ;  for,  as  it  is  said  the 
old  Roman  put  it — 

‘  In  seasons  of  great  peril, 

’Tis  good  that  one  bear  sway.’ 

*  The  very  cursory  examination  of  some  of  the  originals  which 
we  have  been  able  to  make  convinces  us  that  many  of  the  irregu¬ 
lar  spellings  are  simply  misreadings.  A  malformed  o  is  read  as  c, 
or  vice  versa  ;  a  c  may  easily  be  read  as  a  t,  or  a  t  as  a  c,  and  so  on. 
Thus  ours  and  attrochid  already  mentioned ;  bock  for  book,  and 
doubtless  a  great  many  others. 
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The  evdl  which  Henry  IV  and  Henry  V  had  tried  to  amend, 
which  under  Henry  VI  had  completely  taken  charge,  and 
which  set  Edward  IV  and  Richard  III  at  defiance,  yielded  to 
the  absolute  power  entrusted  for  that  purpose  to  Henry  VII. 
And  as  no  one  who  has  not  read  the  ‘  Paston  Letters  ’  can  fully 
realise  the  magnitude  of  this  evil,  so  no  one  ignorant  of  them 
can  quite  understand  the  necessity  for  that  century  of  arbitrary 
government. 

The  institution — for  it  may  be  so  called — was  much  older 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and,  in  its  origin  and  its  early  deve- 
lopement,  worked  entirely  for  good.  It  was  not,  as  has  been 
often  said,  a  growth  of  feudalism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as 
antagonistic  to  that,  was  called  into  existence  by  Edward  I, 
who  found  the  feudal  levies  inadequate  for  his  policy  of 
conquest.  Its  birth  is  described  by  Dr.  Morris  :  * 

‘  The  work  which  Edward  I  had  to  do  from  1277  onwards,  which 
he  could  not  complete  because  the  baronial  pride  was  too  strong 
even  for  him,  which  was  quite  abandoned  under  his  son,  and  which 
was  resumed  and  carried  to  a  triumphant  developcment  under  his 
grandson,  w'as  the  work  of  organisation.  The  key  was  the  syste¬ 
matic  use  of  pay.  The  paid  squadrons,  under  professional  captains, 
could  be  combined  and  were  more  effective  than  the  incoherent 
units  of  a  feudal  host.  The  lesson  being  learnt,  even  the  earls 
became  paid  professional  soldiers  in  the  Hundred  Years’  War. 
Of  course,  there  was  a  new  and  great  danger  ahead.  The  powerful 
earl,  being  both  a  feudal  territorial  lord  and  a  professional  soldier, 
became  the  rebel ;  so  that  the  developcment  of  the  system  of 
Edward  I  produced  in  a  bad  form  the  exact  evil  which  he  set  him¬ 
self  to  avoid — namely,  civil  war.  But  between  him  and  Henry  VI 
there  were  great  military  triumphs,  which  his  military  reforms 
first  made  possible.’ 

As  is  here  indicated,  the  system  worked  well  in  time  of  war, 
under  a  strong  and  capable  king.  But  when  the  levies  so  raised 
were  not  serving  abroad,  there  was  no  provision  for  disbanding 
them  or  compelling  their  chiefs  to  disband  them ;  and  thus, 
remaining  at  home,  they  became  a  terrible  danger  to  the  country. 
When  the  story  of  Richard  IPs  reign  is  written,  it  will  be  seen 
what  an  important  factor  in  its  troubles  were  the  liveried  re¬ 
tainers  not  then  occupied  in  France.  They  added  no  little  to 
the  difficulties  with  w’hich  Henry  IV  had  to  contend,  and  were 
possibly  not  without  influence  in  Henry  V’s  decision  to  renew 
the  war. 

But  war  or  no  war,  there  were  always  men  who,  once  the 
*  The  Welsh  Wars  of  Edward  I,  p.  68. 
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example  had  been  set,  could  find  their  advantage  in  main¬ 
taining  a  sturdy  and  unscrupulous  ‘  fellowship.’  Even  under 
Henry  V  bodies  of  stay-at-home  retainers  were  tearing  the 
country  to  pieces  ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Paston  papers 
is  an  account  of  how  a  company  of  more  than  four-score  ‘  male- 
‘  factors,  felons,  and  breakei-s  of  the  king’s  peace,’  came  to  the 
house  of  John  Grys,  of  Wighton,  on  December  31,  1423  ;  broke 
down  the  doors,  forcibly  took  out  Grys,  his  son,  and  his  servant, 
and  led  them  a  mile  away  to  where  there  was  a  pair  of  gallows, 
intending  to  hang  them ;  ‘  and  because  ropes  convenient  to 
‘  their  felonious  purpose  failed  them,  they  there  feloniously  slew 
‘  and  murdered  the  said  John  Grys,  his  son,  and  his  man,  in  the 
‘  most  horrible  wise  that  ever  was  heard  spoken  of  in  that 
‘  country  ’  (ii.  12).  Nothing  is  said  of  the  cause  of  the  murder, 
or  of  any  attempt  to  trace  the  murderers  ;  but  taking  advantage 
of  the  terror,  one  Walter  Aslak,  who  had  a  grudge  against  William 
Paston,  quite  openly  posted  ‘  bills  ’  on  the  gates  of  the  churches 
and  of  the  city  of  Norwich, 

‘  making  mention  and  bearing  this  understanding  that  the  said 
William,  his  clerks  and  servants,  should  be  slain  and  murdered  in 
like  form  as  the  said  John  Grys  was  slain  and  murdered  ;  containing 
also  these  two  words  in  Latin,  et  cetera,  by  which  words  commonly 
it  was  understood  that  the  forgers  and  makers  of  the  said  bills 
imagined  to  the  said  William,  his  clerks  and  servants,  more  malice 
and  harm  than  in  the  said  bills  was  expressed.’ 

For  this,  Paston  entered  an  action  against  Aslak,  who,  supported 
by  a  powerful  knight,  Sir  Thomas  Erpyngham,  evaded  judgement, 
and  not  only  continued  the  persecution,  but  brought  against 
Paston  a  counter-charge  of  having  bribed  or  attempted  to  bribe 
the  jury ;  ‘  which  suit,  the  said  Walter,  betwixt  God  and  him, 
‘  knew  verily  to  be  untrue.’  And  so  the  quarrel  went  on  for 
nearly  four  years,  when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ordered  them  to 
submit  the  case  to  arbitration,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  it. 

During  the  minority  of  the  king  and  under  the  inadequate 
rule  of  his  unworthy  favourites,  similar  disorders  and  outrages 
were  common ;  and  not  only  disorders,  outrages,  and  murders, 
but  organised  private  war.  ‘  Inter  anna  silent  leges  ’  received  an 
unintended  illustration  when  law  was  powerless  against  un¬ 
controlled  violence.  One  curious  instance  of  this  occurred  in 
1448,  when  young  Lord  Moleyns,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  hostile 
lawyer,  laid  claim  to  an  estate  which  William  Paston  had  bought 
twenty  years  before.  William  Paston  had  died  in  1444,  but 
his  son  John,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  estate,  naturally  refused 
to  admit  the  hostile  claim ;  and  Moleyns,  scorning  to  argue  the 
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matter,  mustered  an  army,  estimated  at  a  thousand  *  strong, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  house,  held  only  by  Margaret  Paston  and 
twelve  servants.  The  walls  were  undermined,  the  dooi-s  were 
battered  in,  and  an  entry  was  forced  ;  Margaret  Paston  and  her 
servants  were  dragged  out  and  ordered  to  go.  Afterwards — 
we  are  not  told  how — John  Paston  recovered  possession  of  the 
house  and  land  ;  but  on  his  bringing  an  action  for  damages 
against  Lord  Moleyns,  the  sheriff  informed  his  agents.  May  2, 
1451,  that  he  had  orders  from  the  king  to  make  such  a  panel  as 
would  acquit  Lord  Moleyns  (ii.  235).  Such  a  statement  that 
the  courts  of  justice  were  rotten  at  the  base  has  a  peculiar  im¬ 
portance,  but  it  is  corroborated  by  a  similar  statement  from 
another  agent,  who  wrote.  May  27  : 

‘  I  have  spoken  with  the  sheriff  [John  Jermyn]  .  .  .  reminding 
him  of  his  promises  made  to  you  at  different  times  in  London, 
and  said  that,  trusting  in  them,  you  proposed  to  attempt  certain 
actions.  He  wished  to  know  what  these  were.  I  said  I  could  not 
tell  him,  and  then  he  said  he  would  do  for  you  what  he  could,  except 
as  to  the  acquittal  of  Lord  Moleyns’  men,  for  the  King  had  written 
to  him  to  show  favour  to  Lord  Moleyns  and  his  men,  and,  as  he 
says,  the  indictment  belongs  to  the  King  and  not  to  you,  and  the 
Lord  Moleyns  is  a  great  lord.  Also  as,  he  says,  Lord  Moleyns  has 
lately  sent  him  a  letter  and  my  Lord  of  Norfolk  another,  for  to 
show  favour  in  these  indictments,  he  dare  not  abide  the  risk  of 
offending  the  King’s  command.  .  .  •  Me  seemeth  it  would  do  good 
if  you  would  get  a  command  from  the  King  to  the  Sheriff  for  to  show 
you  favour,  and  to  impanel  gentlemen,  and  not  to  favour  such 
riots,  &c. ;  for  he  said  that  he  sent  you  the  letter  that  the  King 
sent  him,  and  you  said  a  man  could  get  such  a  one  for  a  noble  [6s.  8(/.]. 
I  said  that  if  he  would  make  you  a  true  promise,  you  would  reward 
him  as  much  as  he  would  desire,  and  as  much  as  or  more  than  any 
of  your  adversaries  would  give  him.  He  said  he  took  no  money  of 
any  of  them  ;  twenty  nobles  had  been  offered  him  for  Lord  Moleyns, 
but  he  had  not  had  a  penny.  I  offered,  if  he  would  promise  that 
you  could  verily  trust  him  you  would  give  him  in  hand  what  he 
would  desire,  or  would  pay  it  to  some  disinterested  man  whom  he 
could  trust.  And  then  he  said  if  he  could  do  anything  or  did 
anything  for  you,  he  would  take  your  money  with  a  good  will ; 
and  other  promise  I  could  not  have  of  him  but  that  he  will  do  for 
you  all  that  he  may,  except  for  the  indictments  ’  (ii.  2412). 

Another  important  case  in  the  history  of  the  Paston  family 
referred  to  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  who — presumably 
at  the  expense  of  the  French — had  accumulated  a  large  fortune. 
He  was  a  near  relation  of  Margaret  Paston,  habitually  called  her 

*  It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  medieval  statistics 
or  estimates  of  numbers  have  the  smallest  possible  value. 
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husband  ‘  cousin,’  consulted  him  frequently  about  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  property,  and  at  his  death  in  1459  left  him — or 
seemed  to  leave  him — large  estates.  Expectant  inheritors  did 
not  scruple  to  say  that  John  Paston  had  forged  the  will,  and  a 
long  lawsuit  followed,  with  examination  of  witnesses  and  much 
hard  swearing.  In  this  there  was  nothing  peculiar  to  the 
fifteenth  century ;  the  nineteenth  and  even  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  could  show  similar  cases.  But  what  was  peculiar  was  the 
action  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who,  having  some  shadowy  claim 
on  the  estate,  scorned  the  intricacies  of  the  law,  but  mustered 
an  army  of  some  3000  *  men,  and  in  1469  laid  siege  to  Caister 
Castle  then  held  for  Sir  John  Paston  by  the  younger  John. 

After  a  siege  of  some  five  or  six  weeks,  the  garrison,  being 
without  food  or  gunpowder,  surrendered  and  the  duke  took 
possession.  One  interesting  consequence  of  this  was,  it  would 
seem,  a  change  in  the  party  politics  of  the  family.  The  Pastons 
had  heretofore  been  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  an  adherent 
of  the  White  Rose ;  but  conceiving  that  the  duke’s  conduct 
towards  them  had  not  been  such  as  became  a  great  lord  to  his 
servants,  they  quitted  their  allegiance  and  became  men  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  a  partisan  of  the  Red  Rose,  and  were  with  him 
in  the  battle  of  Barnet,  where  the  younger  John  got  an  arrow 
through  his  right  arm.  When  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  had 
firmly  re-established  Edward  on  the  throne,  the  two  brothers 
were  for  a  time  in  serious  danger ;  they  had,  however,  a  good 
friend  in  Lord  Rivers,  and  through  his  influence  obtained  a 
pardon ;  but  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  evacuated  Caister 
on  the  restoration  of  Henry  VI,  now  occupied  it  again  and  held 
it  till  his  death  in  1476. 

These  instances  of  private  war  tell  plainly  of  the  lack  of 
governance  in  the  country,  but  the  numerous  cases  of  outrage  on 
a  smaller  scale,  not  to  be  classed  as  mere  highway  robbery,  tell 
as  plainly  of  the  miserable  inefficiency  of  the  administrative 
power.  There  was  a  man,  Thomas  Denys,  a  servant  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  who  wished  to  marry  a  Norfolk  lady  with  a 
small  fortune  of  her  own.  In  that  respect,  Denys  was  her 
inferior ;  but  the  Earl  of  Oxford  took  his  part,  promised  to  do 
something  for  Denys  if  he  married,  and  prevailed  on  John 
Paston,  who  had  some  influence  with  the  lady,  to  use  it  on 
behalf  of  his  servant.  This  John  did,  and  the  marriage  came 
off.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  neighbour  named  Ingham  laid  claim 
to  the  wife’s  estate  and  entered  a  suit  in  Chancery,  in  the  conduct 
of  which  his  son,  Walter  Ingham,  made  himself  very  active. 
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This  was  in  January  1454,  early  in  the  Ung’s  insanity,  and 
before  the  regency  had  been  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York.  It 
may  be  that  the  law  was  more  than  usually  ineffective,  or  that 
Denys  thought  so.  He  wrote,  as  if  from  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
requiring  Walter  Ingham  to  attend  on  him  at  Wivenhoe,  his  seat 
in  Essex.  Young  Walter  set  out  in  obedience  to  the  summons, 
fell  into  an  ambush  laid  for  him  by  Denys,  and  was  beaten  to 
a  mummy,  so  that  he  went  on  crutches  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

A  complaint  was  laid  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  as  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  was  annoyed  at  having  been  used  as  a  stalking- 
horse,  Denys  was  thrown  into  one  prison,  and  his  wife,  who  was 
approaching  her  confinement,  into  another,  where,  altogether, 
they  had  a  very  bad  time.  Denys,  in  his  distress,  applied  to 
John  Paston,  who  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  on  behalf  of  the 
woman,  reminding  the  earl  that  she  had  been  drawn  into  the 
marriage  by  his  influence,  and  hoping,  therefore,  that  he  would 
help  her.  As  to  the  man,  Walter  Ingham  was  beaten  ‘  right 
‘  foul  and  shamefully,’  and  also — which  seems  the  more  serious 
matter — ‘  I  know  how  he  hath,  against  your  noble  estate,  right 
‘  unwisely  demeaned  himself,  to  his  shame  and  greatest  rebuke 
‘  that  ever  he  had  in  his  life.  Wherefore  it  is  right  well  that 
‘  his  person  be  punished  as  pleaseth  you  ’  (ii.  ii07).  Denys  was 
allowed  to  lie  in  prison  for  some  time,  reflecting  on  his  wicked¬ 
ness  in  taking  his  lord’s  name  in  vain,  and  appears  to  have 
been  so  disgusted  with  his  lord’s  behaviour  that  he  took  service 
with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  was  with  him  in  the  battle  of 
Northampton  and,  again,  in  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans ; 
after  which  he  had  some  small  post  in  the  king’s  household  and 
was  coroner  of  Norfolk.  In  this  capacity  we  may  presume  he 
gave  offence  to  men  with  more  power  than  scruples,  and  on  or 
about  July  2,  14(il,  he  was  seized,  dragged  from  his  house,  and 
murdered. 

‘  There  were  various  reports  as  to  who  had  instigated  the  crime. 
William  Lomner  [sometimes  called  a  cousin]  believed  that  some  men 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  council  w'ere  implicated.  Sir  Miles 
Stapyltou  factiously  endeavoured  to  lay  the  blame  on  John  Berney 
of  Witchingham  [a  kinsman,  apparently  cousin  (iv.  24),  of  Margaret 
Paston].  The  parson  of  Snoring  was  put  in  the  stocks,  with  four  of 
his  associates ;  but  what  further  punishment  they  underwent  does  not 
appear.  John  Paston  was  entreated  to  use  his  influence  to  get  them 
tried  by  a  special  commission.  The  most  precise  account  of  the 
crime  is  found  in  the  records  of  the  King’s  Bench,  which  give  us  the 
date  and  place  where  it  occurred  ’  {i.  204). 

'  These  instances  are  suflBcient  as  samples  of  what  the  letters 
tell  us.  It  is  not,  of  course,  that  highway  robberies  or  murders 
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testify  to  any  exceptional  state  of  misrule.  Highway  robberies 
continued  to  be  frequent  till  the  methods  of  banking  rendered 
them  unprofitable  ;  and  murders  have  continued  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  human  passions  or  human  greed ;  but  what 
was  exceptional  was  the  matter-of-course  way  in  which  they 
were  taken,  and  the  general  carelessness  about  bringing  the 
criminals  to  justice.  As  a  general  rule,  force  was  preferred  to 
law ;  it  could  be  relied  on,  and  law  could  not.  Here  is  one 
instance  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the  Paston  family  were 
interested.  Elizabeth  Paston,  a  sister  of  John’s,  had  married 
Robert  Poynings,  a  younger  son  of  Robert,  fifth  Lord  de 
Poynings,  and  by  him  had  a  son  Edward,  known  afterwards  as 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  and  author  of  the  celebrated  ‘  Poynings’ 
‘  Law.’  Robert  Poynings  was  killed  in  the  second  battle  of 
St.  Albans,  leaving  his  estate  to  his  widow  and  infant  son ;  but 
his  niece,  daughter  of  Poynings’  elder  brother,  and  now  Counte.ss 
of  Northumberland,  immediately  laid  claim  to  it,  and  took 
possession  with  a  force  which  the  widow  could  not  resist.  In 
some  unrecorded  way,  however,  she  afterwards  recovered  the 
property,  and  about  1470  married  Sir  George  Browne,  of  Bletch- 
worth,  in  Surrey,  a  collateral  ancestor  * — apparently  grand-uncle 
— of  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  of  Cowdray,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

When  the  king’s  peace  on  land  was  so  badly  kept  that  it  might 
properly  be  said  to  be  non-existent,  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
coasts  of  the  kingdom  should  be  unguarded,  and  the  Paston 
letters  abound  with  mentions  of  French  or  Flemish  pirates 
plundering  on  the  coast.  East  Anglia  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  open  to  these  attacks,  which  we  know  from  other 
sources  ranged  from  Scarborough  in  the  north  to  Falmouth 
in  the  west.  We  have  accounts  of  one  French  raid,  on  a  larger 
scale  than  usual,  in  March  H-W.  Agnes  Paston  wrote  to  her 
son  John  on  the  11th  :  * 

‘  Richard  Lynsted  came  this  day  from  Paston  and  let  me  know 
that  on  Saturday  last  past  Uravale,  half  brother  to  Waryn  Harman 
was  taken  by  the  enemy  as  he  was  walking  by  the  sea  side,  and 
carried  out  with  them  ;  and  they  took  two  pilgrims,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  and  they  robbed  the  woman  and  let  her  go,  and  led  the 
man  to  the  sea ;  and  when  they  knew  he  was  a  pilgrim,  they  gave 
him  money,  and  put  him  on  land  again.  And  they  have  this  week 
taken  four  vessels  off  W  interton  ;  and  Happisburgh  and  Eccles 
men  are  sore  afraid  that  more  may  be  taken,  for  there  are  ten  great 
vessels  of  the  enemy.  God  give  grace  that  the  sea  may  be  better 

*  In  her  will,  1487  (vi.  205),  she  mentioned  Antony  Browne,  hef 
brother-in-law. 
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kept  than  it  is  now,  or  else  it  shall  be  a  perilous  dwelling  by  the 
sea  coast  ’  (ii.  135). 

And  the  next  day,  referring  to  the  same  raid,  Margaret  Paston 
wrote  : 

‘  There  are  many  enemies  off  Yarmouth  and  Cromer,  and  they 
have  done  much  harm  and  taken  many  Englishmen,  and  put  them 
in  great  distress,  and  greatly  ransomed  them  ;  and  the  said  enemies 
are  so  bold  that  they  come  up  to  the  land  and  take  their  snort 
on  Caister  sands  and  in  other  places,  as  homely  as  they  were  English¬ 
men.  Folks  are  right  sore  afraid  that  they  will  do  much  harm  this 
summer,  unless  there  be  made  right  great  provision  against  them  ’ 
(ii.  136). 

Other  instances  might  be  given,  but  this  one  is  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  force  of  Mr.  Gairdner’s  quotation  from  Capgrave’s 
‘  De  lllustribus  Henricis  ’ : 

‘  The  men  of  old  used  to  say  that  the  sea  was  England’s  wall,  and 
now  that  our  enemies  have  got  upon  the  wall,  what  think  you  they 
will  do  to  the  defenceless  inhabitants  ?  Because  this  business 
has  been  neglected  for  so  many  years  it  now  happens  that  ships 
are  scanty  and  sailors  also  few,  and  such  as  we  have  unskilled  for 
want  of  exercise.  May  God  take  away  our  reproach,  and  raise  up 
a  spirit  of  bravery  in  our  nation  ’  (i.  109). 

There  is,  however,  one  curious  incident  briefly  referred  to  by 
Margaret  Paston  in  an  undated  letter,  which  Mr.  Gairdner, 
agreeing  with  Fenn,  would  place  about  1440.  It  cannot  be 
earlier,  but  may  probably  be  some  years  later.  ‘  I  pray  you,’ 
she  wrote,  ‘  to  \\dt  that  there  came  up  eleven  hundred  Flemings 
‘  at  Waxham,  whereof  were  taken,  killed,  and  drowned,  eight 
‘hundred.’  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Margaret 
Paston’s  numbers  were  more  accurate  than  other  medieval 
statistics,  or  that  eleven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  mean  more 
than  a  great  many ;  but  a  ‘  great  many  ’  North  Sea  pirates 
did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  like  sheep,  and  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  Englishman  having  been  killed,  nor,  indeed, 
of  any  serious  fighting.  This  is  difficult  to  explain,  but  may 
perhaps  suggest  that  the  intruding  Flemings  were  not  pirates 
but  alien  ‘  blacklegs,’  and  victims  to  trade  jealousy. 

We  have  in  the  ‘  Paston  Letters  ’  frequent,  though  vague, 
mention  of  parliament ;  there  is  nothing  definite.  For  any  record 
of  its  methods  and  actions  we  have  to  go  elsewhere.  But  what 
we  do  get  is  a  very  clear  light  as  to  the  manner  of  an  election. 
Two  centuries  later,  it  was  very  much  the  custom,  in  the  political 
controversies  of  the  day,  to  refer  to  the  power,  liberties,  and 
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privileges  of  parliament  under  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and 
especially  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  The  stress  so  laid  on  these, 
the  importance  attached  to  the  precedent  has  very  naturally 
permitted  our  histories  to  speak  of  that  as  the  golden  age  of 
parliamentary  representation,  of  free  election,  untrammelled 
by  the  power  of  the  land,  as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  or  of 
the  caucus,  as  in  the  nineteenth.  Rut  the  golden  age,  like  rain¬ 
bow  gold,  is  always  afar,  and  the  ‘  Paston  Letters  ’  enable  us  to 
appreciate  this  boasted  freedom  with  some  exactness.  The 
return  was  decided  by  an  order  from  the  noble  who  had,  at  the 
time,  the  chief  power  in  the  district ;  an  order  none  the  less 
peremptory  because  given  with  a  certain  pretence  of  option. 
We  have,  for  instance,  the  letter  written  by  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  in  the  name  of  the  duke,  on  the  general  election  of 
June  1455.  It  was  addressed  to  John  Paston,  probably  because 
he  had  been  spoken  of  as  a  likely  candidate  : 

‘  Ri<;ht  trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  5’ou  heartily  well. 
And  forasmuch  as  it  is  thought  right  necessary  for  divers  causes 
that  my  Lord  have  at  this  time  in  the  Parliament  such  persons  as 
belong  to  him,  and  be  of  his  menial  *  servants,  wherein  we  conceive 
your  good  will  and  diligence  shall  be  right  expedient,  we  heartily 
desire  and  pray  you  that  at  the  contemplation  of  these  our  letters, 
as  our  special  trust  is  in  you,  you  will  give  and  apply  your  voice  to 
our  right  well-beloved  cousin  and  servants,  ,lohn  Howard  and  Sir 
Roger  Chamberlayn,  to  be  knighte  of  the  shire,  exhorting  all  such 
others  as  by  your  wisdom  shall  now  be  behoveful  f  to  the  good 
exploit  and  conclusion  of  the  same.  And  in  your  faithful  attendance 
and  true  devoir  in  tliis  party,  you  shall  do  unto  my  Lord  and  us  a 
singular  pleasure,  and  cause  us  hereafter  to  thank  you  therefore, 
so  as  you  shall  hold  yourself  right  well  content.’ 

A  letter  such  as  this  is  worth  many  pages  of  explanation  of 
the  constitution  of  ‘  the  Good  Parliament  ’  of  1376,  of  John  of 
Gaunt’s  Parliament  of  1377,  of  ‘  the  Merciless  Parliament  ’  in 
1388,  of  the  Parliament  of  Shrewsbury  in  1398,  or  in  fact  of 
any  of  the  parliaments  whose  acts  are  written  large  in  our 
constitutional  histories. 

But,  quite  independent  of  their  direct  historical  value,  these 
volumes  have  an  interest  peculiarly  their  own  in  the  glimpses 
they  give  us  of  the  family  and  social  life  of  the  period.  Marriage, 
it  is  famiharly  known,  was  more  openly  and  avowedly  a  matter 
of  business  then  than  it  is  now,  perhaps  because  the  choice 

*  Members  of  his  household.  The  degrading  meaning  now 
attached  to  the  word  is  much  later. 

Usolul,  profitable. 
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lay  more  directly  with  the  parents  or  guardians  than  with 
the  young  people,  who  were  expected  and  not  unfrequently 
compelled  to  accept  the  will  of  their  elders.  It  was,  perhaps, 
unusual  for  a  young  woman  of  the  better  sort  to  have  any  say 
in  the  matter ;  and  very  commonly  her  first  interview  with 
the  prospective  bridegroom  was  after  the  engagement  was 
definitely  concluded.  We  have  a  pretty  illustration  of  this  in 
a  letter  from  Agnes  Paston  to  her  husband,  the  judge,  describ¬ 
ing  the  visit  of  Margaret  Mautby,  who,  it  had  been  arranged, 
was  to  marry  their  son  John. 

‘  Blessed  be  (lod,’  she  wrote,  ‘  I  send  you  good  tidings  of  the 
coming  and  the  bringing  home  of  the  gentlewoman  you  wot  of 
from  Redhani  *  this  same  night,  according  to  appointment.  .  .  . 
And  as  for  the  first  acquaintance  between  John  Paston  and  the 
said  gentlewoman,  she  made  him  gentle  cheer  in  gentle  wise,  and  said 
he  was  verily  your  soi\ ;  and  so  I  hope  there  shall  need  no  great  treaty 
betwixt  them.  The  parson  of  Stockton  told  me  if  you  would  buy 
her  a  gown,  her  mother  would  give  thereto  a  goodly  fur.  The  gown 
needeth  for  to  be  had  ;  and  for  colour,  it  would  be  a  goodly  blue 
or  else  a  bright  sanguine  ’  (ii.  45). 

Rather  brilliant  for  a  young  girl’s  wedding  dress  according  to 
modem  ideas  !  but  Margaret’s  tastes,  apparently,  ran  to  bright 
colours  ;  elsewhere  she  writes  of  a  gown  of  scarlet  as  her  special 
fancy.  John  Paston  was  at  this  time  about  nineteen  ;  the  bride’s 
age  is  not  mentioned  ;  presumably  she  was  a  year  or  two  younger  ; 
but  the  marriage  w'as  not  long  delayed,  and  she  at  once  settled 
down  as  a  help  meet  for  her  husband.  Till  his  death,  twenty- 
six  years  afterwards,  she  acted  the  part  of  a  careful  housewife, 
attending  to  his  interests  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  us,  John  Paston  was  a  good  deal  away,  and  his  wife 
had  to  send  him  frequent  reports  as  to  business  matters,  or  to 
ask  for  instructions.  Her  letters  were  thus  necessarily,  in  the 
first  place,  letters  of  business.  And  the  same  may  be  noticed 
of  most  of  the  letters ;  paper  was  scarce,  probably  costly,  and 
writing  was  an  expenditure  of  both  time  and  labour ;  people, 
therefore,  did  not  write  letters  unless  they  had  something  to 
say ;  and  in  private  life  that  something  was  generally  matter 
of  business. 

But  it  has  often  been  said  that  the  letters — not  Margaret 
Paston’s  only,  but  generally — are  noticeable  for  their  hard 
tone,  their  want  of  sympathy  and  family  affection.  This  seems 

*  So  printed,  perhaps  in  error  lor  K  unham,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Mautby. 
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a  mistake,  due  partly  to  not  considering  the  usage  of  the  time, 
partly  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  language,  or  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  letters  were  written.  The  usage  of  the  age : 
for  our  ancestors  did  not  carry  their  hearts  on  their  sleeves  or 
let  their  affections  habitually  gush  over ;  and  in  writing  held 
to  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Kipling  has  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
a  modern  Indian  prince  :  ‘  Between  brother  and  chosen  brother 
‘  be  no  long  protestations  of  Love  and  Sincerity.  Heart  speaks 
‘  naked  to  Heart  and  the  Head  answers  for  all.’  *  The  lan¬ 
guage  :  for  the  formal  phraseology  of  the  fifteenth  century  was 
as  much  a  matter  of  convention  as  that  of  the  twentieth ;  and 
‘  Right  worshipful  and  entirely  well-beloved,’  or  ‘  Right  reverend 
‘  and  worshipful  Sir,’  w'as  the  ordinary  and  recognised  equivalent 
of  the  modern  ‘  Dear  Sir,’  which  no  one  understands  as  neces¬ 
sarily  implying  any  over-bubbling  affection.  Margaret  Fasten 
usually  began  ‘  Right  worshipfiU  husband,’  and  to  her  son 
a  very  common  form  was  ‘  I  greet  you  well  and  send  you  God’s 
‘  blessing  and  mine,’  which  would  seem  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
convention.  The  son’s  reply  was  ‘  Right  worshipful  mother, 
‘  I  commend  me  to  you  and  beseech  you  of  your  blessing  and 
‘  God’s.’  And  similar  words,  ‘  Right  worshipful,’  ‘  Right  trusty,’ 
‘  Right  reverend,’  and  such  like,  applied  to  ordinary  business 
correspondents  must  be  taken  as  meaning  very  much  the  same 
as  ‘  Your  obedient,’  or  ‘  Your  obedient,  humble  servant,’  at  the 
foot  of  an  official  letter  of  the  present  day. 

And,  finally,  the  conditions  :  a  great  many  of  the  letters  of 
Agnes  and  Margaret  Paston  were  written  by  a  casual  secretary ; 
the  editor  has  not  distinguished  them,  and  this  could  now  only 
be  done  by  reference  to  the  originals ;  but  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  laid  down  that  those  ending  ‘  By  your  wife,’  or  ‘  By  your 
mother,’  were  not  written  by  the  person  indicated.  It 
is  this  which  gives  Margaret  Paston’s  letters  their  curiously 
irregular  spelling  ;  they  had  many  different  writei-s  ;  and,  after 
personal  examination,  we  are  able  to  say  that  those  which 
abound  in  5,  q,  and  x  are  in  a  mascidine  hand.  William  Lomner 
seems  to  have  been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  writing  for  her, 
that  on  one  occasion,  writing  in  his  own  name  to  John  Paston, 
he  ended  the  letter — ‘  By  yowr  w'vfe.  W.L.’  (ii.  148).  However 
much  the  poor  w'oman,  separated  from  her  husband,  wanted  to 
express  her  yearning  she  might  well  shrink  from  dictating  it 
to  her  amanuensis  for  the  time  being. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact  which  seems  to  have  been  very  gener¬ 
ally  overlooked,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  warm  affection  expressed 

*  Many  Inventions,  p.  67. 
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in  many  of  the  letters,  both  from  mothers  and  wives,  husbands, 
sons,  and  brothers ;  and  that  without  counting  the  now  well- 
known  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  his  seven-year-old  son, 
the  exact  authenticity  of  which  may  be  doubtful,  and  which, 
in  any  case,  must  have  been  written  for  effect  rather  than  for 
the  infant  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  As  a  letter  from  a'mother 
to  her  son,  now  grown  up,  with  the  cares  of  a  wife,  family, 
and  estate  on  his  shoulders,  and  perhaps  also,  as  Mr.  Gairdner 
suggests,  some  unnamed  trouble,  this  seems  to  us  to  tell  of  the 
best  type  of  affection.  We  give  it  verbatim,  as  illustrating 
the  form  as  well  as  the  matter  : 

‘  Son,  I  greet  you  well,  and  let  you  wit  that  forasmuch  as  your 
brother  Clement  letteth  me  wit  that  ye  desire  faithfully  my  blessing 
—that  blessing  that  I  prayed  your  father  to  give  you  the  last  day 
that  ever  he  spake,  and  the  blessing  of  all  saints  under  heaven  and 
mine  might  come  to  you  all  days  and  times  ;  and  think  verily  none 
other  but  that  ye  have  it,  and  shall  have  it,  with  that  that  I  find 
you  kind  and  willing  to  the  weal  of  your  father’s  soul  and  to  the 
welfare  of  your  brethren.  By  my  counsel  dispose  yourself  as  much 
as  ye  may  to  have  less  to  do  in  the  world.  Your  father  said,  In  little 
business  lieth  much  rest.  This  world  is  but  a  thoroughfare  and 
full  of  woe  ;  and  when  we  depart  therefrom,  right  naught  bear  with 
us  but  our  good  deeds  and  ill.  And  there  knoweth  no  man  how 
soon  God  will  clepe  him  and  therefore  it  is  good  for  every  creature 
to  be  ready.  Whom  God  visiteth  him  he  loveth.  And  as  for  your 
brethren,  they  will,  I  know,  certainly  labour  all  that  in  them  lieth 
for  you.  Our  Lord  have  you  in  his  blessed  keeping,  body  and  soul. 
By  your  mother,  A.  P.’  (iii.  124). 

Many  of  Margaret  Paston’s  letters  are  touching  in  their 
yearning  for  her  husband’s  home  coming  implied  more  frequently 
than  directly  expressed,  but  written  plainly  enough  for  any 
loving  reader  ;  and  even  her  hard  and  prosaic  husband  occasion¬ 
ally  breaks  out  with  ‘  My  own  dear  sovereign  lady,’  and  ends 
with  ‘  By  your  true  and  trusty  husband,  J.  P.’  (iv.  188,  190), 
Similarly,  when  Margery  Paston  wrote  to  her  husband,  the 
youngest  John — ‘  Myne  owyn  swete  hert.  ...  I  mervell  sore 
‘  that  I  have  no  letter  from  you,  but  I  prey  God  preserve  you, 
‘and  send  me  good  tydinges  from  you  and  spede  you  well  in 
‘your  materes.  ...  I  have  gotyn  me  another  logyn  felawe, 
‘  the  ferst  letter  of  hyr  name  is  Mastras  Byschoppe  ’  (vi.  57-8) ; 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  modern  wife  could  write  more  tenderly 
or  wind  up  with  a  little  joke  more  up  to  date.  But  all  Margery’s 
letters  are  curiously  modern  in  tone ;  her  marriage,  too,  though 
arranged  by  her  father.  Sir  Thomas  Brews,  on  strictly  business 
principles,  seems  to  have  been,  on  her  part,  a  veritable  love 
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match.  In  this  she  was  honestly  backed  up  by  her  mother, 
Dame  Elizabeth  Brews,  who  wrote : 

‘  Friday  is  St.  Valentine’s  Day  and  every  bird  chooseth  him  a 
mate  ;  and  if  it  like  you  to  come  on  Thursday  at  night,  and  provide 
yourself  that  you  can  stay  till  Monday,  I  trust  to  God  that  you 
shall  so  spaak  to  my  husband,  and  I  shall  pray  that  we  shall  bring 
the  matter  to  a  conclusion  ’  (v.  26(i). 

And  a  few  days  later  Margery  wrote  : 

‘  Right  reverend  and  worshipful,  and  my  right  well-beloved 
Valentine.  ...  If  it  please  you  to  hear  of  my  welfare,  I  am  not  in 
good  health  of  body  nor  of  heart,  nor  shall  be  till  I  hear  from  you.  . . . 
My  mother  hath  laboured  the  matter  to  my  father  full  diligently, 
but  she  can  get  no  more  than  you  know  of,  for  which,  God  knowetli, 
I  am  full  sorry.  But  if  you  love  me  as  I  trust  verily  you  do,  you 
will  not  leave  me  therefor  ;  for  if  you  had  not  half  the  livelode  that 
you  have,  for  to  do  the  greatest  labour  that  any  woman  alive  might, 
I  would  not  forsake  you.  ...  I  beseech  you  that  this  bill  be  not 
seen  by  any  earthly  creature  save  only  yourself.  By  your  own 
Margery  Brews  ’  (v.  267). 

In  disagreeable  contrast  with  these  pretty  letters  of  Margery’s 
— as  pretty  to-day  as  they  were  more  than  four  hundred  years 
ago — are  those  relating  to  Elizabeth,  who  eventually  married 
Robert  Poynings.  Eight  or  ten  years  before  that  she  had  been 
ready  to  marry  Stephen  Scrope,  the  elderly  stepson  of  Sir  John 
Fastolf,  if  her  brother  John  would  approve  of  the  settlement, 
apparently  for  no  other  reason  but  to  get  away  from  her  mother, 
who  is  described  as  beating  her  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and 
occasionally  breaking  her  head  (ii.  110).  Agnes,  though  a  good 
and  really  affectionate  woman,  with  a  grandmother’s  partiality 
for  her  grandson  (iv.  G7),  seems  to  have  had  a  temper  of  her 
own,  not  sweetened,  it  may  be,  by  occasional  twinges  of  gout 
or  rheumatism.  We  may  picture  her  to  ourselves  as  a  tall, 
gaunt  figure,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  crutch-handled  staff, 
with  which  she  was  ready  to  convince  daughter  or  servant  of 
the  error  of  her  ways.  The  boys  escaped  the  direct  infliction, 
but  she  saw  to  it  that  Solomon’s  precept  was  duly  followed ; 
and  wrote  to  the  tutor  of  her  son  Clement,  apparently  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,*  praying  him  if  the  boy  does  not  ‘  do  his  devoir  in  leam- 
‘  ing,’  ‘  if  he  hath  not  done  well  and  will  not  amend,  that  he  will 

*  Modern  readers  mav  be  reminded  that,  according  to  the  old 
University  statutes,  still  nominally  in  force  fifty  years  ago,  idle 
or  turbulent  undergraduates  were  to  be  whipped  over  the  buttery- 
hatch  of  their  college. 
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‘  “  trewly  belassch  hym  ”  till  he  will  amend — “  for  I  had  lever 
‘  “  he  wer  fayr  beryed  than  lost  for  defaute  ”  ’  (iii.  123).  To 
many  this  will  now  sound  barbarous ;  but  such  a  discipline 
was  a  matter  of  course  in  every  upper-class  school  throughout 
the  country  till  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  and  was  by  no 
means  exceptional  at  a  much  later  date. 

Notes  of  drapery,  hosiery,  and  groceries  have  a  domestic  and 
often  peculiarly  feminine  interest,  if  only  by  reason  of  the  prices. 
The  ‘  booke  of  chardeqweyns  ’  already  mentioned  is  one  of 
these  ;  the  conserve  is  elsewhere  priced  at  5«.  the  pound.  ‘  Pottys 
‘  of  trade  ’  or  ‘  tryacle,’  of  ‘  Geane  ’  or  ‘  Jene,’  are  sometimes 
wanted,  especially  by  the  youngest  John  on  behalf  of  his  young 
wife,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  sweet  tooth  as  well  as  a  sweet¬ 
heart.  A  few  months  after  marriage,  too,  she  was  wanting 
some  garments  and  wrote  to  her  husband  in  London  that  her 
mother  had  sent  to  her  father  to  get  her  a  ‘  goune  cloth  of 
‘  raustyrddevyllers  ’ ;  * * * § 

‘  He  told  my  mother  and  me  when  lie  was  come  home  that  he 
charged  you  to  buy  it,  after  he  was  come  out  of  London.  I  pray 
vou  if  it  be  not  bought,  that  you  will  vouchsafe  to  buy  it,  and  send 
it  home  as  soon  as  you  may,  for  I  have  no  gown  to  wear  this  winter 
but  my  black  and  my  green  “  a  Iyer,”  f  and  that  is  so  cumbrous 
that  I  am  weary  to  wear  it.’ 

Then  there  was  a  girdle  which  her  father  was  to  have  got  for 
her  and  had  not.  He  said  it  was  all  her  husband’s  fault : 

‘  But  I  suppose  that  is  not  so  ;  he  said  it  but  for  a  “  skwsacion  ” 
(excuse).  I  pray  you  if  you  dare  take  it  upon  you,  that  you  will 
vouchsafe  to  get  it  made  against  you  come  home,  for  I  had  never 
more  need  thereof  than  I  have  now  ;  for  I  am  “  waxse  so  fetys  ”  J 
that  I  cannot  be  girded  by  any  girdle  I  have  except  one  ’  (v.  307-8). 

Here  is  another,  more  businesslike,  from  Margaret  Paston, 
when  her  eldest  son  was  about  eight  : 

‘  I  pray  you  to  get  for  me  one  pound  of  almonds  and  one  pound  of 
sugar ;  §  and  also  some  frieze  for  your  child’s  gowns  ;  you  will  get  it 
cheapest  and  have  the  best  choice  from  Ha\ns  wife,  as  I  am  told. 

*  Muster  de  villers,  a  grey  woollen  cloth. 

t  An  unsolved  conundrum.  Mr.  Gairdner  frankly  doesn’t  know. 
Fenn  suggests  ‘  grenouilliere  ’=  frog-colour  ;  but  it  is  not  permissible 
to  invent  French  words  at  guess. 

J  Grown  so  slim.  Margery’s  little  joke  in  the  pride  of  approach¬ 
ing  motherhood. 

§  It  is  worth  noting  that  ‘  sugyr  ’  was  known  in  England  in 
1449.  The  price  is  not  mentioned. 
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Also  a  yard  of  black  broadcloth  for  a  hood  for  me,  of  44(/.  or  4i. 
a  yard,  for  there  is  neither  }Zood  cloth  nor  good  frieze  in  this  town. 
As  for  the  child’s  gowns,  if  I  have  them  I  will  get  them  made  ’  (ii.  10‘2). 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  calling  attention  to  points  of  interest ; 
but  there  are  six  volumes,  they  are  all  interesting,  and  they 
cannot  all  be  shot  into  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review; 
so  it  is  necessary  to  stop,  with  a  recommendation  to  our  readers 
to  follow  up  the  trail  on  which  we  have  started  them.  And 
they  need  not  fear.  A  very  little  perseverance  will  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  the  language,  which  are  largely  artificial,  by 
reason  of  the  irregular  and  often  eccentric  spelling,  and  will 
vanish  in  reading  aloud.  Once  past  these,  it  is  astonishing 
how  very  modern  are  many  of  the  ideas  and  even  of  the  expres¬ 
sions,  verging  some  of  them  on  slang.  We  have  already  in¬ 
stanced  ‘  The  first  letter  of  her  name  is  Mrs.  Bishop  ’ ;  we  have 
also  ‘  Daubeney  and  Berney  were  alive  and  merry  ’  (v.  47) ; 
‘  Sir  James  and  I  are  twain  ’  (v.  146),  and  very  many  others. 

There  is  one  thing  further.  It  has  been  said  by  captious 
critics  that  the  letters  are  coarse  and  often  indecent :  a  most 
unjust  charge,  which  can  only  mean — so  far  as  it  has  any  mean¬ 
ing  at  all — that  some  items  of  news  are  told  with  a  directness 
which  does  not  accord  with  modern  usage.  It  was  the  custom 
for  a  man  to  say  what  he  had  to  say,  and  in  the  simplest  manner. 
If  he  wished  to  say  that  a  woman  named  was  ‘  with  child,’  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  veil  the  fact  in  French,  or  to 
describe  it  as  ‘  interesting.’  It  is  not  so  now,  but  that  does  not 
make  the  old  custom,  in  itself,  coarse  or  indecent.  And  even 
so,  the  only  letters  that  could  be  objected  to  for  some  such  reason 
are  some  three  or  four — out  of  more  than  a  thousand — between 
brothers — William  and  John,  or  the  two  younger  Johns ;  and 
we  may  doubt  if  the  letters  of  two  brothers  or  two  intimate 
friends  at  the  present  day  are  always  more  delicately  worded. 
A  fairly  exhaustive  study  of  the  volumes  permits  us  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  line  in  them  that  savours  of  uncleanne.ss ; 
and  that  is  far  more  than  can  be  said  of  a  majority  of  the  novels 
which  are  every^  day  freely  circulated  from  the  libraries. 
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Art.  VII.— two  FRENCH  MEMOIRS. 

1.  Memoires  de  la,  Comtesse  de  Boigne  (1781-1866).  Puhli's 

d'apris  le  Manuscrit  original.  Par  M.  Charles  Nicoul- 
LAUD.  Paris  :  Plon  Nourrit  &  Cie.  1907-8.  4  vols. 

2.  Souvenirs  du  Baron  de  Frinilhf,  Pair  de  France  (1768-1828). 

Publirs  avec  iMroditction  et  Notes.  Par  Arthur  Chuquet, 
Membre  de  ITnstitut.  Paris  :  Plon  Nourrit  &  Cie.  1908. 

Fn  the  early  twenties  of  last  century,  two  French  deputies 
were  discussing  the  merits  of  the  old  and  the  new  regime 
and  one  of  them  expatiated  on  the  cruel  punishments  permitted 
under  the  old  Cotie  which  he  much  wished  to  see  re-established 
as  deterrents  to  crime. 

His  colleague  combated  this  view ;  whereupon  the  other, 
with  a  sigh  and  a  shake  of  the  hand  as  he  left  him,  exclaimed  : 
‘  You  are  probably  in  the  right,  dear  colleague,  remettons  la 
‘  potence  a  des  temps  plus  heureux.’ 

If  the  juxtaposition  of  happier  days  and  the  gallows  is  witty, 
it  is  also  an  indication  of  the  chaos  into  which  the  whole  of 
France  was  plunged  by  the  events  which,  with  fearful  celerity, 
had  marked  the  years  between  the  death  of  Louis  XV  and  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814.  Notions  of  justice,  of  libert)', 
of  loyalty,  of  constitutionalism,  even  of  crime  and  of  virtue, 
indeed  of  right  and  wrong,  had  somehow  become  so  hopelessly 
involved  that,  while  the  fact  explains  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  the  restored  sovereigns  and  their  advisers  in  the 
endeavour  to  bring  light  out  of  darkness  and  order  out  of  con¬ 
fusion,  it  in  a  measure  palliates  the  violent  opposition  and  virulent 
criticism  which  in  turn  assailed  Louis  XVIII  and  Decazes, 
Charles  X  and  Polignac,  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  men  who  were  out  and  out  Royalists  to  realise  that 
Louis  XVIII,  as  King,  and  especially  as  brother  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Louis  XVI,  might  still  entertain  in  earnest  the  liberal 
views  which  he  had  held  as  Comte  de  Provence  ;  or  for  others, 
who  had  gloried  in  the  struggles  that  ended  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  principles  of  1789,  not  to  be  suspicious  of  promises  of  liberty 
made  by  Royalist  reactionaries.  Suspicion,  uncertainty,  excite¬ 
ment,  constituted  the  unrest  and  hence  the  unhappiness  of  those 
times,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  for  politicians  with  a  slight  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  the  gallows  were  no  present  remedy,  but 
should  be  reserved  for  more  tranquil  days,  lest  these  again  served 
the  anger  of  a  rabble. 
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It  is  the  unrest  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  years  between  ^ 

the  Restoration  of  1814  and  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe  in  a  * 

hackney  cab  in  1848  that  gives  to  Memoirs  of  the  peri^  both 
their  interest  and  their  value.  To  them  we  look  for  information 
and  for  explanation,  trusting  to  the  more  important  of  them  to 
show  how  well-intentioned  princes  and  equally  well-intentioned 
legislators,  though  unable  to  forget  a  past  which  loomed  infamous 
to  the  reactionaries  yet  glorious  to  many,  strove  honestly,  if 
unsuccessfully,  to  knit  all  parties  into  a  national  brotherhood 
with  the  rights  of  man  as  their  acquired  privilege  and  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  King  as  keeper  of  the  nation’s  honour. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  recall  the  political  changes  which  had 
brought  about  the  disruption  of  society  and  the  consequent  chaos 
into  which  thinking  men  were  plunged,  if  only  better  to  under¬ 
stand  the  great  diversity  of  views  and  opinions  about  men  and 
things  which  Memoirs  of  the  period  so  clearly  reveal. 

The  exactions  of  Louis  XIV  and  of  Louis  XV  had  made  all 
classes  feel  that  the  situation  was  intolerable,  and  that  the 
condition  of  Frenchmen  under  existing  forms  of  government 
was  little  better  than  slavery :  and  thus  the  idea  of  liberty  was 
born.  The  inequality  of  treatment  meted  out  to  Court  favourites 
and  to  the  people  aroused  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  that  which 
was  due  to  them — viz.  a  justice  that  should  treat  all  alike. 

To  these  opinions,  for  they  were  no  more  at  the  outset,  forcible 
expression  was  given  by  the  powerful  w'riters  and  orators  of 
the  day  and  they  were  shared  by  the  most  enlightened  among  the 
magistrates,  the  clergy,  the  Army,  and  the  more  intelligent  classes 
throughout  the  country.  All  felt  that  a  demand  for  liberty  and 
justice  was  a  reasonable  request,  but  the  question  was  how  to 
obtain  them.  In  the  ears  of  the  King  and  the  Court  a  demand 
for  liberty  and  justice  was  treason,  for  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  entered  into  the  government  fabric  of  the  old  Bourbon 
sovereigns.  This  discrepancy  of  views  constituted  the  first 
stage  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 

Then  came  suggestions  how  to  enforce  these  demands,  when 
leaders,  inspired  by  more  enthusiasm  than  common-sense,  and, 
may  be,  also  with  more  brain  than  judgement,  upset  the  original 
legitimate  demands  of  the  people  and  turned  the  cry  of  liberty 
into  one  for  power  and  that  of  justice  into  equality  of  condition. 

This  brought  on  the  quarrel  between  the  Tiers  Etat  and  the 
nobles  and  clergy.  The  Tiers  Etat  won  the  day,  but  the  victory 
gave  no  liberty  nor  did  it  ameliorate  justice ;  but  it  inflamed 
the  masses  with  exaggerated  dislike  for  all  their  old-established  I 
institutions.  Such  w'as  the  second  stage.  Then  followed  that  I 
which  w'as  bound  to  follow — war  between  the  poor  and  the  rich ;  I 
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between  the  proletariat  and  the  ‘  bourgeoisie  ’ ;  between  the  mob 
and  the  peaceful  citizens.  As  Guizot  remarks  in  his  ‘  Melanges 
‘  Historiques,’  ‘  All  classes  of  society  successively  sought  liberty 
‘  in  the  exercise  of  power,  and  that  power  became  the  more 
‘  oppressive  because  in  the  hands  of  those  who  possessed  it  tem- 
‘  porarily  it  was  no  more  than  a  passing  fortune  which  they 
‘  must  hasten  to  reabse.’  The  last  stage  was  reached — excesses 
followed,  and  it  was  only  when  their  uselessness  was  realised 
that  remome  and  humiliation  set  in,  together  with  the  general 
realisation  that  a  strong  man  must  arise  and  rule  the  nation  as 
he  wished,  provided  only  he  did  not  wrest  from  the  people  their 
claims  to  individual  liberty  proclaimed  in  1789  at  so  much 
cost.  The  principles  of  1789  w'ere  no  longer  opinions  but  the  basis 
of  a  law  for  all  time,  and  all  the  horrors  perpetrated  in  their  name 
were  condoned  by  the  country  in  consideration  of  their  national 
importance  as  a  charter  of  public  rights.  It  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  impossible  then  for  all  France  to  rejoice  equally  on  the 
obtaining  of  a  mere  ‘  declaration  de  principes,’  seeing  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  Jacobins,  of  the  Girondins  and  of  La  Montagne 
had  been  more  galling  than  that  of  the  murdered  ‘  Louis  Capet,’ 
as  so  many  remembered  it,  and  that  France  was  in  a  worse 
condition  than  before.  Satiety,  however,  was  supreme,  and 
hence  the  Directory  was  hailed  as  a  truce  and  the  Consulate  as 
the  consecration  of  peace.  Both  the  Directory  and  the  Con¬ 
sulate  were  dictatorships,  but  the  people  had,  as  they  thought, 
earned  a  voice  in  the  government  of  their  country  and  a  right 
to  be  heard.  It  was  their  sole  rew'ard  for  so  disastrous  a 
struggle  against  personal  government. 

Fate  decreed  they  should  soon  be  awakened  from  their  dream. 
Bonaparte  arose,  and  with  him  despotism  pure,  simple,  and 
undiluted,  ‘  ce  fut  une  dictature  naturelle,  urgente,  salutaire  et 
‘  glorieuse,’  asserts  Guizot ;  but  it  was  personal  government 
with  a  vengeance,  during  which  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was 
trampled  on  without  mercy.  This  was  not  made  to  bring 
national  peace  and  quietude,  but  the  glory  shed  on  France  by  the 
victories  of  ‘  le  petit  general  du  13  Vendemiaire  ’  taught  France 
to  respect  personal  government  in  his  person,  and,  strange  to 
relate,  Napoleon’s  despotism  made  the  restoration  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons  possible. 

Thus,  if  the  National  Convention  of  1792  had  drowned  the 
old  regime  in  a  sea  of  blood,  the  Empire,  in  the  person  of  its 
chief,  washed  away  the  sins  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  another  and  vaster  sea,  but  how  this  came  about  no  one 
could  understand.  When  in  turn  Napoleon  was  overcome,  it 
was  nothing  but  the  prestige  with  which  he  had  surrounded 
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personal  government  that  enabled  all  his  followers  to  accept  at 
once  a  monarchy  and  thus  transfer  their  loyalty  to  Louis  XVIII, 
albeit  reserving  their  affection  for  the  hero  of  their  pride. 
To  many  this  also  was  incomprehensible.  Yet  no  one  asked 
himself  whether  this  strange  affection  was  not  another  and 
deeper  feeling — one  of  faith  in  his  genius,  of  reliance  on  his  strong 
support :  blind  devotion  to  his  clear  vision.  Madame  de  Remusat, 
who  was  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Empress,  may  have  uttered  the 
words  related  by  Sainte-Reuve :  ‘  Va,  je  t'ai  trop  aime  pour 
‘  ne  pas  te  hair,’  but  she  relates  how  Talleyrand,  talking  about 
Berthier  with  Napoleon,  who  wondered  why  he  cared  so  much 
for  a  man  ‘  aussi  mediocre,’  answered,  ‘  If  you  love  him,  do 
‘  you  know  why  you  do  so  ?  It  is  because  he  believes  in  you.’ 
All  France  believed  in  him,  and  what  the  restored  Bourbons, 
unfortunately  for  them,  never  understood,  was  that  to  believe 
in  a  man  is  not  necessarily  to  love  him,  and  that  faith  is  a 
stronger  and  more  lasting  passion  than  love.  Louis  XVIII 
and  Charles  X  and  Louis  Philippe,  all  three  in  their  desire 
for  popularity  pandered  to  what  they  supposed  to  be  the 
intimate  aspirations  of  the  people — viz.  the  liberties  they  had 
fought  for  and  believed  they  had  won  before  the  advent  of 
Napoleon.  Ministers  encouraged  their  princes  in  the  pursuit  of 
liberalism  which  need  not  mean  liberty,  and  advised  measure 
after  measure  which  did  not  sati.sfy  anybody  simply  because 
the  people  did  not  believe  in  them.  Faith  in  their  princes 
dwindled  year  by  year,  and  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  Bourbons 
themselves  destroyed  personal  government  and,  as  Madame  de 
Boigne  writes,  ‘  committed  suicide.’ 

The  works  of  Talleyrand,  Castellane,  Vaublanc,  Pasquier, 
Mole,  Chateaubriand,  Vitrolles,  Decazes,  and  Guizot  all  reflect 
these  varying  phases  of  public  opinion  and  only  serve  to 
emphasise  the  proverb  ‘  qui  s’excuse  s’accu.se,’  and  while 
they  all  are  anxious  to  explain  their  actions,  they  one  and 
all  accentuate  their  errors  and  reveal  to  the  world  the  strange 
weakness  of  well-meaning  princes  they  were  anxious  to  serve : 
simply  because  they  could  not  diagnose  properly  the  temper 
of  the  country.  The  pages  in  the  Memoirs  and  recollections 
of  these  statesmen  are,  however,  naturally  respectful  in 
tone  and  in  appreciation  of  person.  It  is  different  with 
other  publications.  Equal  consideration  and  moderation  of 
language  are  hardly  to  be  expected  in  the  diaries  of  l^er 
personages,  who,  though  moving  in  Court  circles,  were  not  re¬ 
stricted  by  official  ties.  Their  greater  freedom  enhances  the 
value  which  attaches  to  Memoirs  like  those,  for  instance,  of  la 
Comtesse  de  Boigne,  the  first  volume  of  which  attracted  so 
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much  attention  in  France  last  year,  and  the  subsequent  volumes 
of  which,  published  this  year,  have  continued  to  interest  readers 
in  England  as  well. 

In  the  same  category,  and  in  our  view  even  more  enthralling, 
are  the  ‘  Souvenirs  du  Baron  de  Frenilly,’  which  have  only 
recently  been  edited  by  an  Academician,  M.  Chuquet.  In  a 
measure  the  book  is  the  complement  of  the  recollections  of 
Madame  de  Boigne.  Both  writers  are  intelligent  eye-witnesses 
of  events  during  more  or  less  the  same  period  ;  both  are  keen 
observers  of  the  men  in  power ;  both  posse.ss  a  stinging  pen, 
and  both  succeed  in  presenting  us  from  wholly  different  stand¬ 
points  with  remarkable  portraits  of  men  and  women  of  the  day 
as  well  as  vivid  pictures  of  both  town  and  country  in  France 
in  those  troubled  times. 

Of  the  two,  perhaps  the  Comtesse,  a  born  aristocrat,  married 
stoically  to  a  ‘  roturier,’  has  the  better  judgement ;  but  the  Baron, 
born  a  ‘  roturier,’  and  married  to  another,  yet  an  ultra-Royalist, 
is  the  greater  master  of  detail.  But  both  reflect  faithfully  the 
disillusions  and  disenchantment  of  a  country  thirsting  for  peace 
after  twenty  years  of  war  and  unprepared  or  unable  to  compre¬ 
hend  that  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  had  made 
them,  in  fact,  more  Royalist  than  the  King,  even  though  Louis 
XVIII  had  substituted  for  ‘  le  regne  des  maitresses  celui  des 
‘  favoris.’  It  is  almost  pathetic  to  find  them  speculating  on  the 
exact  significance  of  the  denomination,  a  Royalist,  and  realising 
with  undi.sguised  horror  that  Louis  XVIII  ‘  etait  franchement 
‘  liberal  et  hautement  I’ennemi  de  I’aristocratie.’ 

The  Due  d’Estis.sac,  who  is  described  as  ‘  la  meilleure  et 
‘  la  plus  lourde  bete  que  j’aie  connue,’  said,  ‘  If  you  ask  me  what 
‘is  a  Royalist  I  will  tell  you.  Should  the  King  direct  me  to 
‘  burn  Beauvais  where  I  command  his  troops,  I  would  burn  it : 

‘  that  is  what  I  understand  by  a  Royalist.’ 

Talleyrand,  to  whom  the  same  question  was  put,  replied 
contemptuously,  ‘  What !  the  King  is  accused  of  not  being  a 
‘  Royalist :  why,  he  had  no  position  during  the  Hundred  Days  : 

‘  he  went  to  Ghent  and  is  quite  ready  to  go  there  again.’ 

Madame  de  Boigne  relates  how,  on  the  birth  of  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux  in  1820,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  noticing  the  joy  with  which 
she  listened  to  the  bells  announcing  the  advent  of  an  heir  to  the 
elder  House  of  Bourbon,  said  to  her,  ‘  You  are  much  pleased, 

‘  very  happy,  very  joyful.  You  hear  all  these  bells  that  are 
‘  ringing,  “  he  bien  !  e’est  le  glas  (the  doom)  de  la  maison  de 
‘  “  Bourbon.”  Remember  my  words.’  It  would  seem  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  shared  this  distrust  of  the  elder  branch. 
At  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Berry,  and  in  answer  to  someone  , 
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who  thought  the  Duchess  too  frail  a  woman  ever  to  give  hopes 
of  a  family,  the  Duke  said,  ‘  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
‘  Restoration  did  she  not  have  any  children.  The  best  chance 
‘  of  its  consolidation  is  to  continue  to  hope  for  the  extinction  of 
‘  the  reigning  branch.’  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Duke 
told  Lord  Stanhope  that  he  thought  the  Due  de  Berry  ‘  a  very 
‘  foolish  fellow.’ 

The  realisation  by  de  Frenilly  that  Louis  XVllI  was  liberal- 
minded  leads  him  to  a  diatribe  against  that  Sovereign,  which, 
in  a  style  he  himself  calls  ‘  rapide,  mordant,  colore,’  displays  little 
respect  on  the  part  of  this  out  and  out  Royalist  for  his  King. 
Furious  with  the  King  for  retiring  to  Ghent,  in  1814,  he  defines 
his  stay  there  as  ‘  ce  triste  n'gne  de  Gand,  honteusement  com- 
‘  mencL%  ignoblement  exploite,  deplorablement  fini,  and  ends  with 
‘  a  sanguinary  hit  at  Fouche,  ce  Cartouche  regicide,  who  had 
‘  wash^  in  the  blood  of  France  his  hands  red  with  the  blood  of 
‘  his  King.’  His  anger  knows  no  restraint.  The  notion  that  the 
King  could  listen  to  such  a  man  sets  him  beside  himself :  ‘  d’etre 
‘  dirige  par  ce  Richelieu  de  caverne  ’  who  instructed  Pastourel 
to  see  that  at  Marseilles  Ministerial  not  Royalist  deputies  were 
returned,  and  told  Carnot  the  regicide,  who  feared  exile,  and 
asked  him  where  to  go,  ‘  Imbecile,  ou  tu  voudras.’ 

In  a  calmer  tone  Madame  de  Boigne,  reflecting  on  the  sad 
termination  of  so  many  reigns  begun  with  hope  and  thankfulness, 
has  written  an  admirable  summary.  ‘  Since  I  have  reached  the 
‘  age  of  reason — she  says — I  have  witnessed  the  downfall  of 
‘  three  powerful  Governments,  each  attributable  to  political 
‘  suicide  and  to  the  abuse  of  the  very  principles  which  had 
‘  given  them  birth.  The  Empire  through  warfare  and  excessive 
‘  despotism,  the  Restoration  of  1815  by  an  unintelligent  and 
‘  inopportune  recrudescence  of  Legitimist  pretensions,  and  the 
‘  monarchy  of  July  through  the  fear,  akin  to  pusillanimity,  of 
‘  overstepping  the  letter  of  the  law  and  of  wanting  in  respect 
‘towards  the  Paris  “bourgeoisie.”’  These  are  weighty  con¬ 
siderations  and  could  not  be  better  expressed. 

The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  not  a  period, 
whether  in  France  or  in  England,  when  people  glossed  over 
the  faults  of  their  foes  and  allies,  and,  if  only  lately  we  have 
been  startled  by  the  appreciation  in  the  ‘  Creevey  Papers  ’  of  the 
men  who  have  since  their  time  ranked  among  our  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  British  soldiers  and  politicians,  we  can  afford  to  be  so 
again  by  that  of  de  Frenilly  and  de  Boigne  when  they  pass  in 
review  the  patriots  who  now  figure  in  the  kaleidoscopic  roll  of 
honour  of  French  history. 

The  Comtesse  Adele  de  Boigne  was  born  in  Paris  in  1780  and 
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died  there  in  1866.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
d’Osmond,  sometime  Ambassador  in  Italy  and  in  London,  and 
his  wife,  born  a  Dillon,  lady-in-waiting  to  Madame  Adelaide, 
aunt  of  Louis  XVl.  When  the  Revolution  obliged  them  to 
leave  France  they  fled  to  Naples,  where  Queen  Caroline,  sister 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  insisted  on  taking  charge  of  Ad^e  d’Osmond’s 
education  in  common  with  that  of  her  own  daughter,  Marie  Amelie 
Princess  of  Naples,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Louis  Philippe. 

To  this  circumstance  was  due  that  long  friendship  to  which 
the  Countess  remained  loyal  all  her  life.  When  in  1866,  some 
two  months  before  her  own  demise,  she  heard  of  the  death 
of  Queen  Marie  Amelie,  she  remarked,  ‘  C’est  I’adieu  de  ma 
‘  plus  noble  amie  et  le  coup  de  cloche  de  mon  depart.’ 

From  Naples  the  d’Osmonds,  accompanied  by  their  daughters, 
crossed  to  England,  where  Adfile,  according  to  Guizot  in  his 
‘  Melanges  Biographiques,’ 

‘  a  seize  ans  jolic,  spiritucllc,  vive  uvee  grace  et  douceur,  singing, 
dancing,  talking,  listening,  observant,  without  fortune,  far  from 
her  own  country  and  without  a  future  unless  it  were  the  storms 
and  dark  hours  of  Franee,  managed  among  the  rich,  powerful,  and 
fashionable  people  among  whom  she  was  thrown  to  acquire  at  an 
early  age  that  just  and  quick  instinct  of  the  interests  of  existence 
and  of  high  breeding  which  enables  one  to  see  rightly  and  to  act 
correctly  in  the  thick  of  human  trials  and  social  difficulties.’ 

A  little  before  Guizot  had  remarked  that,  bred  at  Court,  exiled 
at  Court,  and  a  pauper  in  London  she  had  the  opportunity 
at  a  tender  age  of  seeing,  side  by  side,  the  splendour  of 
royalty  and  the  squalor  of  the  domestic  hearth.  As  he  puts 
it,  ‘  le  double  spectacle  simultane  fit  sur  elle  une  impression 
‘  profonde.’ 

The  Memoirs  do  not  show  this,  but  as  Guizot  wrote  in  this 
fashion  on  hearing  of  her  death  it  is  better  to  accept  the  verdict  of 
one  who  knew  her  well  than  that  of  a  reader  of  her  recollections. 
Unfortunately  Pasquier,  who  was  her  most  intimate  admirer, 
has  discreetly  left  her  out  of  his  five  volumes.  Perhaps  this 
was  because,  notwithstanding  his  admiration,  he  resented  being 
told  that  he,  the  Chancellor,  ‘  n’est  pas  de  notre  monde,’  as  she 
remarked  to  a  friend  who  saddled  him  with  some  observation 
not  to  her  liking. 

At  eighteen  she  married  in  London  ‘  un  soldat  de  fortune 
‘  deja  vieux,  le  General,  Comte  de  Boigne,’  who,  as  she  relates, 
asked  her  out  of  pique,  having  been  rejected  by  the  daughter  of 
a  doctor,  and  whom  she  accepted  ‘  pour  le  malheur  de  tous  deux,’ 
for  the  sole  reason  that  ‘  she  wished  to  ensure  the  fortune  and 
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‘  independence  of  her  parents.’  This  aristocratic  lady  was  not 
even  certain  that  de  Boigne  was  her  husband’s  right  name,  but 
as  the  so-called  General  proved  a  generous  mate  she  refused  to 
quarrel  with  him,  and  found  a  home  for  herself  in  Paris  at  his 
expense,  while  he  settled  in  the  South  of  France.  To  Paris 
she  repaired  in  1804  and  started  a  ‘  salon,’  which  in  a  very 
short  time  rivalled  those  of  Madame  Rumford  and  Madame 
Recamier,  and  attracted  the  presence  of  all  who  possessed 
political,  literary,  or  social  eminence. 

‘  With  leas  worldly  pretensions  than  Madame  Rumford  or  Madame 
Recamier  and  by  the  charm  of  her  “  esprit,  a  la  fois  sense  et  fin, 
reserve  et  libre,”  the  Comtesse  de  Boigne  attracted  a  small  circle  of 
chosen  and  faithful  “  habitues.”  Without  being  a  political  woman 
she  took  an  intelligent  and  discreet  interest  in  all  political  con¬ 
versations.  Her  friends  talked  to  her  freely  on  all  subjects  and 
were  never  loud  or  constrained  in  her  presence.’ 

This  tribute  paid  to  her  by  Guizot  seems  a  fair  estimate 
of  one  who  made  light  of  social  prejudices  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  more  her  own  social  successes.  In  the  pursuit  of  these 
it  may  at  once  be  acknowledged  that  she  had  no  special  pre¬ 
dilection,  and  hence  she  can  speak  without  anger  of  Napoleon 
w’ho  flattered  her,  and  of  Talleyrand  and  Fouche  and  Carnot 
whom  she  was  brought  up  to  dislike.  Her  Memoirs  read  like 
those  of  a  diplomatist ;  while  those  of  de  Frcnilly  most  decidedly 
do  not.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  although  they  both  knew 
the  same  people,  neither  mentions  the  name  of  the  other. 

Both  were  characters  in  their  way,  and  it  is  probable  that  de 
Frenilly  lived  up  to  his  maxim  that  ‘  L’estomac  est  tout  Thomme.’ 
At  all  events  his  suppers  were  renowned  and  the  Comtesse  was 
not  among  the  guests. 

Francois  Auguste  de  Frenilly  was  born  in  17G8,  the  son  of 
a  Receiver-General,  and  the  grand  nephew,  through  his  mother, 
of  the  millionaire  M.  de  Saint-Waast,  general  administrator  of 
the  Crown  domains.  He  belonged,  therefore,  to  that  ‘  Haute 
‘  Finance,’  which,  as  he  says  (though  no  one  else  does),  ‘  was 
‘  socially  on  the  same  footing  as  the  high  magistracy  of  France 
‘  and  la  bonne  noblesse  de  Paris.’  We  gather  from  him  that 
financiers  lived  around  the  Palais  Royal ;  the  ‘  haute  noblesse  ’  in 
the  Faubourg  St.-Germain,  and  the  magistracy  ‘  dans  le  quarticr 
‘  austere  du  Marais.’  His  cousin  and  fellow  student  in  his  earliest 
days  was  Mademoiselle  Necker,  afterwards  Madame  de  Stael. 
‘  She  spent  her  <lays  at  our  hou.se,  and  loved  us  as  much  as  she 
‘  was  capable  of  loving.’  ‘  If,’  he  adds,  ‘  she  has  forgotten  us 
‘  since,  it  is  not  her  fault ;  it  is  because  we  have  not  made  much 
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‘  noise  in  the  world,  and  besides,  I  believe  she  always  looked 
‘  upon  me  as  a  fool  or  she  would  not  have  fooled  with  Benjamin 
‘  Constant,  Schlegel,  and  others.’ 

Perhaps  she  preferred  the  aristocracy  of  the  mind  to  the 
self-constituted  aristocratic  instincts  ‘  fondus  et  infiltres  dans 
‘  la  moelle  de  mes  os,’  which  made  him  ‘  shudder  and  his  hair 
‘  .stand  on  end  ’  on  seeing  a  bust  of  Lafayette  in  his  mother’s 
sitting-room.  Whatever  it  was,  the  Baron  was  equal  with 
her  in  the  matter  of  sneering,  for  on  her  marriage  to  Baron  de 
Stacl  he  styled  the  latter  ‘  le  plus  bel  homme  de  Suede  qui  pour 
‘  de  I’argent  epousa  la  plus  laide  tille  de  France.’ 

Though  he  abhorred  finance  and  did  not  care  for  any  training 
in  that  direction  he  contrived  cleverly  to  save  his  own  and  his 
mother’s  fortunes  by  making  friends  with  a  Jacobin  during  the 
worst  days  of  ‘  La  Terreur,’  and  by  registering  himself  as  a 
humble  painter  of  flowers,  though  knowing  nothing  either  of 
painting  or  flowers. 

From  1796  to  1807  he  gradually  rose  from  being  a  mere  young 
man  of  fashion  to  an  established  position  as  a  wit  and  man  of 
letters.  He  wrote  society  verses  and  even  an  opera,  called 
‘  Alfred,’  advertised  to  be  performed  in  1805,  but  which  on  the 
eve  of  representation  was  prohibited  by  Napoleon  because 
‘  Alfred  belonged  to  the  country  of  Pitt.’  Alfred,  adds  sneeringly 
de  Frenilly,  ‘  fut  sa  seule  conquete  sur  les  Anglais.’ 

He  was  delirious  with  excitement  on  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons  in  1814,  but  dilates  on  ‘  the  evil  effects  upon  a  people 
‘  of  taste  like  Parisians  ’  of  the  Duchess  d’Angouleme’s  ‘  dowdy 
‘  English  clothes,’  and  expatiates  on  the  merits  of  the  Comte 
d’Artois  who  became  Charles  X — ‘  le  roi  de  mon  cceur,’  who, 
quite  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  made  him  Pair  de  France  with 
seventy-five  others. 

When  this  honour  was  bestowed  on  him,  de  Frenilly  charac¬ 
teristically  exclaims :  ‘  No  doubt  in  these  seventy-six  new 
‘  peerages  there  were  four  or  five  who  represented  the  flower  of 
‘  France,  whether  by  birth,  fortune,  wisdom,  or  sane  opinions, 
‘  but  even  this  did  not  absolve  them  from  the  crime  of  being 
‘seventy-six.’  When  the  King  of  his  heart  abdicated  he  was 
so  disgusted  that  he  left  France  altogether  and  retired  to 
Gratz,  there  to  write  about  men  and  things  in  the  brilliant 
style  which  his  Memoirs  display. 

Both  he  and  Madame  de  Boigne  WTote  their  reminiscences 
many  years  after  the  events  they  recall,  but  while  the  latter 
claims  no  more  than  to  be  ‘  a  chronicle  of  my  time  and  to  have 
‘  said  nothing  but  what  I  believe  to  be  true,’  the  former  merrily 
gives  his  own  views  and  opinions  in  peculiarly  strong  and 
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idiomatic  language,  ‘  believing  them  to  be  true  but  not  desirous 
‘  of  imposing  them  as  such  on  the  credulity  of  his  reader  ’ ;  yet 
both  are  singularly  free  from  inaccuracies  in  their  statement 
of  fact,  however  much  temperament  may  influence  their  apprecia¬ 
tions  of  men. 

Brought  up  at  Court  Madame  de  Boigne  can  authoritatively 
state  how  ‘  les  vanites  blessees  ont  fait  plus  d’ennemis  qu’on 
‘  ne  croit,’  and  how  the  awkward  shyness  of  Louis  XVI,  together 
with  Marie  Antoinette’s  love  of  gambling  and  her  ‘  excessive 
‘  desire  to  please,’  brought  them  into  general  discredit ;  while 
de  Frenilly,  who  never  knew  the  King  or  his  Consort,  but  reflects 
the  opinions  of  the  masses  in  Paris  at  the  time,  can  vouch  for 
‘  le  dechainement  d’aversion  centre  la  Reine  parce  qu’elle 
‘  n’aimait  pas  I’etiquette  ! !  parce  qu’elle  aimait  les  modes ! 
‘  parce  qu’elle  protegeait  les  Polignac  !  ’  Quoting  Madame  de 
Sevigne’s  saying  about  le  Marquis  de  Saint-Geran  he  applies  it 
to  the  King :  ‘  Le  gros  Saint-Geran  a  besoin  d’etre  tue  pour 
‘  etre  solidement  estime.’  He  recalls  also  a  pun  of  Louis  XV 
on  the  words  ‘  penser  ’  and  ‘  panser,’  pronounced  alike,  which  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before :  ‘  Le  due  de  Lauraguais 
‘  revenant  d’Angleterre,  Louis  XV,  qui  detestait  les  Anglais,  lui 
‘  dit  “  Qu’avez-vous  ete  faire  en  Angleterre  ?  ”  “  Sire,  j’ai  ete 

‘  “  apprendre  a  penser  ” —  “  des  chevaux  1  ”  reprit  le  Roi  en  lui 
‘  tournant  le  dos.’  But,  added  de  Frenilly,  ‘  Louis  XVI  n’avait 
‘  pas  assez  de  jugement  et  d’esprit  pour  repliquer  ainsi.’ 

His  scathing  censures  of  Louis  XVI  are  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  in  the  book,  and  out  of  his  vivid  narrative  there  issues  the 
conviction  that  probably,  as  he  states,  ‘  the  excellent  Louis  XVI 
‘  acted  on  all  occasions  against  his  better  reason  and  even  against 
‘  his  conscience,’  also  that  there  is  truth  in  the  statement  that 
‘  a  lui  seul  il  suffisait  a  se  perdre.’  Louis  XVI,  says  de  Frenilly, 
‘  avait  grand  soin  d’etre  sans  defense  ’ ;  night  and  day  he  was 
studying  Charles  I  only  to  act  differently  (‘  pour  en  prendre  le 
‘  contrepied  ’). 

On  August  10  the  King  had  .all  he  required  to  triumph.  One 
roll  of  the  drum  and  in  an  hour  ho  could  have  had  12,000  devoted 
soldiers,  against  a  thousand  brigands  sent  by  the  provinces  to 
instil  courage  into  the  stupid  and  cowardly  rabble  (‘  canaille  ’) 
of  Paris.  The  rest  of  the  capital  and  of  the  kingdom  were 
neutral.  The  mob  overthrown  France  would  be  reconquered,  yet 
no  order  was  given,  and  in  a  day  all  was  lost.  Why  ?  Because 
the  King,  in  his  desire  to  avoid  bloodshed,  could  not  or  would 
not  give  the  word  to  lire  on  the  mob.  r  < 

‘  Je  me  rends  ^  I’Assemblee  pour  epargner  les  crimes  a  mon 
‘  peuple,’  said  Louis  XVL  ‘  Helas !  il  venait  les  lui  aplanir,’ 
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remarked  de  Frenilly,  who  was  present  and  bearing  arms  for  the 
King  among  the  National  Guard  in  the  (^battalion  known  as 
the  Filles  de  St.  Thomas,  the  commander  of  which,  Vernon, 
died  on  the  scaffold.  Madame  de  Boigne,  who  gives  the  Queen’s 
own  account  of  the  flight  to  Varennes,  relates  how  even  on  that 
occasion  the  King  refused  to  adopt  the  only  means  of  saving 
his  own  life  and  that  of  his  wife  and  children  suggested  by  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  on  the  ground  that  he  would  never  consent  to 
shed  the  blood  of  a  single  Frenchman.  Was  he  only  ‘  good 
‘  because  he  was  fat,’  as  Heine  will  have  it  ? 

Great  misfortunes  no  doubt  appeal  to  our  mercifid  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  hence  our  judgements  are  influenced  by  the  very  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  disaster,  but  kindly  pronouncements  do  not  for  all 
that  diminish  or  efface  the  evil  caused  by  weakness  of  character 
on  the  part  of  rulers,  and  this  fact  stands  revealed  in  almost 
every  record  of  private  impressions  which  has  dealt  Avith  the 
Revolution  and  the  men  who  were  j»rominent  during  its  course. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  que.stion  whether  the  disgust  of  France  at  behold¬ 
ing  the  weakness  of  its  King  did  not  count  for  much  in  the 
increase  of  fury  which  followed  their  possession  of  his  person. 
Of  Napoleon,  some  like  de  Frenilly  may  have  styled  him‘un 
‘  homme  fatal  ’  and  ‘  un  glorieux  fou,’  but  the  country  bore  up 
cheerfully  with  the  necessity  of  his  presence  and  gloried  in  the 
folly  of  his  succes.ses.  Why  ?  Simply  because  he  was  not  pusil¬ 
lanimous.  His  enemies  taunted  him  with  ‘  having  fled  from 
‘  Waterloo  as  he  did  from  Russia  and  had  previously  fled  from 
*  Egyi)t,’  but  those  Avere  people  who  disliked  Bonaparte  and 
never  called  him  Napoleon.  The  better  thinking  set  Avere  struck 
Avith  his  great  personality  and  sank  ‘  notre  sot  esprit  de  parti  ’ 
to  attend  his  balls  and  receptions,  and,  haAung  experienced  his 
abrupt  way  of  addressing  the  Court  and  those  who  attended  it, 
returned  with  a  Avish  in  their  Legitimist  hearts  ‘  that  their  own 
‘  princes  might  resemble  him  more.’ 

Madame  de  Boigne  gives  a  very  amusing  instance  both  of  his 
manner  of  asking  direct  questions  and  of  his  Avant  of  tact  in 
offering  adAUce.  She  happened  to  be  placed  at  the  Tuileries  next 
to  two  young  ladies  called  Foacier  on  the  occasion  of  a  ball 
when  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  Josephine  went  the  round 
of  the  rooms  and  spoke  to  their  guests.  Addressing  the  elder, 
Napoleon  asked  her  name.  ‘  La  fille  a  Foacier,’  said  she. 
‘Ah!’  exclaimed  Napoleon.  ‘  Et  vous?’  he  asked  of  her 
sister.  ‘  La  fille  a  Foacier.’  ‘  Encore  une  fille  a  Foacier,’  and 
moved  on.  But  Madame  de  Boigne  was  struck  by  ‘  the  degree 
‘  of  aristocratic  contempt  Avith  which  the  words  “  Encore  une 
‘  “  fille  a  Foacier  ”  escaped  the  Imperial  lips.’  Her  own  turn 
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came,  and  though  Napoleon  knew  full  well  that  she  had  for 
years  been  liv-ing  apart  from  her  husband  and  had  never  had  any 
family,  the  Emperor  said,  ‘  You  have  no  children  ?  I  know  it  is 
‘  not  your  fault,  but  “  arrangez-vous  pour  en  avoir.”  Believe 
‘  me,  think  of  it,  I  am  giving  you  good  advice.’ 

From  this  reign  of  sword  and  abruptness  France  was  once 
more  launched  into  the  weak-knee’d  care  of  Louis  XVI’s  brothers 
and  of  Louis  Philippe.  ‘  Dos  son  premier  pas,’  moans  de 
Frenilly,  ‘  Louis  XVIII  signa  le  detronement  de  Charles  X.’ 
He  had  seen  that  the  declaration  of  St.  Ouen,  which  preluded 
the  Charter,  was  a  premature  and  not  altogether  a  sincere 
document ;  also  that  the  apparent  renunciation  by  the  King  of 
personal  government  at  the  outset  of  a  reign,  begun  under 
foreign  auspices,  must  lead  to  a  wrangle,  if  not  a  fight,  between 
the  advocates  of  Parliamentary  Government  under  Ministers 
responsible  to  the  Crown,  and  Ministers  of  the  Crown  ever 
shirking  that  responsibility.  When  the  Charter  of  Liberties  was 
proclaimed  a  wave  of  disquietude  passed  over  the  minds  of  even 
the  most  liberal  among  the  Royalists — for  they  saw  the  object 
of  that  famous  Article  14,  which,  under  certain  circumstances, 
gave  the  King  power  to  act  without  consulting  Ministers  at 
all — and  substantiated  the  suspicion  that  Vill(>le,  who  drew  up 
the  Charter,  had  inserted  this  clau.se  at  the  King’s  own  de.sire. 
No  wonder  that  Madame  de  Boigne,  who  was  an  Orleanist  at 
heart  becau.se  of  her  friendship  with  Princess  Amelia,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  herself  ‘  more  a  Liberal  than  a  Bourbonienne,’  was 
disappointed,  and  could  write,  ‘  the  anticipation  of  a  Charter 
‘  was  a  boon  that  had  filled  me  with  a  joy  very  different  from 
‘  that  which  I  experienced  on  the  proclamation  of  the  St.  Ouen 
‘  declaration,  so  different  as  it  was  from  that  of  Hartwell.’  The 
difference  was  ‘  cet  Article  14,’  which  Charles  X  utilised  at  the 
cost  of  his  throne. 

Speculating,  however,  upon  the  unexpected  annoyance  which 
it  created  where  satisfaction  had  been  expected,  she  concludes 
that  ‘  possibly  there  was  wisdom  in  thinking  it  too  liberal  for  the 
‘  occasion ;  that  the  concessions  of  the  Crown  went  beyond  the 
‘  actual  requirements  of  the  people  ;  that  their  constitutional 
‘  education  was  not  fully  prepared,  having  so  long  been  accus- 
‘  tomed  to  feel  the  hand  of  its  administrators,  and  that  there  was 
‘  reason  to  fear  that  by  loosening  the  reins  too  quickly  the  badly 
‘  trained  steed  might  stampede.’ 

De  Frenilly,  in  his  wrath,  informs  us  of  what  he  would  have 
had  the  King  declare — viz.  ‘  the  re-establishment  of  the  old 
I  ‘  monarchy,  such  as  it  was  under  St.  Louis,  Charles  V,  Louis  XII, 

f  ‘  Henri  IV,  et  notre  frdre  de  sainte  et  glorieuse  memoire,’  and 
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sympathises  with  Beugnot’s  remark  to  him  some  years  later : 
‘  I  am  not  a  bigot,  and  yet,  had  they  believed  me,  L.  XVIII 
‘  would  to-day  be  reigning  as  did  L.  XIV.  All  he  had  to  do  was 
‘  to  accept  the  succession  of  Bonaparte  and  add  a  few  Lazarists 
‘  and  Jesuits.’ 

This  wide  gulf  between  despotism  and  liberalism,  while 
constituting  another  reason  for  looking  upon  the  two  Memoirs 
as  complementary  to  each  other,  likewise  explains  why  it  was,  and 
still  is,  not  easy  fully  to  enter  into  the  difiiculties  which  beset  the 
new  regime  in  its  infancy,  though  it  demonstrates  clearly  enough 
how  the  adherents  of  both  policies  and  those  of  modifications 
in  each  could  never  agree,  and  hence  filled  the  coimtry  with 
discontent  and  distrust  and  anxiety.  The  second  revolution 
when  it  came  was  caused  by  the  classes  not  having  understood 
that  what  the  people  wanted  was  peace  after  the  ceaseless  wars 
of  Bonaparte,  oblivion  of  the  excesses  of  1793,  full  enjoyment 
of  the  liberties  obtained  under  a  firm  and  not  a  fanciful  ruler, 
and  no  oppression  resulting  from  dynastic  partisanship.  The 
unconcealed  dislike  of  England  and  its  institutions,  and  the 
presence  of  the  hated  foreigners  on  French  soil  were  other 
reasons  which  militated  against  a  national  rally  roimd  the  King, 
‘ramene  sur  le  trone  par  des  bayonnettes  etrangeres.’  Even 
the  dresses  worn  by  the  restored  monarch  and  his  family,  bear¬ 
ing  naturally,  as  they  did,  the  stamp  of  British  make,  irritated 
the  French.  ‘  Durant  trois  jours  la  toilette  de  la  Duchesse 
‘d’Angouleme  et  de  ses  dames  fut  vme  affaire  d’etat.’  The 
Duchess  was  the  only  person  on  whom  attention  was  centred. 
‘  For  everyone  she  was  the  orphan  of  the  Temple,  whose  head 
‘was  crowned  with  the  interest  attaching  to  past  and  horrible 
‘  catastrophes :  le  sang  repandu  la  baptisait  fille  du  pays.’ 
‘  All  the  sympathies  of  France  were  with  her,  and  more  than  one 
‘  repetted  the  Salic  law.’  The  King,  it  appears,  was  aware  of 
it :  ‘Were  my  crown  a  crown  of  roses  I  would  surrender  it  to  her, 

‘  but  it  is  of  thorns  and  I  must  keep  it,’  he  once  remarked.  Yet 
this  princess,  because  ‘  she  wore  an  English  shawl,  because  she 
‘looked  cold,  sullen,  awkward,  produced  the  impression  that 
‘she  disliked  the  French,  and  ended  by  being  disliked  in  her 
‘  turn,  never  having  attempted  in  her  mistaken  pride  to  destroy 
‘  this  erroneous  first  impression.’ 

Both  the  Comtesse  and  de  Frenilly  excel  in  portrait  painting. 
The  one  gives  with  a  light  touch  the  most  delicate  colouring 
to  those  she  has  in  mind ;  the  other  depicts  them  as  he  saw 
them,  sparing  neither  fault  nor  imperfection.  For  instance,  here 
is  Talle)rrand  a  la  Frenilly :  ‘  Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun, 
‘revolutionary,  emigre,  beggar,  millionaire,  married,  unmarried, 
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‘  minister  of  the  Directory,  minister  of  Bonaparte,  plenipo- 
‘  tentiary  of  L.  XVllI,  Chamberlain  of  Charles  X,  Minister  of 
‘  Louis  Philippe,  immovable  in  that  long  career  which  he  entered, 

‘  branded  with  infamy  and  from  which  he  will  issue  similarly. 

‘  No  one  but  this  Uttle  Bishop,  albeit  gambler,  dirty  (crapuleux) 

‘  and  lame  was  found  to  say  Mass  on  the  Feast  of  the  Federa- 
‘  tion.  Every  eye  was  upon  him,  for  he  already  enjoyed  the 
‘  reputation  which  has  never  left  him — of  being  as  much  despised 
‘  by  his  friends  as  by  his  enemies.’  Not  less  scathing  is  the 
picture  of  Catherine  Noel  Worlhee,  born  in  India,  at  Tranquebar, 
a  Danish  Colony — ‘  Je  suis  d’Inde,  disait-elle  une  fois  ’—divorced 
mfe  of  a  Mr.  Grant,  and  married  to  Talleyrand  in  1802  after 
ten  years  of  a  life  which  made  her  the  worthy  companion  of 
‘  un  tel  illustre  coquin.’ 

She  was,  it  would  seem,  nothing  short  of  ‘  a  celestial  beauty 
‘  recognised  as  such  :  still  brilliantly  youthfid  (1792),  possessing 
‘  incomparable  teeth,  a  transparently  white  complexion  and 
‘  a  forest  of  blonde  hair  pecuhar  to  herself  alone  ;  but  stupid 
‘  even  unto  idiotcy ;  a  kind  woman  in  a  way ;  in  fact  Beauty 
‘  and  the  Beast  in  one.  Long  after  she  had  become  Princesse 
‘  de  Talleyrand,  she  still  remained  one  and  the  other,  but  I 
‘  avoided  seeing  her ;  my  dislike  of  her  husband  was  stronger 
‘  than  my  recollections  of  the  woman.’ 

Madame  de  Boigne  treats  both  in  kindlier  fashion,  though 
she  relates  with  relish,  if  with  some  irony,  an  incident  in  the 
lady’s  life  which  illustrates  the  follies  of  that  life,  wholly  depen¬ 
dent,  as  it  was,  for  its  successes  upon  physical  merits  and 
likely  to  fail,  as  it  did  fail,  so  soon  as  age  increased  and  beauty 
declined. 

Madame  de  Boigne’s  uncle,  Edward  Dillon,  ‘  le  beau  Dillon,’ 
had  apparently  attracted  the  attention  of  Madame  Grant,  who 
once  invited  him  to  a  tete-a-t'te  supper. 

‘  Elle  avait  les  plus  beaux  cheveux  du  monde.  Edward  admired 
it.  Madame  Grant  assured  him  that  as  she  wore  it  he  could 
not  fully  appreciate  its  beauty  and  left  the  room.  In  a  minute 
she  returned  with  all  her  hair  down  and  fallen  in  such  a  way  as  com¬ 
pletely  to  veil  her  person.  But  that  person  was  Eve  before  any 
tissue  was  invented  and  with  less  innocence.  “  Naked  and  not 
ashamed.”  Le  souper  s’acheva  dans  ce  costume  priniitif.  This  was 
in  1787.  In  1814  Edward  and  I  were  driving  to  a  reception  given 
by  the  Princesse  de  Talleyrand,  to  whom  I  was  to  present  him. 
“  There  is  so  strange  a  contrast,”  said  he,  “  between  this  visit  and 
the  one  I  paid  this  lady  twenty-seven  years  ago  that  I  must  tell 
you  of  my  last  and  only  interview  with  her,”  when  he  related  the 
above. 

‘  Interested  as  we  both  were  to  see  whether  she  would  recollect 
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his  one  visit  to  her,  we  both  smiled,  then  presently  she  began  prais¬ 
ing  my  own  hair,  wondering  as  to  its  lenjrth,  then,  looking  at 
Edward,  abruptly  remarked,  “Monsieur  Dulon,  vous  aimez  les 
beaux  cheveux.”  Happily  our  eyes  did  not  meet  or  we  should  have 
burst  out  laughing.’ 

She  was  wont  to  wear  a  quantity  of  jewellery,  and  ever  among 
them  a  diamond  cross,  such  as  bishops  wore,  and  which  Talley¬ 
rand  had  worn.  To  spite  him  she  constantly  inquired  before 
people  whether  this  cross  was  not  the  jewel  he  most  loved,  and 
to  someone  who  recommended  her  to  wear  larger  pearl  pendants 
she  exclaimed,  ‘  Do  you  think  I  have  married  the  Pope  ?  ’  In  a 
short  time  this  Lady  Godiva  was  requested  to  leave  her  husband’s 
home,  which  she  never  should  have  graced,  he  having  previously 
left  it  for  Vienna,  taking  with  him  la  Comtesse  Edmond  de 
Perigord,  his  niece,  afterwards  Duchesse  de  Dino,  to  do  the 
honours  of  his  Embassy  and  to  let  tongues  loose. 

The  colours,  too,  are  very  thickly  laid  on  the  Empress  Josephine. 

‘  Madame  Newbell  avait  pour  compagne  une  de  ces  femmes  qui 
‘restent  pendant  quinze  ans  a  I’jige  de  trente,  fort  maigre, 

‘  fort  serree,  fort  enduite,  ayant  beaucoup  roti  le  balai,  other- 
‘  wise  a  good  creature,  very  polite  and  very  insignificant,  like  all 
‘Creoles.  This  was  Mdlle.  de  la  Pagerie  who  had  married 
‘  and  was  now  the  widow  of  the  handsome  ballet-dancer  Beau- 
‘  harnais,  whose  capering  had  raised  him  to  the  Consti- 
‘tuante  and  from  the  Constituante  to  the  scaffold.  Madame 
‘de  Beauharnais  was  left  a  widow  without  bread,  but  with 
‘two  children.  Hunger  and  temperament  had  made  her  the 
‘  mistress  of  Barras.  The  rest  is  known.  Barras  got  rid  of  her  by 
‘  giving  her  as  a  dower  the  army  of  Italy.  The  petit  general 
‘du  13  Vendemiaire  took  the  dowry  and  the  mistress,  of  whom 
‘  he  made  an  empress.  So  much  was  it  the  marriage  of  hunger 
‘and  thirst  that,  as  I  was  informed  later,  it  was  the  petit 
‘  general  who,  out  of  his  own  resources,  bought  dresses  for  the 
‘  little  Hortense,  afterwards  Queen  of  Holland,  and  for  the 
‘  little  Eugene,  afterwards  Viceroy  of  Italy,  to  enable  them  to  be 
‘  present  at  the  wedding.’  These  vigorous  portraits,  which  at  a 
glance  reveal  the  history  as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  the 
people  he  depicts,  constitute  the  great  charm  of  de  Fr4niily’s 
book  of  reminiscences,  and  absolutely  fill  its  closely  printed  pages, 
80  much  so  that  one  wonders  how,  in  the  process  of  years,  he  can 
have  remembered  his  contemporaries,  and  especially  the  older 
people  among  them,  with  such  fidelity  to  their  idiosyncrasies. 

Perhaps  the  least  ungracious  one  which  he  has  penned  is  that 
of  Madame  d’Houdetot,  ‘  gay,  lively,  spirituelle,  and,  notwith- 
‘  standing  her  ugliness,  her  cracked  voice,  and  a  cast  in  her  eye, 
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‘  adored  to  the  end  by  husband  and  lover ;  keeping  up  the  perfect 
‘  friendship  which  existed  between  them,  inexhaustibly  go^,  and 
‘  adopting  without  a  murmur  the  big  brood  of  children  which 
‘  her  son  the  Viscount  suddenly  brought  back  from  America  to 
‘  her  amazement ;  albeit  frivolously  superstitious,  never  faihng 
‘  to  stamp  the  floor  three  times  with  her  heels  and  to  throw 
‘  three  pins  over  the  shoulder  before  going  to  bed.’  Of  his 
mother,  ‘  the  most  remarkable  woman  1  ever  knew,  and  whose 
‘  memory  remains  in  the  course  of  a  life  as  a  model  without  a 
‘  copy,’  he  even  gives  a  charming  picture  :  ‘  Hers  was  a  tran- 
‘  scendant  mind — it  is  not  saying  too  much — and  to  great  learn- 
‘  ing,  to  talents  of  the  first  order  both  for  music  and  painting, 
‘  she  joined  so  much  modesty  and  so  much  simplicity  that  both 
‘  combined  to  produce  absence  of  all  thought  of  self.  Her 
‘  imagination  was  vivid,  her  gentleness  supreme,  her  patience 
‘  unequalled ;  she  possessed  so  much  grace,  such  perfection  of 
‘  good  breeding,  of  good  taste,  and  of  tact,  that  if  I  can  boast 
‘  something  of  this  polish  I  owe  it  to  the  happiness  of  having 
‘  lived  twenty  years  in  her  company.’ 

But  woe  to  the  men  he  dishked,  and  to  the  women  who  had 
ignored  his  merits.  When  quite  a  child  he  was  made  to  call  on 
Voltaire  (who  was  eighty-three  in  1778  and  he  ten),  ‘  because  his 
‘  mother  wished  that  her  son  might  some  day  say  to  his  grand- 
‘  sons  “  J’ai  vu  Voltaire.”  ’  The  interview,  which  was  intended 
to  impress  the  great  man  with  the  precociousness  of  the  child, 
was  preceded  by  his  mother’s  cramming  his  head  during  eight 
days  with  verses  and  poetical  bits  from  Voltaire’s  own  works,  such 
as  she  thought  apphcable  to  the  circumstances,  but  ended  by 
the  boy  forgetting  all  the  appropriate  lines  he  was  to  recite  in 
answer  to  ordinary  questions. 

‘  As  a  door  was  opened  for  me  by  a  servant  who  asked  where 
is  Monsieur  going  and  I  had  boldly  answered  to  see  M.  de  Voltaire, 
I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  a  big  skeleton  buried  in  a  large 
armchair  with  a  huge  fur  cap  that  covered  his  eyes.  It  was 
Voltaire.  A  cavernous  voice  made  me  recover  from  my  astonish¬ 
ment.  “  Oh  the  pretty  child,”  it  said.  “  Come  nearer,  my  little  friend. 
From  whom  is  the  letter  ?  ”  “  From  M.  d’Arget.”  Oh,  unfortunate 
mother!  “  And  what  is  your  name  ?  ”  “Frdnilly.”  Unfortunate 
mother !  I  had  ten  verses  for  this  question.  “  Who  is  your 
father  ?  ”  “  He  is  Receiver-General.”  Three  times  unfortunate 
mother !  I  had  six  Unes  for  this  possible  question,  and  so  it  went 
on,  until  at  last  I  was  left  to  the  contemplation  of  a  sponge  cake. 
I  soon,  however,  made  my  escape,  not  without  reflecting  that  even 
then  I  had  sufficient  judgement  to  derive  from  his  presence  the 
aversion  and  contempt  which  this  evil  man  has  always  inspired  me 
with  in  his  writing.’ 
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He  never  knew  Jean-Jacques,  but  his  friends,  Madame 
Dupin  and  Madame  d’Houdetot,  had  known  him  but  too 
well.  The  former  could  not  be  made  to  say  more  than  ‘  c’etait 
‘  un  vilain  coquin,’  and  the  latter,  equally  reticent,  was  only 
slightly  less  bitter  in  her  remarks,  so  de  Frenilly  sums  up,  ‘  II 
‘  avait  laisse  du  malheur  partout  ou  il  avait  passe.’ 

Condorcet,  the  chemist,  mathematician,  and  philosopher, 
is  described  as  ‘  un  grand  homme,  bellatre,  engonce,  sententieux, 
‘doctrinaire,  academique  en  tout  et  transpirant  I’orgueil  par 
‘  tous  les  pores ;  haineux,  jaloux,  ambitieux,  sowing  for  the 
‘last  twenty  years  the  tares  he  was  to  reap  ten  years  later. 

‘  When  he  threw  off  the  mask  and  entered  that  career  which  was 
‘to  lead  his  King  to  the  scaffold  and  himself  to  suicide,  there 
‘  was  a  general  indignation  among  his  friends,  and  all  closed  their 
‘  doors  to  him.  Among  these  was  the  Duchesse  d’Anville,  whose 
‘servants  took  the  bust  of  Condorcet  from  her  sitting-room, 
‘and,  after  giving  it  mock  funeral  honours,  buried  it  in  a 
‘dunghill.’ 

L’Abbe  Dehlle,  the  poet  and  translator  of  the  ‘  Georgies  ’  and 
the  ‘  iEneid,’  as  well  as  of  ‘  Paradise  Lost,’  whose  seat  at  the 
Academy  was  due  to  Voltaire’s  ‘  personal  recommendation,’  is, 
nevertheless,  ‘  un  homme  fluet,  exigu,  cacochyme  ’ ;  as  light  as 
a  feather,  all  nerve  and  imagination,  but  crushed  by  that  colossus 
Maury,  afterwards  Cardinal  Maury,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  of 
whom,  in  1781,  Louis  XVI,  after  hearing  one  of  his  sermons 
as  the  Lent  preacher  at  Court  remarked,  ‘  If  the  Abbe  had  only 
‘  said  a  few  words  on  religion  his  discourse  would  have  been  an 
‘encyclopaedia  of  knowledge  on  every  possible  subject.’ 

Madame  de  Boigne,  who  knew  him  at  Rome,  where  he  was  a 
favourite  of  Pius  VI,  who  created  him  Archbishop  of  Nicaea  in 
partibus,  and  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  the  diet  at  Frankfort  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  seems  to 
have  had  a  spite  against  him.  Though  he  gave  her  a  fine  topaze 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Emperor,  she  insisted  that  he 
‘  was  fabulously  avaricious .  ’  On  the  other  hand  F renilly  liked  him 
because  ‘  he  was  not  parsimonious.’  Perhaps  she  formed  that 
opinion  because,  when  she  asked  him  to  dinner  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  in  1806,  he  arrived  with  his  brother,  his  nephews  and 
nieces,  and  an  abbe,  seven  persons  in  all,  ‘  so  as  to  economise 
a  dinner  at  the  inn  for  so  many  people,’  as  he  naively  averred. 
His  greatest  claim  to  eminence,  however,  is  the  petty  persecu¬ 
tion  which  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Louis  XVIII,  who  never 
forgave  him  for  having  rallied  to  Napoleon. 

Of  Marmontel,  the  distinguished  encyclopaedist  and  polished 
classic  author  of  ‘  Les  Contes  Moraux,’  we  read  that  while  the 
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people  who  met  at  his  house  constituted  ‘  le  regne  de  la  plus 
‘  epaisse  bourgeoisie,’  he  himself  was  ‘  trt  s  bon  homme,’  who 
took  no  longer  any  pains  to  shine — a  superlative  butterfly  grown 
old  and  heavy,  who  slept  on  30,000  francs  a  year  obtained  by 
little  moral  tales,  little  comic  operas,  and  little  articles  in  the 
‘  Mercure.’  Such  is  the  estimate  of  a  contemporary,  illustrative  of 
the  value  of  contemporary  estimates.  ‘  Voila  comment  on  ecrit 
‘  I’histoire.’  Frenilly  is  not  very  kind  to  the  Abbe  Morellet, 
who  helped  Marmontel’s  mother-in-law,  Madame  de  Montigny,  to 
do  the  honours  of  her  daughter’s  salon.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Jesuits,  like  Voltaire,  who,  punning  on  his  name  and  anti- 
Jesuitism,  styled  him  ‘  Mords-les,’  an  economist  and  almost 
the  last  survivor  of  the  Philosophe  school — ‘  a  priest  who  did 
*  not  believe  in  God,  and  a  pensioner  of  the  Church  for  the  pur- 
‘  pose  of  destroying  it ;  who  possessed  a  dull  and  cruel  mind, 

‘  a  dry,  sarcastic  humour,  excellent  taste,  and  who  sat  at  the 
‘  Academy  in  virtue  of  works  which  he  had  begun  but  never 
‘  completed,  and  he  ate  like  a  vulture.’ 

And  finally — for  we  must  close  this  series  of  portraits — we 
read  that  Alexandre  de  Humboldt,  who  frequented  the  dinners  of 
Madame  d’Houdetot,  ‘  I’homme  le  plus  brillant  de  ce  cercle,  avec 
‘  une  rondeur  toute  Allemande,’  never  spoke  when  allowed  to 
be  silent,  and  never  ceased  talking  when  asked  his  opinion ; 
and  that  Madame  Recamier’s  reputation  was  entirely  made  by 
‘  the  white  kerchief  knotted  in  front  which  she  wore  twisted 
‘  on  the  forehead,  and  which  the  Creoles  call  Vehoule.’  She  is 
allowed  to  be  ‘  ravissante,  modeste,  simple,  je  dirais  presqu’un  pen 
‘  niaise  ;  mais  la  Vehoule  fit  fortune.’  Madame  Recamier,  having 
also  made  a  fortune,  she  bought  M.  Necker’s  fine  house  in  the 
Chaussee  d’Antin,  where  she  found  herself  ‘  the  divinity  of  a 
‘  delightful  residence,  the  hostess  of  a  sumptuous  table,  and  the 
‘  Aspasia  of  a  circle  of  men  of  rank  and  talent.’  Mutual  interests 
brought  her  and  Madame  de  Staid  together.  The  latter  ‘  avait 
‘  des  pretentions  a  tout ;  Madame  de  Recamier  a  rien  ’ ;  thus 
a  prompt  and  intimate  friendship  followed,  wherein  the  one 
gave  praise  and  devotion,  the  other  renown  and  the  rank 
of  a  ‘  bel  esprit.’  The  white  Vehoule  did  it  all ! 

And  this  brings  us  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  manner  of 
living  in  France  at  the  time. 

Before  the  Revolution  society  dined  at  two  and  supped  at 
ten.  *  The  dinners  were  for  display  (‘  apparat  ’)  and  the  suppers 
for  pleasure.  ‘  We  supped  after  the  theatre,  which  began 
‘  between  five  and  six  and  ended  between  eight  and  nine.  After 
‘  supper  there  were  cards.  Play,  conversation,  laughter,  often 
‘  prolonged  the  evenings  till  two  in  the  morning.  I  saw  the 
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‘  beginnings  of  the  fashion  not  to  sup.  People  stayed  in  the 
‘  drawing-room,  and  “  I  do  not  sup  ”  meant  “  I  dine  late.”  It 
‘  appears  that  smartness  always  consists  in  doing  the  same  things 
‘later  than  others.  I  have  witnessed  another  fashion — that  of 
‘  young  women  having  their  babies  brought  into  a  drawing-room 
‘of  thirty  people  and  feeding  them  at  the  breast,  in  order  to 
‘conform  with  Rousseau’s  emotionalism.  It  was  the  triumph 
‘  indeed  of  nature  over  common-sense.  I  have  seen  ladies,  too, 
‘  refuse  to  dance  at  the  age  of  only  twenty,  because  they  were 
‘  mothers.  Looking  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  they  declared  “  They  were 
‘  “  too  old  and  danced  no  more,”  yet,  after  the  Revolution, 
‘these  same  “old”  ladies  of  twenty  had  recovered  their  legs 
‘  and  danced  at  thirty  without  cessation.’ 

pif  The  theatre,  however,  was  not,  as  in  Italy  or  in  Germany, 
an  obligatory  occupation  of  the  evening.  There  were  many 
drawing-rooms  open  to  those  who  cared  not  for  the  play,  and 
there  were  the  salons  of  France,  which  depended  for  their  success 
on  the  amount  of  science  brought  by  the  hostess  in  the  choice 
of  her  friends,  and  in  the  knowledge  and  tact  necessary  to  retain 
them. 

‘  What  superior  talent,’  exclaims  Fr<'nilly,  ‘  did  not  these 
‘  hostesses  display — a  talent  all  the  greater  that  it  had  not  to  be 
‘  perceived  !  The  duty  was  difficult  of  accomplishment.  The 
‘hostess  had  to  captivate  her  guests — to  direct,  to  prolong, 
‘  to  shorten,  or  to  renew  a  conversation ;  to  have  a  smile  or  a 
‘  word  for  all  and  each ;  to  know  how,  by  a  word  or  a  sign,  to 
‘  introduce  a  third  party  into  the  discussions  of  others  ;  how  to 
‘  place  him  in  contact  with  them,  and  how  to  make  him  known 
‘without  either  naming  or  formally  introducing  him.’  It  was 
an  art  of  its  own,  and  probably  to  its  possession,  even  more  than 
to  her  beauty,  has  Madame  Recamier  owed  the  quasi-historical 
place  she  holds  in  French  History,  and  the  universal  admiration 
she  inspired  at  all  times,  whether  in  wealth  or  in  poverty. 

It  was  much  the  same  in  the  provinces,  except  as  regards 
the  salons,  which,  however,  found  their  semi-equivalent  in  those 
hours  after  supper  which  writers  of  Memoirs  so  love  to  recall. 
Before  the  Revolution,  ‘  that  great  upheaval  of  social  education,’ 
people  of  name  and  fortune  did  not  consider  themselves  to  be 
exiled  in  the  little  provincial  capitals  near  which  they  had  their 
ch&teaux.  It  was  much  like  country  life  in  England  before  the 
days  of  railways.  ‘  On  n’etait  pas  Franrais  en  masse  et  p^le- 
‘  mHe  ;  they  were  Poitevins,  Bretons,  Bourguignons,  or  Picards,’ 
just  as  we  were  Norfolk,  Yorkshire,  or  Berkshire — all  English¬ 
men,  nevertheless,  keeping  up,  by  reason  of  name,  fortune, 
alliances,  and  friendships,  relations  with  the  capital  and  the  Court. 
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Hence  that  easy  life,  that  polite  demeanour  which  made  pro¬ 
vincial  society  not  different  from  that  of  Paris,  and  still  so  agree¬ 
able.  Its  principal  hour  of  recreation,  as  in  Paris,  was  ‘  I’heure 
‘  des  soupers  :  soupers  solides,  elegants,  recherches,’  which  made 
so  much  impression  on  Frenilly  that  he  declares  them  to  have 
been  for  forty  years  in  France  ‘  la  perfection  de  I’esprit  social,’ 
and  that  ‘  la  societe  a  pris  fin  avec  eux.’ 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  salons  of  France, 
Mesdames  de  Vinde,  de  la  Briche,  de  Simiane,  successors  of 
Madame  du  Deffand  and  Madame  Geoffrin,  that  we  may  be 
excused  for  not  doing  more  than  express  a  regret  that  the  temper 
of  the  age  throughout  Europe  is  no  longer  such — at  all  events, 
seemingly  so — as  to  make  ladies  anxious  to  efface  themselves  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  brilliancy  of  their  acquaintances  or  to 
exert  their  own  talents  in  the  discovery  of  genius.  ‘  Les  soupers 
‘  fins,’  where  more  wit  than  wine  was  expended,  have  gone  the 
way  of  all  things  so  far  as  wit  is  concerned.  Their  intellectual 
delights  are  replaced  by  restaurant  glare  and  frippery,  and  as 
yet  Vatel  has  not  a  successor  to  kill  himself  ‘  pour  un  plat 
‘  manque.’  No  one  apparently  has  art  sufficiently  at  heart  to 
commit  suicide  for  a  solecism.  It  may  be  an  improvement 
materially ;  but  it  does  not  make  for  greatness,  and  it  is 
humiliating  to  think  that  neither  in  England  nor  in  France  is 
there  at  this  moment,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  million¬ 
aires  by  the  score  and  beautiful  women  by  the  dozen,  a  single 
lady  of  rank  or  fashion,  or  even  ordinary  education,  who  could 
collect  in  her  drawing-room  all  at  once  the  heterogeneous  talent 
which  met  in  the  salon  of  the  lady  of  humble  birth,  Madame 
Recamier,  or  of  ‘  la  plus  laide  fille  de  France,’  Madame  de 
Stael,  or  of  the  ‘  loveliest  and  stupidest  woman  ’  in  Europe,  la 
Princesse  de  Talleyrand,  or  of  Madame  de  Remusat,  or  Madame 
Rumford,  or  a  score  of  others,  all  dead  and  gone,  carrying 
the  secret  of  their  attractiveness  not  only  to  the  grave,  but,  it 
is  feared,  to  eternal  oblivion. 

One  of  the  best  portraits  of  Madame  Recamier — and  there 
are  many — is  from  the  pen  of  Madame  de  Boigne.  It  is  worthy 
of  reproduction.  On  seeing  her  for  the  first  time  she  was  struck 
with  her  beauty.  Not  long  after,  Madame  Recamier,  having 
meanwhile  lost  her  husband  and  her  fortune,  Madame  de  Boigne 
was  still  more  struck  with  her  noble  character,  and  exclaims  : 

‘  She  is  the  veritable  type  of  woman  such  as  she  was  fashioned 
by  the  Creator  for  the  happiness  of  man.  She  possesses  all  the 
charms,  the  virtues,  the  weaknesses,  and  inconsistencies  of  such 
a  woman.  Had  she  been  a  wife  and  mother  her  fate  would  have 
been  different,  her  happiness  greater  and  her  reputation  less,  but 
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having  missed  that  vocation  of  nature  she  had  to  find  compensa¬ 
tion  in  society.  She  is  coquetry  personified ;  she  carries  it  to  the 
point  of  genius  and  thus  becomes  the  admirable  chief  of  a  detestable 
school.  All  the  women  who  tried  to  imitate  her  have  fallen  into 
intrigue  and  disorder,  whereas  she  has  issued  pure  from  the  furnace 
into  which  it  was  an  amusement  for  her  to  plunge.  This  coquetry 
is  not  the  result  of  a  cold  heart :  it  is  rather  the  daughter  of  bene¬ 
volence  than  of  vanity.  She  much  prefers  to  be  loved  than  admired, 
and  the  sentiment  is  so  natural  that  she  always  has  a  little  affection 
and  much  sympathy  to  bestow  on  all  her  admirers  in  return  for  the 
homages  she  seeks  to  obtain.  Thus  her  eoquetry  is  foreign  to  that 
egotism  which  usually  accompanies  it,  and,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  is  not  positively  arid.  The  result  is  that  she  has  preserved  the 
attachment  of  almost  every  man  who  has  been  in  love  with  her. 

‘  Every  one  has  vaunted  her  incomparable  beauty,  her  great 
charity,  her  gentleness  ;  many  have  praised  her  wit.  Few,  however, 
have  been  able  to  discover  the  greatness  of  her  heart,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  her  character,  the  soundness  of  her  judgement,  and 
the  equity  of  her  mind. 

This  is  a  charming  tribute  by  one  woman  to  another,  and  is 
probably  as  true  in  substance  as  it  is  graceful  in  form.  Two  such 
different  men  as  Benjamin  Constant  and  Chateaubriand  were  her 
most  devoted  admirers.  The  one  is  styled  by  de  FreniUy  a 
‘  reptile  venimeux,  whose  livid  and  hideous  countenance  seemed 
‘  saturated  with  cruelty,  impudence,  hatred,  and  envy,’  while  the 
other  was  ‘  a  two-sided  personality — bon  enfant,  naif,  gai,  riant 
‘  et  jouant  A.  des  riens  ’  on  the  one  hand,  and  ‘  homme  barde, 
‘  pique,  gonfle,  et  bourre  d’orgueil  on  the  other.’  To  soothe  so 
many  ruffles  must  have  been  a  Herculean  task  indeed,  and  we 
may  well  believe  that  Madame  Recamier  was  truly,  as  has  been 
said,  ‘  a  woman  issued  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator.’ 

The  faults  and  virtues  of  eminent  men,  results  of  the  restless 
uncertainty  of  their  time,  illustrate  and  excuse  the  divergent 
opinions  of  diarists.  We  can,  therefore,  sympathise  with  the 
deputy  who  wished  for  better  times  before  he  could  erect  a 
gallows  to  hang  both  Benjamin  Constant  and  Chateaubriand, 
or  anyone  else.  Perhaps  the  memory  of  Madame  Recamier’s 
sweetness  of  temperament  may  even  dispose  us  to  forget  the  mis¬ 
chievous  weakness  of  French  rulers  in  the  past,  the  horrors  of  the 
struggle  for  a  liberty  not  even  yet  attained  or  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  in  France,  and  the  suicidal  feud  of  aristocratic  circles  more 
Royalist  than  the  King,  and  as  guilty  of  the  fall  of  la  Restauration 
as  were  the  people  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  Light  has  pain¬ 
fully  made  its  way  out  of  the  chaos,  but  the  Memoirs  of  the  day 
reveal  the  diflBculties  encountered  in  the  process,  and  the  mistakes 
even  of  the  best-thinking  men.  Errare  humanum  est  will  remain 
true  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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Art.  VIII.— early  LONDON. 

1.  Early  London :  Prehistoric,  Roman,  Saxon  and  Norman. 

Bv  Sir  Walter  Besant.  London  :  Adam  and  Charles 
Black,  1908. 

2.  The  Governance  of  London.  Studies  on  the  place  occupied  by 

London  in  English  Institutions.  By  George  Laurence 
Gomme.  With  Maps.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1907. 

3.  London.  By  W.  J.  Loftie,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  London  :  Long¬ 

mans,  Green  and  Co.,  1887. 

4.  London,  Past  and  Present.  Its  History,  Associations,  and 

Traditions.  By  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.  3  vols. 
London  :  John  Murray,  1891. 

Q  LOWLY  and  surely  the  history  of  London  is  being  written  by 
^  students  and  enthusiasts  :  and  the  enthusiasm  evoked  by 
the  greatness  of  the  theme  has  been  a  factor  of  incalculable 
importance  in  sustaining  the  students  in  the  immensity  of  their 
task.  No  city  in  the  history  of  the  civilised  world  has  ever 
approached  in  size  and  importance  modern  London.  It  came 
into  existence  from  its  central  position  on  the  main  highways 
of  this  sea-girt  isle.  It  slowly  developed  into  the  market-place 
of  the  world.  It  has  become  the  centre  of  financial  power.  Its 
influence  throughout  the  world  is  almost  supreme,  and,  as  Mr. 
Loftie  says,  ‘  no  potentate  inspires  half  the  deference  which  is 
‘  offered  to  the  financial  power  of  London.’ 

The  latest  published  volume  of  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  magnum 
opus  ‘  The  Survey  of  London  ’  appears  to  have  been  capably 
edited  from  bis  unfinished  work,  and  forms  a  handsome  finish  to 
the  series  already  published,  in  which  he  dealt  with  London  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  in  the  time  of 
the  Tudors,  and  in  medieval  times.  The  opening  chapter  of 
‘  Early  London,’  written  by  Professor  Bonney  upon  the  geology 
of  London,  adds  great  value  to  the  volume,  which  is  profusely 
adorned  with  illustrations  reproduced  from  ancient  MSS.  and 
works  dealing  with  the  history  and  antiquities  of  London. 
Mr.  Gomme’s  volume,  however,  will  probably  be  preferred  by 
students,  for  it  is  pre-eminently  the  work  of  a  scholar  whose 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject  has  been  tempered  and  restrained  by 
his  judicial  faculties. 

Professor  Bonney  invites  us  to  picture  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
‘  as  it  was  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  when  the  uplands 
‘  north  of  the  river  were  covered  by  a  dense  forest,  and  the 
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‘  Andreds  Wald  (as  it  was  afterwards  named)  extended  from  the 
Sussex  coast  to  the  slopes  of  the  Kentish  Downs.’  Through 
this  valley  the  Thames  must  have  flowed 

‘  in  a  channel  broader  but  straighter  than  its  present  one,  a  channel 
which  is  now  indicated  by  a  tract  of  alluvial  land  a  few  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  valley,  and  but  little  above  high-water  mark.  .  .  . 
The  most  marked  indication  of  this  alluvial  plain  begins  about  a 
mile  below  London  Bridge.  Here  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is 
formed,  as  it  has  been  from  the  bend  at  Hungerford  Bridge,  by  a 
terrace  ranging  at  first  from  about  25  feet  to  40  feet  above  mean 
tide  level,  a  most  important  physical  feature,  for  it  determined  the 
site  of  London.’ 

This  terrace  consisted  for  a  couple  of  miles  inland  mainly  of  a 
flint  gravel,  more  or  less  sandy,  seldom  exceeding  twenty  feet 
in  thickness,  and  rested  upon  the  tenacious  London  clay.  In  this 
gravel  terrace  the  rain  water  is  readily  absorbed,  but  is  arrested 
by  the  underlying  clay.  Shallow  wells  thus  pelded  a  good 
supply  for  the  ne^s  of  the  earliest  inhabitants.  The  principal 
stream  that  cut  across  this  terrace  had  its  rise  on  the  slopes  of 
Hampstead  and  Highgate,  and  found  its  way  into  the  Thames 
under  the  name  of  the  Fleet ;  *  and  for  centuries  formed  the 
western  boundary  of  medieval  London.  But  a  more  important 
stream,  the  Walbrook,  which  rose  in  the  Moor  to  the  north  of 
Roman  London,  and  emptied  itself  into  the  Thames  in  the 
proximity  of  Cannon  Street  Station,  formed  at  its  mouth  the 
earliest  port  of  London.  Sir  Walter  Besant  quotes  f  Sir  William 
Tite  (‘  Antiquities  Found  in  the  Royal  Exchange  ’)  to  prove 
that  the  Walbrook  was  of  a  size  far  larger  than  has  been  usually 
supposed.  From  the  sewerage  excavations  made  in  Tower 
Royal  and  in  Cloak  Lane, 

‘  the  channel  of  the  Walbrook  was  found  to  be  248  feet  wide,  filled 
with  made  earth  and  mud,  placed  in  horizontal  layers,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  quantity  of  black  timber  of  small  scantling.  ...  A  record 
cited  by  Stow  proves  that  this  river  was  crossed  by  several  stone 
bridges,  for  which  especial  keepers  were  appointed,’ 

and  that  it  was  navigable  up  to  the  City  wall  on  the  north  is  said 
to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  finding  of  a  keel,  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  a  house  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Moorgate 
Street. 

The  Lea  can  hardly  be  considered  a  river  of  early  London. 

*  So  called  because  its  mouth  was  a  ‘  fleet  ’  or  channel  covered 
with  shallow  water  at  high  tide.  Early  London,  p.  27. 

I  Early  London,  p.  29. 
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The  suburbs  around  it  have  grown  up  within  the  memory  of 
men  still  living.  Its  marshes,  some  of  which  remain,  formerly 
constituted  a  valuable  defence  to  the  east  of  the  City.  The  river 
itself  was  broad  and  deep,  and  almost  without  fords,  at  any  rate 
as  far  north  as  Ware.  But  to  the  west  of  London  there  were  two 
streams  that  were  intimately  associated  with  its  early  days.  The 
Tyburn,  rising  to  the  west  of  the  Fleet  (or  the  River  of  Wells, 
as  it  was  call^,  from  receiving  streamlets  from  so  many  wells)  * 
and  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  district  now  known  as  St.  John’s 
Wood,  has  left  its  memory  in  the  name  given  to  Tyburn  Gallows, 
or  Tyburn  Tree,  the  celebrated  gallows  or  public  place  of  execu¬ 
tion  for  criminals  convicted  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Crossing 
Oxford  Street  (formerly  called  Tyburn  Road)  this  stream  made 
its  way  past  Lower  Brook  Street,  through  the  hollow  of  Picca¬ 
dilly  (Tyburn  Lane)  into  the  Green  Park,  where  it  expanded  into 
a  marsh,  and  eventually  found  its  way  into  the  Thames  by  three 
separate  streams.  The  first  formed  the  northern  limit  of  Thorney 
— ^the  isle  of  Brambles — and  emptied  into  the  river  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Westminster  Bridge ;  the  second  ran  south  and  west, 
surrounding  Thorney  (the  site  of  the  Abbey)  on  the  west  and  south, 
and  entering  the  Thames  along  the  line  of  Great  College  Street ; 
and  the  third  continued  still  further  to  the  south,  running  into 
the  Thames  at  a  place  called  in  later  times  King’s  Scholars’ 
Pond,  a  little  below  Chelsea,!  but  above  the  present  Vauxhall 
Bridge. 

The  other  stream,  which  probably  derived  its  name  of  ‘  the 
‘  Westbourne  ’  from  flowing  to  the  west  of  the  Tybourne,  has 
left  its  memory  in  ‘  Kilburn  ’  (where  the  stream  was  joined  by  a 
rivulet  from  Frognal),  ‘  Westbourne  ’  Terrace,  ‘  Knightsbridge  ’ 
from  the  bridge  which  was  built  over  it  on  its  emerging  from 
Hyde  Park,  where  it  is  yet  in  evidence  as  the  Serpentine. 
This  stream  also  entered  the  Thames,  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  Chelsea  Hospital,  forming  from  Knightsbridge  to  the  river 
the  western  boundary  of  Westminster. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Walbrook  as  the  most  famous  of 

*  Early  London,  p.  27.  ‘  The  wells  which  gave  the  Fleet  river 
one  of  its  names  were  Clerkenwell,  Skinnerswell,  Fagswell,  Godwell, 
Loderswell,  Radwell,  Bridewell,  St.  Chad’s  Well.  At  its  mouth  the 
stream  was  broad  enough  and  deep  enough  to  be  navigable  for  a 
short  distance.  It  became,  however,  in  later  times  nothing  better 
than  an  open  pestilential  sewer.’  .  .  .  After  the  Fire  the  banks 
were  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  on  either  side  and  allowed  of  wharves 
being  built  upon  them.  Between  1737  and  1765  the  canal  was 
covered  over. 

!  London  Past  and  Present,  vol.  iii.  p.  413. 
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London’s  rivers  that  feed  the  Thames.  At  its  mouth,  Dowgate, 
the  earliest  of  London’s  docks,  or  ports,  was  constructed.  When 
the  Romans  first  built  their  fortress,  or  citadel,  the  Walbrook 
was  the  western  limit.  When,  three  hundred  years  later,  the 
Roman  colony  ‘  Lundinium  Augusta  ’  was  surrounded  with  its 
famous  wall,  the  Walbrook  passed  through  the  centre  of  the 
fortified  area.  It  was  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Walbrook  that 
Sir  Walter  Besant  beheved  the  prehistoric  Londoners — in  his 
opinion  ‘  lake-dwellers  ’ — made  their  first  settlement.  He  ad¬ 
mits  that  his  theory  needs  confirmation,  but  he  claims  that  the 
conditions  existing  at  Glastonbury — undoubtedly  the  home  of 
lake-dwellers — were  reproduced  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
in  the  midst  of  the  I.ondon  marshes.  But  he  stands  on  firmer 
ground  when  he  urges  that  the  two  hillocks  overhanging  the 
mouth  of  the  Walbrook  were  exactly  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  primitive  men. 

‘  Hunters  from  the  forest  discovered  these  two  hilltops,  with  the 
moorland  and  the  woods  behind,  and  the  river  and  the  marsh  in 
front.  They  came ;  they  built  their  fort,  protected  partly  by  the 
steeply-sloping  sides  to  south  and  east,  partly  by  stockade  and 
trench  ;  and  they  called  the  place  Llyn-Din,  the  Lake  Fortress.’ 

In  course  of  time  merchant  adventurers  from  the  Continent, 
who,  coasting  round  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Britain,  had 
found  the  passage  between  Thanet  and  the  mainland,  and  so 
had  entered  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  opened  up  trade  with 
the  descendants  of  these  earliest  of  I.ondoners.  The  islanders 
had  iron,  skins,  and  slaves  captured  in  war,  to  dispose  of  in 
return  for  the  tempting  wares  offered  by  their  German  or  Gaulish 
visitors.  Sir  Walter  claims  that  before  Londoners  commenced 
their  foreign  trade,  the  people  who  congregated  on  Thorney — 
which  he  considers  to  have  been  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length  and  rather  less  in  breadth, — the  lowest  point  at  which 
the  Thames  was  fordable  at  low  water,  had  already  engaged  in 
dealings  with  the  foreigners.  He  maintains  that  before  the  Port 
of  London  came  into  existence,  the  Watling  Street  had  been  so 
successfully  constructed  as  to  enable  the  folk  dwelling  far  to  the 
north  and  west  of  the  Thames  for  a  brief  season  in  the  year 
to  send  their  surplus  stock  of  metals,  skins,  and  other  less  im¬ 
portant  products  down  to  the  coast.  As  the  ford  of  the  Thames 
was  only  passable  at  low  water,  it  followed  that  a  considerable 
concourse  of  folk  might  at  times  be  assembled  between  the 
tides.  Occasionally  many  of  those  on  their  way  to  the  coast 
may  have  had  to  wait  sufficiently  long  to  need  supplies  and 
shelter,  in  which  case  a  class  of  traders  would  soon  gather  on  the 
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island  to  attend  to  their  wants,  Thorney  may  thus  have  become 
a  half-way  station  to  the  sea.  It  undoubtedly  lay  on  the  original 
native  track  known  in  after  times  as  the  Watling  Street.  This 
highway  from  the  centre  of  Britain  approached  London  along 
the  modern  Edgware  Road,  and  down  the  site  of  Park  Lane 
to  the  great  marsh  where  the  Tybourne  divided  its  main  stream 
and,  on  the  shore  of  the  Thames,  formed  the  Isle  of  Brambles, 
or  Thorney.  It  was  not  mitil  foreign  vessels  had  found  their 
way  up  the  Thames,  and  the  port  of  Dowgate  had  become  a 
well-known  rendezvous,  that  traders  assembled  in  sufl&cient 
numbers  to  necessitate  the  formation  of  the  branch  line  of  the 
Watling  Street,  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn  along  Holborn  and 
Oxford  Street.  It  appears  clear,  however,  that  long  before  the 
Romans  came  as  invaders,  the  traders  of  Britain  had  entered  upon 
a  busy  commerce  with  the  merchants  of  the  Continent.  We  can 
tlms  understand  Tacitus  writing  of  London  in  a.d.  62,  that 
though  it  was  no  Colony  of  the  Romans,  it  was  yet  famous  for  its 
great  multitude  of  merchants,  provision,  and  intercourse ;  and 
we  can  reconcile  with  this  fact  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  theory  that 

‘  the  trade  of  London  was  nothing  more  than  an  annual  fair  held 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  frequented  by  the  foreign 
merchants  bringing  their  imports  and  carrying  off  the  exports  in 
their  vessels,  and  by  the  traders  who  led  their  long  processions  of 
pack-horses  and  slaves  from  the  country  to  the  Port,  arriving  at  the 
time  when  the  ships  were  due.’  * 

This  annual  fair  having  been  probably  established  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Walbrook,  at  that  time  a  considerable  stream 
and  not  easily  crossed,  would  account  for  the  Romans  having 
built  their  camp  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream. 

At  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea  (a.d.  61) 
the  citadel  had  not  been  built,  for  Suetonius  Paulinus,  having 
made  forced  marches  from  North  Wales  on  learning  of  the 
massacre  at  Camulodunum  (Colchester),  found  London  indefen¬ 
sible,  and  his  retirement  was  followed  by  a  massacre  by  the 
British  warriors  of  all  the  inhabitants  who  had  remained  in  the 
settlement.  The  Romans,  having  now  been  engaged  in  subju¬ 
gating  Britain  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  since  the  landing  of 
Aulus  Plautius  in  a.d.  43,  had  probably  made  considerable 
headway  with  their  system  of  military  ro^.  In  all  likelihood 
these  roads  more  or  less  followed  the  lines  of  existing  British 
tracks  and  led  to  the  chief  centres  of  population  in  the 
island.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  they  converged  upon  London, 
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which  in  this  respect  stood  alone  among  the  towns  of  Roman 
Britain. 

These  highways  are  laid  down  in  Guest’s  “  Origines  Celtic*.” 
They  connect  the  City  with  every  part  of  the  island  :  on  the  north¬ 
east  with  Colchester ;  on  the  north  with  Lincoln  and  York  ;  on  the 
north-west  with  Uriconium  (Wroxeter),  for  Shrewsbury  and  Wales 
and  Ireland ;  on  the  west  with  Silchester,  for  Winchester  and 
Salisbury ;  on  the  south-east  with  (Rochester,  Canterbury  and) 
Richborough,  Dover  and  Lymne.’  * 

It  thus  became  imperative  to  fortify  London,  and  the  citadel 
was  built  probably  before  the  close  of  the  first  century.  Suflh- 
cient  remains  of  the  foundations  of  the  wall  have  been  found  to 
enable  us  to  locate  the  site  with  exactitude.  From  the  left 
bank  of  the  Walbrook  the  river  front  of  the  fortress  ran  as  far 
east  as  St.  Dunstan’s  Hill.  Here  funeral  remains  have  been 
found,  and  it  is  a  well-recognised  fact  that  the  Romans  never 
buried  their  dead  within  the  walls.  Probably,  therefore,  St. 
Dunstan’s,  near  the  Tower,  formed  the  south-eastern  limit  of  the 
citadel  wall,  which  more  or  less  followed  the  line  of  Mincing  Lane  t 
on  its  eastern  side  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Fen- 
church  Street,  thence  it  ran  due  west  (a  little  south  of  Lom¬ 
bard  Street),  its  course  being  defended  on  the  north  by  a  ditch, 
or  stream,  which  has  left  its  memory  in  Langbourn  Ward,  one  of 
the  twenty-six  wards  of  London.  Stow  says  of  Langbourn  Ward 
that  it  derived  its  name  from 

‘  a  long  bourne  of  sweet  water,  which  of  old  time  breaking  out  into 
Fenchurch  Street,  ran  down  the  same  street  and  Lombard  Street 
to  the  west  end  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth’s  church,  where  turning 
south,  and  breaking  into  small  shares,  rills,  or  streams,  it  left  the 


*  Early  London,  p.  94.  See  p.  93  for  an  admirable  map  showing 
these  roads. 

t  This  thoroughfare,  which  now  forms  the  great  market  for 
tea,  sugar,  spices,  and  Colonial  produce  generally,  was  formerly 
known  as  ‘  Mincheon  Lane,  so  called  of  tenements  there  some 
time  pertaining  to  the  Minchuns  or  Nuns  of  St.  Helen’s  in  Bishopsgate 
Street.  ...  In  this  lane  of  old  time  dwelt  divers  strangers,  born  of 
Genoa  and  those  parts ;  these  were  commonly  called  Galley-men, 
as  men  that  came  up  in  the  galleys,  brought  up  wines  and  other 
merchandizes  which  they  landed  in  Thames  Street  at  a  place  called 
Galley  Key ;  they  had  a  certain  coin  of  silver  amongst  themselves, 
which  were  half-pence  of  Genoa,  and  were  called  Galley-half-pence  ; 
these  half-pence  were  forbidden  in  the  13th  of  Henry  IV  and 
again  by  Parliament  in  the  4th  of  Henry  V.’  Stow,  p.  50,  quoted 
by  Wheatley  in  ‘  London  Past  and  Present,’  vol.  ii.  p.  547. 
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name  of  Share-bome  Lane  [Sherborne  Lane]  or  South  Borne  Lane 
(as  I  have  read)  because  it  ran  south  to  the  river  of  Thames.’  * 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  wall  of  the  citadel  followed  its  course 
(and  perhaps  continued  it)  until  it  reached  the  Walbrook,  when 
it  turned  due  south  till  it  met  the  riverside  wall.  The  length  of 
the  area  enclosed  within  the  Citadel,  or  ‘  fortress  ’  as  we  should 
call  so  large  a  space,  was  somewhat  over  700  yards,  and  its 
breadth  about  500  yards.  There  was  thus  ample  room  for  all 
the  official  residences  of  a  Roman  colony,  as  well  as  for  barrack 
accommodation  for  a  sufficient  garrison.  Sir  Walter  Besant 
says  that  within  the  limits  of  this  fortified  area  have  been  found 

‘  the  foundations  of  a  great  hall  larger  than  Westminster  Hall. 
It  had  rooms  and  offices  round  it ;  it  had  a  place  of  commerce  where 
were  the  shops,  the  verandahs  or  cloisters  in  which  the  lawyers,  the 
orators,  the  rhetoricians,  and  the  poets  walked  and  talked.  Near 
at  hand  the  guards  of  the  Vicarius  had  their  barracks.’  f 

Under  the  protection  of  this  fortress  villas  were  built  outside 
the  walls  for  the  more  wealthy  class  of  colonists.  To  the  west 
of  the  Walbrook  the  poorer  class  of  folk  appear  to  have  had 
their  quarters.  All  round  the  walls  of  the  fortress  sepulchral 
remains  have  been  discovered.  Along  the  river  front  were  three 
docks:  Dowgate,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Walbrook; 
Billingsgate,  constructed  so  soon  as  ships  found  it  difficult 
to  pass  under  the  Bridge,  which  was  buUt,  probably,  when  the 
fortress  was  completed,  or  perhaps  even  with  the  object  of 
bringing  materials  for  the  wall  from  the  Kentish  quarries ; 
and,  much  later.  Queen  Hythe  (formerly  known  as  Edred’s 
Hythe).  These  ports  were  constructed  by 

‘  cutting  out  the  soft  foreshore  and  then  banking  it  up  with  strong 
piles  of  timber.  Piles  and  beams  were  also  driven  in  on  either  side 
for  the  support  of  quays,  which  could  thus  be  extended  indefinitely. 

.  .  .  Along  the  quays  were  moored  the  ships.  On  the  quay  stood 
sheds  for  warehouses  in  a  line.  Behind  these  warehouses  were 
barracoons  for  the  reception  of  the  slaves  waiting  to  be  transported 
to  some  other  part  of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  The  streets  behind  the 
warehouses  were  narrow  and  steep,  the  houses  in  them  were  mean. 
Everywhere  within  the  area  afterwards  enclosed  by  the  w’all  were 
villas,  some  small,  some  large  and  stately.  It  was  a  noisy  city, 
always  a  noisy  city.  The  sailors  and  the  stevedores  and  the  porters 
sang  in  chorus  as  they  worked  ;  the  carts  rolled  slowly  and  noisily 
along  the  few  streets  broad  enough  to  let  them  pass  ;  mules  in  single 

*  London  Past  and  Present,  vol.  ii.  p.  365. 
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file  carried  bales  in  and  out  of  the  city ;  slaves  marched  in  bound 
and  fettered ;  in  the  smaller  houses  or  in  workshops  every  kind  of 
trade  was  carried  on  noisily.’  * 

Such  is  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  description  of  London  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  In  his  opinion,  not  only 
the  wall  but  the  temples  and  buildings  enclosed  by  it  were 
demolished  by  the  inhabitants  when,  in  an  hour  of  panic,  they 
determined  to  build  a  wall  sufficiently  ample  to  enclose  the 
city,  which  had  rapidly  grown  up  to  the  north  of  the  fortress 
as  far  as  the  Moor,  and  westward  to  the  Fleet  river.  His  theory 
is  plausible,  but  in  our  opinion  not  probable.f  He  agrees  with 
the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Tite  that  the  Wall  of  London — not 
the  Citadel  wall — was  built  somewhere  about  the  year  360  a.p., 
or  almost  exactly  300  years  after  the  building  of  the  citadel. 
It  was  a  sign  of  the  waning  power  of  the  Roman  name,  which  was 
no  longer  held  in  sufficient  dread  to  secure  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  the  city  from  a  sudden  rush  of  barbarians  from  the 
north,  or  of  piratical  hordes  from  across  the  seas.  Until  the 
Romans,  by  their  magnificent  military  highways,  had  made  it 
possible  for  vast  bodies  of  men  to  approach  London,  its  very 
inaccessibility  save  by  the  forest  tracks  had  proved  its  best  de¬ 
fence.  By  means  of  the  Great  North  Road  the  Piets  and  Scots, 
moving  with  the  speed  of  men  unencumbered  with  baggage,  were 
enabled  to  descend  upon  the  central  parts  of  the  island  upon  the 
heels  of  those  who  carried  the  alarm  of  their  approach.  With 
equal  facility  the  pirates  from  the  North  Sea  were  able  to  ap¬ 
proach  London,  whether  they  landed  in  Essex  and  used  Icknield 
Street  and  the  Ermyn  Way,  or  whether  they  descended  upon 
the  shores  of  Kent  and  raided  along  the  Watling  Street. 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain 
London  Wall  was  erected.  A  succinct  account  of  its  course  is 
as  follows.  J 

‘  Starting  from  the  Tower,  it  ran  in  a  straight  line  a  little  west 
of  north-west  to  Aldgate  ;  then  it  bent  more  to  the  west  and  ran  in 
a  curve  to  Bishopsgate ;  thence  nearly  in  a  straight  line  west  by 
north  to  St.  Giles’s  Churchyard,  where  it  turned  south  ;  at  Aldersgate 

*  Early  London,  pp.  82,  83. 

t  In  324  Christianity  was  recognised  as  the  religion  of  the  State. 
It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  pagan  temples  may  have  been  demolished 
and  used  by  the  newly  converted,  in  the  very  excess  of  zeal,  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  wall  by  which  the  heathen  invaders 
were  to  be  kept  out  of  the  Christian  city.  But  common  sense 
scarcely  admits  of  Sir  Walter’s  theory. 

J  Early  London,  p.  115. 
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it  ran  west  again  as  far  as  a  little  north  of  Newgate,  where  it  turned 
south  once  more,  crossed  Ludgate  Hill,  and  in  ancient  times  reached 
the  river  a  httle  to  the  east  of  the  Fleet,  leaving  a  corner,  formerly 
a  swampy  bank  of  the  Fleet,  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Dominicans.  Fragments  of  the  wall  still  exist  at  All  Hallows 
Church,  at  St.  Alphege  Churchyard,  in  St.  Giles’s  Churchyard,  and 
at  the  Post  Office,  St.  Martin’s-le-6rand,  while  excavations  have  laid 
bare  portions  in  many  other  places.’ 

Within  a  hundred  years  of  the  building  of  the  wall  the  Romans 
had  retired  from  Britain,  and  London  speedily  ceased  to  be 
of  any  importance,  even  if  it  was  not  actually  deserted,  as  Sir 
Walter  Besant  declares  it  to  have  been.  London  had  been 
foupded  as  a  centre  of  trade ;  as  its  trade  grew  it  became  more 
important :  its  inhabitants  were  mainly  traders ;  it  was  not  the 
military  capital  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain  ;  until  late  in  the 
Roman  occupation,  it  was  not  even  the  headquarters  of  the  civil 
administration.  It  flourished,  therefore,  so  long  as  the  trade 
of  the  Island  developed;  it  decayed  immediately  upon  the 
cessation  of  trade  consequent  upon  the  irruption  of  the  barbaric 
Saxon  hordes,  and  for  a  long  period  it  ceases  to  be  mentioned 
in  any  contemporary  record.  It  had  never  become  a  Roman 
municipium,  but  had  been  recognised  as  a  colonia.  Both 
these  classes  of  towns  enjoyed  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens. 
They  had  their  own  government  exempt  from  the  control  of 
Imperial  officers.  When  the  Romans  left  Britain  there  were 
more  than  fifty  established  centres  of  population — known  as 
civitates,  municipia,  colonice* — constituted  upon  the  lines  of 
Roman  government.  All  these  towns,  as  we  may  call  them 
generically,  offered  attractions  to  the  invading  Saxons,  Angles, 

*  The  ‘  colonies  ’  of  Rome  served  three  separate  purposes  :  first, 
they  were  used  as  fortified  posts  in  a  recently  conquered  country; 
secondly,  they  were  formed  out  of  districts  upon  which  the  over¬ 
flow  of  the  poorer  population  of  Rome  were  settled ;  and  thirdly, 
they  consisted  of  settlements  for  veterans  who,  having  served  their 
time  with  the  eagles,  had  to  be  provided  for  by  the  State.  Hence 
we  find  that  in  Britain  there  were  colonies  of  Moorish  auxiliaries 
settled  at  Watchcross,  of  Spaniards  at  Pevensey,  of  Dalmatians  at 
Broughton  (Pearson,  ‘  History  of  England,’  i.  43).  From  this 
cause  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  there  was  no  national  spirit 
existing  to  bind  the  scattered  ‘  towns  ’  together  even  for  the  purpose 
of  defence.  They  were  taken  in  detail,  overwhelmed  by  successive 
irruptions  of  the  barbarians  from  across  the  North  Sea,  and  their 
inhabitants  having  been  slaughtered,  or  terrified  into  precipitate 
flight,  the  buildings  were  given  to  the  flames,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
very  sites  almost  obliterated. 
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or  Jutes ;  and,  there  being  no  organised  system  of  defence  in 
Britain  after  the  recall  of  the  legions,  the  whole  country  was 
devastated  and  its  trade  absolutely  destroyed. 

Lundinium  Augusta,  as  Roman  London  came  to  be  called 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  was  the  largest  Roman 
city  in  Britain.  No  traces  of  it  remain  above  ground  save 
London  Stone,  which  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  moved  from  the  south  side  of  Cannon  Street  to  its  present 
position  in  the  wall  of  St.  Swithin’s  Church.  Mr.  Gomme  con¬ 
siders  that  originally  it  was  set  up  as  a  boundary  stone  marking 
the  entry  into  the  inner  city  from  its  Pomoerium.* * * §  To  the 
sacredness  attaching  to  the  stones  marking  the  boundaries  of 
a  district  in  Roman  times,  Mr.  Gomme  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  London  Stone  owed  its  survival  until  such  time  as  a  Saxon 
village  was  established  in  its  vicinity,  when  it  became  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Teutonic  usage  the  sacred  stone  to  which  the  head 
man  of  the  village  made  an  offering  once  a  year.f  This  custom 
possibly  survived  through  the  centuries  and  was  reproduced  in 
1450,  when  Cade,  having  forced  his  way  into  London,  proceeded 
direct  to  London  Stone,  and  having  struck  it  with  his  sword, 
declared,  ‘  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city.’  To  make  this 
possibility  more  like  a  probability,  Mr.  Gomme  quotes  the 
fact  that  at  Bovey  Tracy  the  Mayor  used  to  ride  round  the 
stone  cross  on  mayor’s  day  and  strike  it  with  his  stick  to  proclaim 
his  authority.!  Among  other  customs  adopted  on  Mayor’s 
Monday  at  this  old  Devonshire  town  was  one  in  accordance  with 
which  the  young  men  were  induced  to  kiss  the  venerable  stone 
and  pledge  their  allegiance  to  uphold  ancient  rights  and  privi- 
leges.§ 

The  most  commonly  accepted  tradition  of  London  Stone  is 
that  it  formed  part  of  a  considerable  monument  from  which  dis¬ 
tances  were  measured  along  the  Roman  roads  leading  from 
London.  But  the  stone  remains,  whereas  the  wall  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  view,  and  its  course  can  now  best 
be  traced  in  the  external  boundaries  of  the  wards  of  the  City  of 
London.  The  significance  of  the  fact  that  these  boundaries 
all  stopped  at  the  Roman  wall  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gomme  in 

*  The  Governance  of  London,  pp.  84-86.  Mr.  Gomme  reminds 
us  that  every  Roman  town  was  provided  with  a  space  around  it 
on  which  it  was  not  permitted  to  build,  but  within  the  limits  of 
which  the  auspices  in  regard  to  all  matters  regarding  the  welfare  of 
the  city  itself  (urhana  auspicia)  might  be  taken. 

t  The  Governance  of  London,  p.  150. 

t  Ormerod,  ‘  Archaeology  of  Eastern  Dartmoor.’ 

§  The  Governance  of  London,  p.  152. 
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drawing  attention  to  certain  remarkable  topographical  featiues 
of  the  City. 

‘  Throughout  the  greater  extent  on  the  north  and  east  the  precise 
line  of  the  wall  is  indicated  by  the  streets  which  flank  the  inner 
side,  and  which  have  obviously  been  formed  and  regulated  in 
reference  to  the  wall.  Thus  throughout  what  is  called  London 
Wall,  the  houses  of  the  north  side  stand  upon  the  lower  courses 
of  the  Koman  Wall,  or  upon  the  site  where  the  masonry  has  been 
wholly  removed,  and  a  person  may  walk  from  Cripplegate  to  Tower 
Hill  upon  the  pavement  of  streets,  and  with  some  few  breaks  keep 
close  to  the  hne  of  the  ancient  wall  throughout  the  entire  distance.’  * 

The  modern  City  of  London  is  divided  into  two  portions,  known 
as  London  Within  the  Walls,  and  London  Without  the  Walls 
or  ‘  the  liberties.’  The  distinction  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  fact  that  London  Without  the  Walls  consisted  of  the 
area  outside  the  walls,  the  possession  of  which  by  an  enemy 
would  have  imperilled  the  safety  of  the  wall.  A  consideration 
of  the  map  makes  this  theory  plausible.  For  instance,  the  ward 
of  Farringdon  Without  extends  to  the  site  of  Temple  Bar,  the 
space  between  the  Bar  and  the  wall  dominating  the  approach 
both  to  Ludgate  and  Newgate.  In  Cripplegate  Without  remains 
of  a  bastion  and  outlying  defences  have  been  found.  Only  on 
the  river  side  of  the  wall,  and  where  the  wall  was  contiguous 
to  marshland  (the  Moor),  there  are  ‘  no  hberties.’  Temple  Bar 
and  Holborn  Bars,  and  other  Bars,  formed  the  entrances  to  the 
ancient  unwalled  ‘  liberties  ’  as  the  gates  gave  admittance  to 
the  walled  city. 

Now  no  Roman  city  ever  existed  that  had  not  its  place  of  public 
entertainment.  In  those  days  the  populace  delighted  in  the 
most  brutal  spectacles,  and  whereas  modern  Londoners  flock 
to  witness  circket  matches,  and  football  matches,  as  well  as 
nightly  entertainments  of  every  description,  the  Londoners  of 
Roman  days  had  to  be  content  with  such  sport  as  was  furnished 
for  them  in  the  deadly  amphitheatre.  Where  was  this  amphi¬ 
theatre  situated  ?  Mr.  Gomme  has  an  ingenious  theory  founded 
largely  upon  the  finding  of  some  gladiators’  tridents  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Bear  Garden  in  Southwark,  that  it  was  situated 
on  that  locality.  He  contends  that  this  spot,  now  an  octagonal 
space  built  round  with  houses,  was  in  former  times  covered  with 
an  octagonal  building  which  in  Tudor  times  served  as  a  theatre. 
But  in  Roman  times  it  was  probably  more  frequently  submerged 
by  the  Thames  than  not,  and  we  incline  to  the  view  advanced 
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in  ‘  Early  London  ’  that  the  amphitheatre  was  constructed  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Roman  wall  turning  south  from  Cripplegate 
to  Aldersgate  and  then  west  to  the  north  of  Newgate  Street — this 
angle  having  been  formed  in  order  to  exclude  the  amphitheatre, 
which  had  become  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  who 
were  but  recently  converted  when  they  built  the  wall.  A  re¬ 
ference  to  the  principal  cemetery  will  fitly  close  our  notice  of 
Roman  London.  It  was  situate  outside  Bishopsgate,  in  the 
modern  Spitalfields.  Stow  thus  describes  it : 

‘  a  large  Field,  of  old  time  called  Lolesworth,  now  Spittlefield,  which 
about  the  year  1576  was  broken  up  for  clay  to  make  Brick.  In  the 
digging  whereof  many  earthern  Pots  called  Urnse  were  found  full 
of  Ashes,  and  burnt  Bones  of  Men,  to  wit  of  the  Romans  that 
inhabited  here.  .  .  .  Every  of  these  Pots  had  in  them  (with  the 
Ashes  of  the  Dead)  one  Piece  of  Copper  Money,  with  the  Inscription 
of  the  Emperour  then  reigning.’ 

It  is  a  fact  of  great  political  significance  that,  notwithstanding 
the  security  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  wall,  the  gradual 
dwindling  away  of  trade — owing  to  the  retirement  of  the  legions, 
the  increasing  prevalence  of  piracy,  and  the  growing  boldness  of 
the  Saxon  invaders — speedily  reduced  the  city  to  a  condition 
of  such  utter  insignificance  that  for  150  years 

‘  writers  most  nearly  contemporary  make  no  mention  of  London  .  .  . 
We  find  Chroniclers  six  hundred  years  later  mentioning  certain 
events  of  no  importance,  and  agreeing  in  the  desertion  of  London, 
which  they  place  about  the  year  586.  The  date  signifies  little,  but 
the  reference  show’s  that  there  was  certainly  in  the  tw’elfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  a  tradition  which  pointed  to  a  period  of  ruin 
and  desertion.’  * 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  Jutes  landed  in  Britain 
at  the  instigation,  it  is  said,  of  a  British  King,  Vortigern,  who 
needed  help  to  repel  the  Piets.  It  appears  to  be  admitted  by 
most  authorities  that  they  sacked  and  burned  Durovernum 
(Canterbury)  in  their  march  along  Watling  Street  to  London, 
and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  that  the  inhabitants  of 
London  sent  out  what  forces  they  could  muster  to  prevent  their 
city  sharing  a  similar  fate.  A  battle  ensued  at  the  passage  of  the 
Cray,  a  small  river  that  empties  itself  into  Deptford  Creek. 
Whether  the  Londoners  were  assisted  by  other  British  troops 
or  not,  they  were  defeated  and  (according  to  the  ‘  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  ’)  ‘  fled  with  much  fear  to  London.’  Mr.  Gomme  argues 
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that  Crayford  was  chosen  by  the  Londoners  as  the  spot  for 
making  their  stand  against  the  invaders  because  it  was  on  the 
south-eastern  border  of  the  territorium  (or  special  property)  of  the 
Roman  city.  Over  this  territorial  area  the  citizens  held  absolute 
rights  of  hunting  and  of  using  generally  for  collective  purposes. 
But  when  the  Imperial  power  over  Britain  ceased  to  be  enforced, 
its  place  was  gradually  taken  by  that  of  the  Christian  Church, 
whose  organisation  never  failed,  and  whose  officers  were  always 
on  the  alert  for  the  enrichment  and  aggrandisement  of  Holy 
Mother  Church,  and  there  are  on  record  numerous  instances  of 
wholesale  grants  to  the  Church  of  the  territorial  lands  of  Roman 
cities.* 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  for  the  continuity  of  customs, 
observed  by  the  Romans,  throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
Mr.  Gomme  advances  the  case  of  Arthur,  son  of  Uther  Pendragon, 
and  the  mythical  hero  of  our  story-books,  whom  he  claims  to 
have  been  a  Roman  general  of  British  descent.  Just  as  the 
emperors  elected  in  Britain  were  chosen  in  the  chief  cities  mth 
aU  the  pomp  and  ceremonial  attaching  to  the  investiture  of  the 
purple,  so  Arthur  (Artorius  ‘  demonstrably  a  Roman  nomen  ’) 
underwent  election,  and  was  crowned  as  King  of  Britain,  first  at 
Silchester,  then  at  Caerleon-upon-Usk,  and  finally  at  London. 
Presumably  the  unanimous  choice  of  these  three  cities  invested 
the  elected  king  with  a  right  to  be  considered  King  of  Britain, 
but  the  fact  that  the  same  ceremonies  were  considered  necessary 
to  be  gone  through  in  each  of  the  three  cities  demonstrates  the 
independence  of  each  one  of  the  others. 

‘  This  succession  of  the  Roman-bom  Artorius  to  the  British 
sovereignty  represents  the  very  beginnings  of  Britain  as  a  state. 
The  ceremonial  derived  from  the  independent  cities  was  used  to 
cement  the  cities  and  the  tribal  territories  into  some  sort  of  con¬ 
nected  whole,  some  approach  to  the  conception  of  a  national  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the  term.’  f 

That  the  political  organisation  of  Britain  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Roman  government  of  Britain  was  not  that  of  a  state  or 
nation  is  evident  from  the  wording  of  the  letter  of  the  Emperor 
Honorius,  who,  in  surrendering  the  sovereignty  of  Britain, 
addressed  his  message  to  the  cities  (TrdXeis)  of  Britain.J 

*  The  Governance  of  London,  p.  106.  f  Ibid.  p.  58. 

J  Ibid.  p.  51.  Against  Mr.  Gomme’s  theory  we  would  submit 
that  if  the  cities  which  were  in  existence  when  the  Romans  left 
Britain  were  destroyed  by  the  Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons — as  they 
certainly  were — it  would  appear  that  only  in  the  memory  of  sur¬ 
vivors  who  fled  betimes  could  such  customs  have  been  preserved. 
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Moreover,  even  so  late  as  the  eighth  century,  there  was  no 
Teutonic  name  of  the  whole  country.  The  Saxons  applied  the 
term  ‘  Britannia  ’  to  the  Celtic  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  Celts 
applied  the  term  ‘  Saxonia  ’  to  those  parts  of  Britain  occupied  by 
Teutonic  tribes,  but  there  is  no  equivalent  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
state.* 

When  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  Augustine  landed  on 
the  Isle  of  Thanet  (a.d.  596),  quiet  had  so  far  obtained  that  he 
was  able  to  make  considerable  progress  towards  a  conversion  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  in  604  he  consecrated  Mellitus  Bishop  of 
London. 

‘  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  604,  Augustine,  Archbishop  of  Britain, 
ordained  two  bishops,  viz.  Melhtus  and  Justus :  Mellitus  to  preach 
to  the  province  of  the  East  Saxons,  who  are  divided  from  Kent 
by  the  river  Thames,  and  border  on  the  Eastern  Sea.  Their 
metropolis  is  the  city  of  London,  which  is  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  aforesaid  river,  and  is  the  mart  of  many  nations  resorting  to 
it  by  sea  and  land.  At  that  time  Sebert  .  .  .  reigned  over  the 
nation  (of  the  East  Saxons)  though  he  was  under  subjection  to 
Ethelbert,  who  had  command  over  all  the  nations  of  the  English  as 
far  as  the  river  Humber.  But  when  this  province  also  received  the 
word  of  truth,  by  the  preaching  of  Mellitus,  King  Ethelbert  built 
the  church  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  city  of  London,  where  he  and  his 
successors  should  have  their  episcopal  see.  As  for  Justus,  Augustine 
ordained  him  bishop  in  Kent,  at  the  city  which  the  English  named 
Rhofescester  (Rochester),  from  one  that  was  formerly  the  chief 
man  of  it,  called  Rhof.  It  contains  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew 
the  Apostle.  King  Ethelbert,  who  built  it,  bestowed  many  gifts 
on  the  bishops  of  both  those  churches,  as  well  as  on  that  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  adding  lands  and  possessions  for  the  use  of  those  who  were 
with  the  bishops.’  f 

It  ia  almost  beyond  doubt  that  these  ‘  lands  ’  were  taken  from 
the  territorium  which  in  Roman  times  had  belonged  collectively 
to  the  citizens  of  London,  Rochester,  and  Canterbury.  Bede’s 
mention  of  London  as  the  ‘  metropolis  of  the  East  Saxons  ’  is 
undoubtedly  used  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  as  we  still  speak  of 
an  archbishop  as  a  ‘  metropohtan  ’  or  one  who  presides  over 
other  bishops.  But  his  statement  that  London  was  the  ‘  mart 
‘  of  many  nations  resorting  to  it  by  sea  and  land,’  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  bishop  would  undoubtedly 
reside  as  near  as  possible  to  the  court  of  his  sovereign,  seems 
^0  show  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  London  was 
again  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  the  centre  of  a  busy 

*  The  Governance  of  London,  p.  64. 

•f  Bede,  quoted  in  Early  London,  p.  155. 
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traffic,  and  probably  the  seat  of  government  of  the  East  Saxons. 
This  theory  is  to  a  great  extent  agreed  to  by  the  editor  of  ‘  Early 
‘  London  ’  and  by  Mr.  Gomme,  the  former  of  whom  admits  that  it 
was  ‘  a  Saxon  population  that  occupied  London  as  soon  as  the 
‘  days  of  desolation  were  fulfilled,’  *  and  the  latter  believes  that 
‘  the  Saxon  organisation  flowed  over,  as  it  were,  into  London,’ 
although  he  contends  that  ‘  the  evidence  of  the  Saxon  settle- 
‘  ment  wiU  be  found  around  London,  but  not  in  London,’  and 
that  ‘  there  was  an  organisation  in  London  itself,  which  kept  the 
‘  Saxon  settlement  outside.’  But  is  it  not  evident  to  common- 
sense  that  the  force  that  ‘  kept  outside  ’  another  force  must  have 
been  the  stronger  of  the  two  ?  And  is  it  not  admitted  that  for  a 
long  period  there  was  no  force  anywhere  in  Britain,  certainly 
not  in  a  city,  that  could  resist  the  onslaught  of  the  Saxon  in¬ 
vaders  ?  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  so  soon  as  traffic  between 
Britain  and  the  Continent  was  resumed  foreign  merchants 
quickly  induced  the  inhabitants  of  London — probably  a  very 
mixed  body  of  British  and  Saxons — to  recognise  the  advantages 
of  a  peaceful  commerce,  and  that  many  of  these  merchants 
quickly  set  up  their  agencies  or  ‘  factories,’  and  thus  largely 
helped  to  restore  the  commercial  importance  of  London.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  total  length  of  the  wall  must 
have  been  about  three  miles,  and,  although  a  third  of  this  lay 
along  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  a  large  part  was  more  or  less 
defended  by  the  undrained  Moor  to  the  north,  there  yet  remained 
a  very  extended  front  to  be  defended,  and  there  certainly  was 
no  organised  system  of  defence,  even  had  there  been  a  large 
enough  population  to  supply  defenders  in  sufficient  numbers. 
We  thus  hear  later  on  of  the  Danes  constantly  bursting  in  and 
harrying  the  place.  Nevertheless,  the  commercial  importance  of 
the  situation,  due  to  its  central  position  on  the  lines  of  the  con¬ 
verging  roadways,  invariably  led  to  its  being  speedily  re¬ 
occupied.  Naturally  the  first  settlers  made  their  homes  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  ports  (Billingsgate  and  Dowgate)  and  to  the 
two  main  highways  leading  through  the  city  to  Newgate  (formerly 
called  Westgate,  and  named  in  an  old  copy  of  a  charter  of 
Burhred  of  Mercia  as  far  back  as  857)  and  Bishopsgate. 

‘  Many  remained  by  the  shore  of  the  Thames,  many  nestled 
under  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul’s.  In  such  places  the  wards  and 
parishes  are  small  (the  population  being  comparatively  dense).  .  .  . 
Some  districts  seem  to  have  long  lain  comparatively  empty ;  and 
the  great  size  of  such  wards  as  Farringdon  and  Coleman  Street 
and  Aldgate  show  that  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  the  population 


Early  London,  p.  155.  The  Governance  of  London,  p.  117. 
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was  small  and  scattered.  There  was  a  vast  open  market-place  on 
the  Watling  Street  known  as  the  West  Cheap,  another  at  the  meeting 
place  of  the  roads  near  the  bridge  known  as  the  East  Cheap,  and 
spaces  devoid  of  habitations,  like  the  district  on  which  the  Grey 
Friars  afterwards  settled  within  Newgate,  or  the  “  Rome-lands ’’ 
at  Billingsgate  and  Dowgate.’  * 

At  least  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the 
dues  levied  upon  ships  entering  the  Port  of  London  were  of 
noticeable  value,  for  a  document  exists  in  which  Ethelbald, 
King  of  Mercia  and  over-lord  of  London,  grants  in  734  to  Aldwulf, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  right  of  sending  one  ship  to  the  Port 
of  London  without  paying  taxes  or  dues  ;  and  some  few  years 
later  the  same  king  granted  to  Bishop  Milred  of  Worcester 
‘  all  the  rights  and  dues  of  two  ships  which  may  be  demanded 
‘  of  them  in  the  hythe  of  London  town.’f  Imports  and  exports 
appear  then  to  have  become  subject  to  taxes  (whether  paid  in 
coin  or  kind)  in  very  early  times,  these  taxes  being  used  occasion¬ 
ally  by  the  kings  to  serve  as  gifts  to  favoured  courtiers.  The 
king’s  officer  directly  representing  him  became  known  as  the 
‘  port-reeve,’  which  Mr.  Loftie  declares  to  mean  exactly  the  same 
as  ‘  wick-reeve.’  The  title  may  have  depended  upon  whether 
the  town  or  the  port  was  the  more  important  factor  in  his  juris¬ 
diction. 

The  continued  irruptions  of  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century 
almost  blotted  out  London’s  commerce.  Their  piratical  fleets 
swept  the  seas,  and  their  armed  forays  throughout  Britain  pre¬ 
vented  inland  trade.  Not  until  Alfred  had  finally  conquered 
Guthrun,  and  compelled  him  and  his  followers  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  the  grant  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Britain  comprised 
within  the  Dane-lagh,  was  it  possible  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  to  pursue  peaceful  avocations  with  any  sense  of  security. 
Recognising  the  strategical  importance  of  London  as  well  as  its 
unique  position  as  a  commercial  centre,  Alfred  repaired  its  wall 

*  London  (Historic  Towns  Series),  p.  19.  In  Early  London, 
Mr.  Loftie’s  ‘  Rome-lands  ’  are  spoken  of  as  ‘  Room-lands,’  i.e. 
waste  spaces.  Probably  at  first  these  areas  were  occupied  for  the 
disposal  of  the  goods  landed  from  the  ships,  or  brought  to  the  ports 
for  embarkation  ;  or  possibly  the  soil  itself  was  not  suitable  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  even  rude  habitations,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  tidal  river. 

t  Early  London,  pp.  164,  165.  ‘  The  earUest  notice  of  London, 
published  in  J.  M.  Kemble’s  “  Codex  Diplomaticus  Aevi  Saxonici  ” 
and  in  Thorpe’s  “  Diplomatarium,”  dates  as  far  back  as  the  year 
695,  if  it  is  genuine,  but  it  is  said  to  be  an  early  forgery.  The  docu¬ 
ment  professes  to  be  Bishop  Erkeuwald’s  Charter  of  Barking  Abbey.’ 
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and  defences  in  886,  and  in  order  that  it  should  no  longer  be 
neglected  he  committed  the  city  to  the  care  and  custody  of  his 
son-in-law,  Ethelred,  Earl  of  Mercia.  The  marauding  Danes 
were  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  two  years’  siege  of  Paris,  having 
invaded  France  when  they  found  their  countrymen  under  Guth- 
run  had  come  to  terms  with  Alfred.* * * § 

In  the  document  drawn  up  and  formulated  in  the  reign  of 
Athelstan,  which  commences,  ‘  This  is  the  ordinance  which  the 
‘  bishops  and  the  reeves  belonging  to  London  have  ordained,’ 
and  which  Mr.  Gomme  gives  at  length,!  a  conspicuous  landmark 
in  the  history  of  the  commercial  development  of  London  is 
established.  Notwithstanding  the  power  and  masterfulness  of 
the  king,  this  is  an  independent  code  (for  the  security  of  com¬ 
mercial  dealings),  drawn  up  by  the  leading  men  of  London  and 
submitted  by  them  to  the  king,  and  after  being  amended  by 
Athelstan  in  the  direction  of  a  more  merciful  interpretation  of 
the  law  for  the  pimishment  of  thieves  of  a  tender  age  (between 
twelve  and  fourteen),  it  was  accepted  by  the  king,  and  by  him 
directed  to  be  made  ‘  known  to  the  kingdom  at  large,  that  where 
‘  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  Londoners’  law  in  force  outside  London, 
‘it  is  the  king’s  command  that  it  should  be  so  put.’ {  This 
favourable  recognition  of  London  by  the  king  may  have  been 
due  to  the  great  assistance  rendered  to  him  at  the  fateful  battle 
of  Brunanburgh,  at  which  Athelstan  in  937  overthrew  the  power¬ 
ful  confederacy  headed  by  Olave,  or  Anlaf,  a  Danish  prince, 
and  in  which  Danes,  Scots,  and  Welsh  were  allied  in  arms.  The 
victory  was  ‘  chiefly  obtained  by  the  bravery  of  the  Londoners, 
‘  who  were  the  best  troops  in  the  army.’  § 

The  position  of  London  in  the  tenth  century  is  thus  described 
by  Professor  Freeman : 

f'j  ‘  We  cannot  as  yet  call  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  but  its 
geographical  position  made  it  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  the 

*  The  Danes,  as  our  Anglo-Saxons  called  these  piratical  hordes, 

were  gathered  indiscriminately  from  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  countries  bordering  the  Baltic.  In  their  expeditions  they 
plundered  indifferently  every  country  which  they  could  success¬ 
fully  overrim.  Their  home  governments,  such  as  they  were,  took 
a  share  in  the  spoils,  having  a  regularly  fixed  portion  allotted 
to  them  after  every  successful  expedition.  It  often  happened 
that  if  an  expedition  failed  on  one  side  of  the  Channel  it  directed  its 
ferocious  energies  to  the  other.  Hence  Alfred  had  a  respite,  of 
which  he  took  advantage  to  repair  London’s  defences,  while  the 
Danish  ‘  army  ’  was  engaged  in  its  protracted  campaign  in  France. 

t  The  Governance  of  London,  pp.  122-128.  |  Ibid.  p.  129. 

§  Maitland,  quoted  in  Early  London,  p.  179. 
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land,  and  there  was  no  part  of  the  realm  whose  people  could  outdo 
the  patriotism  and  courage  of  its  vahant  citizens.  .  .  .  London, 
amidst  all  changes  within  and  without,  has  always  kept  more  or 
less  of  her  ancient  character  as  a  free  city.  No  less  important  as 
a  miUtary  post  (than  Paris),  London  had  also  a  greatness  which 
rested  on  a  surer  foundation.  London,  like  a  few  other  of  our 
great  cities,  is  one  of  the  ties  which  connect  our  Teutonic  England 
with  the  Celtic  and  Roman  Britain  of  earlier  times.  Her  British 
name  still  lives  on,  unchanged  by  the  Teutonic  conquerors.  Before 
we  first  hear  of  London  as  an  EngUsh  city  she  had  cast  away  her 
Roman  and  Imperial  title ;  she  was  no  longer  Augusta :  she  had 
taken  again  her  ancient  name,  and  through  all  changes  she  clave 
to  her  ancient  character.  The  commercial  fame  of  London  dates 
from  the  early  days  of  Roman  dominion.  The  English  conquest 
may  have  caused  an  interruption  for  a  while,  but  it  was  only  for 
a  while.  As  early  as  the  days  of  iEthelberht  the  commerce  of 
London  was  again  renowned.  Alfred  had  rescued  the  city  from  the 
Dane  ;  he  had  built  a  citadel  for  her  defence.  .  .  .  Among  the  laws 
of  iEthelstan  none  are  more  remarkable  than  those  which  deal  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  London  and  with  the  regulation  of  her  earliest 
commercial  operations.  During  the  reign  of  .^thelred  the  merchant 
city  again  became  the  object  of  special  and  favourable  regulation. 
His  institutes  speak  of  a  commerce  spread  all  over  the  lands  that 
bordered  on  the  western  ocean.  Flemings  and  Frenchmen,  men  of 
Ponthieu,  of  Brabant,  and  of  Luttich,  filled  her  markets  with  their 
wares,  and  enriched  the  civic  coffers  with  their  toils.  Thither,  too, 
came  the  men  of  Rouen,  whose  descendants  were  at  no  distant 
date  to  form  no  small  element  among  her  own  citizens.  And 
worthy  and  favoured  above  all,  came  the  sea-faring  men  of  the 
Old-Saxon  brotherhood,  and  pioneers  of  the  mighty  Hansa  of  the 
North,  which  was  in  days  to  come  to  knit  together  London  and 
Novogorod  in  one  bond  of  commerce,  and  to  dictate  laws  and 
distribute  crowns  among  the  nations  by  whom  London  was  now 
threatened.’ 

Commerce  was  the  main  end  of  Londoners.  They  welcomed 
foreigners  amongst  them,  and  granted  them  facilities  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  their  trade.  In  those  days  there  was  no  fear  of  foreign 
imports  felt  in  London.  In  the  reign  of  Athelstan  merchants 
who  fared  thrice  across  the  sea  in  their  own  ships  were  held 
‘  thane-worthy  ’ — that  is,  they  took  rank  with  those  who  owned 
five  hides  of  land,  or  were  lords  of  manors.  They  would  not 
have  been  so  honoured  had  they  not  been  regarded  as  benefactors 
to  the  community.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Edgar  (959  to  975)  a 
guild  had  been  formed  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  London,  who 
associated  themselves  for  the  defence  of  the  city  and  the  mainten- 


*  Professor  Freeman,  quoted  in  Early  London,  pp.  180,  181. 
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ance  of  order.  It  became  known  as  the  ‘  Cnihten-gild,’  and 
probably  from  its  ranks  were  chosen  the  officers  of  the  city’s 
militia.  They  owned  land  beyond  the  wall  of  the  city  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  highway  into  Essex  that  came  to  be  known 
as  Portsoken  ward.  They  obtained  a  charter  from  Edward 
the  Confessor.  It  ran  as  follows  : 

‘  Eadward  the  King  greeteth  Aclfward  the  bishop  and  Wulfgar 
the  portreeve  and  all  the  burgesses  of  London  as  a  friend.  And 
I  make  known  to  you  that  I  \vill  that  my  men  in  the  English  Gild 
of  Knights  retain  their  manorial  rights  within  the  city  and  without 
over  their  men ;  and  I  will  that  they  retain  the  good  laws  (i.e.  the 
privileges)  which  they  had  in  King  Eadgar’s  day  and  in  my  father’s 
and  Cnut’s  day ;  and  I  will  also  with  God  and  also  man  and  I  will 
not  permit  that  any  man  wrong  them  but  they  shall  all  be  in  peace 
and  God  preserve  you  all.’  * 

But  previously  to  receiving  this  recognition  of  their  worth, 
the  forces  of  the  Cnihten-gild  had  done  yeoman  service  to  the 
State.  Throughout  the  long  and  troubled  reign  of  Ethelred  the 
Unready,  London  was  his  constant  support  and  city  of  refuge. 
She  was  not  conquered  as  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  was.  In  992 
the  Danes,  having  received  their  first  taste  of  Danegelt  after  the 
battle  of  Maldon  in  the  previous  year,  came  for  more,  but  coming 
up  the  Thames  were  met  by  the  Londoners  and  heavily  defeated. 
Two  years  later,  Olave,  King  of  Norway,  and  Sweyn,  King  of 
Denmark,  sailed  up  the  Thames  with  a  fleet  of  94  ships.  They 
assailed  London  from  its  river-side  front,  but  were  repulsed  W'ith 
such  loss  that  they  retreated  after  a  single  day’s  fight.  But  the 
massacre  of  the  Danes  resident  in  Britain  on  St.  Brice’s  Day 
in  1002  roused  the  Northmen  to  renewed  attacks,  and  Sweyn 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  the  whole  kingdom 
except  London.  He  besieged  the  city  and  assaulted  it,  but  was 
always  beaten  back  from  its  walls.  It  was  only  when  Ethelred 
fled  to  Normandy  that  London  came  to  terms  with  the  Danish 
king  ;  on  his  death  shortly  afterwards  they  refused  to  recognise 
Cnut,  the  son  of  Sweyn,  who  had  been  proclaimed  by  the 
Danish  fleet,  and  invited  Ethelred  to  return,  if  he  would  rule  them 
better  than  he  had  done  before  !  So  that  by  this  time  the  citizens 
had  recognised  that  though  they  owed  fealty  to  their  lawful  king, 
he  on  his  part  was  bound  to  rule  them  well.  Under  Edmund 
Ironside  the  part  taken  by  London  was  more  conspicuous.  He 
was  crowned  in  St.  Paul’s,  in  opposition  to  Cnut,  who  was 
elected  at  Southampton.  So  strenuous  was  the  support  given 
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to  Edmund  by  London  that  Cnut  found  it  advisable  to  agree 
to  a  division  of  the  Kingdom.*  On  Edmund’s  death  Cnut  was 
left  without  a  rival.  He  summoned  the  Witan  to  meet  him  at 
London,  and  he  was  promptly  chosen  as  king  and  crowned  in 
St.  Paul’s  by  Archbishop  Lyfing.  For  nineteen  years  he  ruled 
so  wisely  that  there  were  no  tumults  at  home,  and  no  invasions 
from  abroad.  He  organised  a  regiment  of  Huscarles,  or  House¬ 
hold  troops ;  he  respected  old  laws  and  customs ;  he  ordered 
that  there  was  to  be  no  trading  on  Sundays.  He  enjoined  the 
discharge  of  church  duties  and  the  payment  of  church  dues. 
Under  date  1018  the  ‘  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  ’  records : — ‘  In  this 
‘year  the  tribute  was  delivered  throughout  the  whole  English 
‘  nation  ;  that  was  altogether  two  and  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
‘  besides  that  which  the  townsmen  of  London  paid,  which  was 
‘ten  and  a  half  thousand  pounds.’  London,  therefore,  paid 
about  an  eighth  of  the  amount  levied.  If  it  paid  in  proportion 
to  its  population,  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  at  the  present  date 
London  contains  the  same  proportion  of  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom — not,  as  the  editor  (or  was  it  Sir  Walter  himself  ?) 
of  ‘  Early  London  ’  remarks,  of  so  much  of  Britain  as  then 
recognised  the  English  King’s  sovereignty. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  headquarters  of  the 
fleet  were  at  London,  or  at  Westminster.  ‘  When  Earl  Godwin 
‘  made  his  demonstration,  which  threatened  rebellion,  he  passed 
‘  through  the  south  arches  of  London  Bridge,  designing  to  meet 
‘  and  attack  the  royal  fleet  of  fifty  sail  lying  at  Westminster.  It 
‘is  noticeable  that  he  first  assured  himself  of  the  goodwill  of 
‘the  City.’  A  further  recognition  of  London’s  importance  in 
the  reign  of  the  Confessor  is  found  in  one  of  his  statutes,  which 
is  given  in  the  ‘  Liber  Albus  ’  (quoted  in  ‘Early  London,’  p.  194) : 

‘  Therefore  in  London,  which  is  the  head  of  the  realm  and  of  the 
laws,  and  always  the  Court  of  his  lordship  the  King,  the  Hustings 
ought  to  sit  and  be  holden  on  the  Monday  in  each  w'eek.  ...  In 
this  place  therefore  arc  kept  the  intricate  accounts,  and  the  difficult 
pleas  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Courts  of  his  lordship  the  King  for  all 
the  realm  aforesaid.  And  she  alone  ever  doth  invariably  preserve 
her  own  usages  and  customs,  w'herever  such  King  may  be,  whether 
upon  an  expedition  or  elsewhere,  by  reason  of  the  tumults  of  the 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  realm  ;  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
customs  of  our  good  forefathers  and  predecessors,  and  of  all  the 
princes,  nobles,  and  wise  seniors  of  all  the  realm  aforesaid.’ 

Prior  to  the  acceptance  of  Sweyn  as  King  of  England,  there 
had  been  considerable  settlements  of  Danes  in  the  neighbourhood 

*  Freeman,  ‘  Hist.  Norman  Conquest,’  i.  381. 
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of  many  of  the  chief  cities.  Between  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster  there  lay  a  district  which  of  old  time  was  named 
Aldwych.  Colonel  Prideaux  thus  describes  it : 

i  ‘  South  of  Great  Queen  Street  is  a  district  which  was  co-extensive 

)  with  the  area  of  what  was  perhaps  the  oldest  suburb  of  London, 

the  village  of  Ealdwic,  or  Aldwic,  known  later  as  Aldwych,  and  of 
j  which  so  late  as  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  some  vestiges  remained  in 

Oldwich  Close,  an  open  space  which  lay  to  the  south  of  Lincoln’s 
[  Inn  Fields.  This  village  in  the  tenth  century  was  largely  colonised 

]  by  the  Danes,  after  whom  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Clement 

j  was  named.  The  high  road  of  the  village,  which  connected  it  with 

I  the  hospital  of  St.  Giles,  was  known  as  the  Via  de  Aldewych,  and  is 

j  represented  by  the  modern  Drury  Lane  with  the  exception  of  the 

i  south-eastern  extremity,  which  led  to  the  Holy  Well  of  St.  Clement.  ’* 

I  Londoners  who  have  not  yet  reached  middle-age  will  doubtless 

j  recognise  the  district  in  connexion  with  Wych  Street  and  Holy- 

j  well  Street.  This  district  was  evidently  the  home  of  the  Danish 

[  sailors  (St.  Clement  is  their  patron  saint),  and  of  those  Danish 

I  immigrants  who  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  obtain 

leave  to  settle  within  the  City.  It  was  certainly  a  happy  thought 
i  to  commemorate  this  ancient  area  in  the  name  of  the  newly 

j  constructed  portion  of  the  Strand  connecting  with  Fleet  Street, 

i  London  having  always  favoured  Earl  Godwin  in  his  struggle 

aganst  the  Norman  favourites  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
j  being  by  far  the  most  powerful  city  in  England,  it  is  not  surprising 

to  find  that  the  Londoners  claimed  the  right  to  furnish  Harold’s 
j  bodyguard  at  Hastings.  Led  by  their  sheriff  Ansgar,  or  Esegar, 

1  they  fought  to  the  last  man ;  and  Ansgar,  who  was  very  severely 

\  wounded,  but  whose  spirit  was  unbroken,  had  no  difficulty  on 

reaching  London  in  persuading  its  inhabitants  to  choose  Edgar 
'  Atheling,  the  grandson  of  their  old  hero,  Edmund  Ironside,  as 

king.  William,  having  marched  along  the  coast  and  received 
the  submission  of  Dover,  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  which  also 
I  surrendered,  and  then  advanced  upon  London.  Finding  that  its 

citizens  were  prepared  to  resist  him,  he  contented  himself  with 
destroying  the  sparse  dwellings  along  the  causeway  at  South¬ 
wark,  and  then  marched  through  Surrey,  Hampshire,  and  Berk¬ 
shire,  until  at  Wallingford,  by  means  of  a  ford  and  a  bridge,  he 
was  able  to  pass  his  army  to  the  north  of  the  Thames.  He  did 
not  even  then  march  direct  on  London,  but  harried  the  country 
until  he  reached  Berkhampstead.  Here  he  opened  up  negotia- 
!  tions  with  London.  The  northern  earls,  Morcar  and  Edwin, 

cared  only  for  the  safety  of  their  own  remote  possessions.  They 

1  *  The  Governance  of  London,  pp.  192,  193. 
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left  London,  and  William  still  continued  to  speak  the  citizens 
fair,  with  the  result  that  in  the  end  the  folkmoot  was  assembled 
and,  after  a  popular  debate,  the  bishop,  portreeve,  and  Edgar 
Atheling  himself  were  directed  to  proceed  to  Berkhampstead 
and  offer  to  recognise  William  as  king  upon  conditions  that 
would  safeguard  the  citizens  in  their  persons,  property,  and 
privileges.  This  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  Charter  granted 
to  London  shortly  after  his  coronation  at  Westminster.  The 
following  is  Bishop  Stubbs’  translation  of  this  document,  written 
on  a  slip  of  parchment,  six  inches  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth, 
containing  four  lines  and  a  quarter  : 

‘  William,  King,  greets  William,  Bishop,  and  Gosfrith,  portreeve, 
and  all  the  burghers  within  London,  French  and  English,  friendly, 
and  I  do  you  to  wit  that  I  will  that  ye  be  all  lawworthy  that  were 
in  King  Edward’s  day.  And  I  will  that  every  child  be  his  father’s 
heir  after  his  father’s  day.  And  I  will  not  endure  that  any  man  offer 
wrong  to  you.  God  keep  you.’ 

In  the  fewest  possible  words,  as  Sir  Walter  says,  this  charter 
conveys  the  largest  possible  rights  and  privileges.  London  had 
no  overlord.  Unlike  all  other  cities,  her  citizens  claimed  then, 
and  have  always  claimed  and  enjoyed,  the  privilege  of  direct 
communication  with  the  sovereign.  No  bishop  or  earl  claimed 
rights  over  their  city.  Happy  has  it  been  for  England  that  one 
at  least  of  her  corporate  bodies  has  always  been  strong  enough 
to  face  the  sovereign  in  defence  of  popular  rights. 

But  William  did  not  absolutely  trust  to  the  continued  good¬ 
will  of  London.  Having  a  portion  of  his  army  encamped  at 
Barking,  he  proceeded  to  effect  an  entrance  within  the  defences 
of  London  by  directing  his  engineers  to  displace  a  section  of  the 
Roman  wall  on  the  south-east,  including  two  towers  next  to  the 
Thames,  in  place  of  which  the  Norman  troops  constructed  at 
first  a  deep  ditch  and  strong  palisade.*  For  several  years  no 
more  formidable  attempt  at  a  domination  of  the  City  was  made  ; 
but  about  1080  ‘  the  magnificent  keep  which  has  remained  the 
‘central  part  of  the  whole  group,  and  has  caused  the  whole 
‘  to  pass  under  the  name  of  “  the  Tower,”  ’  was  commenced. 
This  keep  is  the  White  or  so-called  Caesar’s  Tower  of  the  great 
fortress.  In  the  reign  of  Rufus  a  wall  was  built  round  the  keep 
enclosing  what  is  now  known  as  the  Inner  Ward.  The  Wakefield 
Tower  was  built  by  either  Stephen  or  Henry  II.  The  other  towers 
are  of  later  date.  William  I  was  probably  content  to  command 


*  Clarke,  ‘  Mediaeval  Military  Architecture,’  i.  205  ;  quoted  in  The 
Governance  of  London,  p.  243. 
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the  approach  to  the  city  by  its  great  river,  as  well  as  the  entrance 
from  the  bridge.  For  he  recognised  that  by  controlling  the  river¬ 
way  he  could  at  any  time  prevent  ships  entering  or  leaving 
London’s  ports,  and  thus  by  the  mere  threat  of  strangling  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  City  he  felt  he  could  touch  the  citizens  in 
their  most  vulnerable  point.  The  menace  was  never  put  into 
execution.  Throughout  his  reign  the  Conqueror  remained  on 
good  terms  with  the  Londoners. 

William’s  charter  greets  the  burghers  as  ‘  French  and 
‘  English.’  But  the  mercantile  community  of  London  even  at 
that  date  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  two  races.  In  a  sense 
London  has,  from  its  earliest  developement  into  a  commercial 
community,  been  largely  cosmopolitan.  At  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  it  contained  a  mixed  population  of  Saxons,  Danes,  and 
Normans — men  of  Rouen  and  Caen — as  well  as  Germans— 
‘  men  of  the  Emperor  ’ — and  Norwegians,  Flemings,  and  Gascons. 
The  Hanseatic  League,  or  confederacy  of  commercial  towns  of 
Flanders  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  and  of  northern 
Germany,  had  been  established  through  its  agents  in  London, 
at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ethelred.  At  first  they  were 
known  as  ‘  the  Emperor’s  men,’  and  in  971)  ‘  were  accounted 
‘  worthy  of  good  laws.’  Their  factory  and  warehouses  eventually 
occupied  the  ‘  Steelyard,’  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Cannon  Street  Railway  Station,  where  the  ‘  Easterlings,’  as  they 
were  called,  lived  within  the  limits  of  a  strong  wall.  None  but 
unmarried  men  could  reside  there  ;  at  the  same  time  its  ‘  members 
‘  were  never  allowed  to  sleep  away  from  the  Steelyard,  or  to  keep 
‘  a  housekeeper,  and  if  any  individual  was  discovered  to  have 
‘  married  an  English  woman  he  was  forthwith  excommunicated.’  * 
The  export  of  English  commodities,  wool,  woolfells,  leather,  tin, 
and  le^,  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  these  ‘  Easter- 
‘  lings,’  and  other  foreign  merchants  until  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Even  in  the  Saxon  times  Thames  Street, 
the  long  street  running  parallel  with  the  river-wall,  and  the 
recognised  place  of  meeting  of  the  merchants,  was  thronged  every 
day  with  the  busy  crowd  of  those  who  loaded  and  unloaded,  who 
came  to  buy  and  to  sell.  At  what  time  the  third  port  of  London, 
called  at  fiirst  Edred’s  hithe,  and  afterwards  known  as  Queen- 
hithe,  was  constructed,  it  appears  impossible  to  tell.  But  the 
growing  trade  of  the  city  having  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
redeem  the  foreshore  under  the  wall  for  the  purpose  of  construct¬ 
ing  quays  and  wharves  upon  it,  it  would  soon  become  imperative 
to  make  an  entrance  through  the  wall,  and  this  appears  to  have 


*  The  Governance  of  London,  p.  3.34. 
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been  done  at  Queenluthe.  In  the  course  of  time  the  whole  of  the 
river  frontage  for  at  least  a  mile  in  length,  and  nearly  a  hundred 
yards  wide,  was  reclaimed  and  filled  with  w'arehouses  and  the 
squalid  dwellings  of  those  whose  callings  confined  them  to  the 
water-side.  Early  in  the  twelfth  century  the  river  wall  had 
vanished.  Bit  by  bit  it  had  been  demolished  as  commerce  grew 
and  demanded  easy  access  to  the  City.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir 
William  Tite  the  whole  of  the  streets  south  of  Thames  Street 
must  have  been  built  upon  land  reclaimed  from  the  foreshore  of 
the  bank,  in  the  ceaseless  process  of  building,  and  extending 
quays  and  creating  water-gates  for  convenience  of  trade. 

Let  us  furnish  one  final  instance  of  the  power  and  influence 
of  early  London.  William  Rufus  was  slain  on  Thursday, 
August  2, 1 100.  Henrj”,  having  obtained  possession  at  Winchester 
of  the  royal  treasure,  reached  London  on  Saturday.  A  hurried 
conference  was  held  with  the  citizens,  who  at  once  elected  him 
king,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  Sunday  by  Maurice, 
Bishop  of  London.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  Henry  made  the 
fullest  promises  to  the  Londoners  to  secure  their  instant  support, 
and  that  these  promises  were  later  on  formulated  in  his  famous 
Charter  to  the  City  ?  In  the  words  of  Bishop  Stubbs  * 

‘  The  Charter  of  Henry  I.  shows  a  marked  advance.  The  City  is 
recognised  as  a  distinct  unity,  although  that  unity  depends  on 
hereditary  succession  only ;  it  is  independent  of  county  organisa¬ 
tion,  the  county  in  which  it  lies  is  itself  let  at  ferm  to  the  citizens  ; 
it  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  shires,  it  is  to  have  a  sheriff  of  its  own 
and  a  justiciar ;  as  a  greater  privilege  still,  it  is  to  elect  its  own  sheriff 
and  justiciar,  and  to  be  open  to  no  other  jurisdiction  than  that  of  its 
own  elected  officers.  The  citizens  are  not  to  be  called  before  any 
court  outside  their  ow'n  walls,  and  are  freed  from  Danegeld,  from 
scot  and  lot,  from  responsibility  for  the  murder-fine  and  obligation 
to  trial  by  battle :  they  are  freed  from  toll  and  other  duties  of  the 
kind  throughout  all  England,  at  the  ports  as  well  as  inland.  They 
are  to  possess  their  lands,  the  common  lands  of  their  township, 
and  their  rights  of  coursing  in  Chiltern,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey. 
Yet  with  all  this  no  new  incorporation  is  bestowed :  the  churches, 
the  barons,  the  citizens,  retain  their  ancient  customs :  the  churches 
their  sokcns,  the  barons  their  manors,  the  citizens  their  township 
organisation,  and  possibly  their  guilds.’ 

Truly  the  recognition  of  an  imperial  city,  whose  fame  should 
kindle  in  the  breasts  of  all  who  call  themselves  Londoners  an 
ardent  flame  of  enthusiasm,  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  London,  and  to  exercise  them  for  the  common  good. 


*  Constitutional  History,  p.  439. 
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Art.  IX.— beauty  AND  EXPRESSION. 

1.  A  History  of /Esthetic.  By  Bernard  Bos.\nquet.  1892. 

2.  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste.  By  Archibald 

Alison.  6th  Edition  (reprinted  1871). 

3.  IJeher  das  optische  Formgef  'fihl.  Von  Robert  Vischer. 

1873. 

4.  Aesthetik :  Psychologie  des  Schiinen.  Von  Theodor  Lipps. 

Teile  I.,  II.  1903  &c. 

5.  VEsthitique  du  Mouvement.  Par  Paul  Souriau.  1889. 

6.  Der  aesthetische  Genuss.  Von  Karl  Groos.  1902. 

EAUTY  has  held  its  secret  from  the  prpng  inve.stigator  longer 
than  any  other  department  of  experience.  More  of  modern 
scientific  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  obscure  domains  of  moral 
and  even  of  religious  experience  than  upon  that  of  aesthetic 
experience.  This  tardiness  in  the  appropriation  of  the  aesthetic 
field  by  science  is  due  in  part  to  the  detachment  of  the  con¬ 
templation  and  enjoyment  of  beauty  from  those  urgent  practical 
needs  which  have  been  the  prime  stimulators  of  scientific  enquiry. 
To  this  it  must  be  added  that  a  cultivated  love  of  beautiful 
things,  viewed  as  it  is  apt  to  be  as  a  kind  of  luxury  which  can 
easily  be  dispensed  with,  is  far  from  being  as  yet  a  universal 
type  of  experience,  but  rather  presents  itself  in  an  occasional 
and  sporadic  manner.  Yet  the  comparative  backwardness  of 
scientific  enquiry  in  this  region  depends  also  on  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  contemplative  enjoyment  itself.  The  attempts 
to  carry  out  a  psychological  analysis  of  what  goes  on  in  our 
minds  when  beauty  enthrals  them  with  its  magic  charm  suflSce 
to  show  that  it  is  a  highly  complex  group  of  mental  processes, 
many  of  which  are  subtle  and  obscure  in  a  baffling  degree.  The 
impression  made  by  a  bit  of  fine  melody,  with  its  deep,  inscrut¬ 
able,  emotional  thrill,  still  remains  a  mystery,  defying  the  most 
penetrating  instruments  of  our  scientific  analysis.  This  com¬ 
plexity  brings  other  obstacles  with  it.  Our  aesthetic  enjoyment, 
though  clearly  marked  off  in  general  from  the  realm  of  practical 
interests,  touches  this  at  more  than  one  point,  sometimes  in  a 
perplexing  manner.  It  is  enough  to  allude  to  that  kind  of 
beauty  which  lies  in  the  appearance  of  adaptation  of  form  to 
some  practical  end,  in  such  objects  as  a  jug  and  a  chair  ;  and  to 
the  baffling  manner  in  which  the  msthetic  and  the  utilitarian 
aspect  seem  to  overlap  in  architectural  forms.  Again,  the  great 
complexity  of  aesthetic  enjoyment  allows  individuals  to  make 
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and  emphasise  their  respective  preferences  among  the  many 
factors  which  contribute  to  it ;  and  this  circumstance  has  much 
to  do  with  the  well-recognised  appearance  of  uncertainty  and 
caprice  in  our  aesthetic  judgements.  Popular  sayings,  e.g.  ‘  Every- 
‘body  to  his  Taste,’  no  doubt  grossly  exaggerate  the  absence 
of  uniformity  and  law  in  this  department  of  human  experience  ; 
yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  striking  differences  of  feeling  and 
judgement  exist  and  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  one  who  seeks 
to  determine  its  nature  and  laws. 

Such  con.siderations  may  explain  the  pre.sent  neglect  of 
esthetics  among  practical  peoples  like  ourselves  and  the 
Americans.  An  excuse  for  such  neglect  might  perhaps  be  found 
by  a  glance  at  the  comparatively  copious  output  of  theories  of 
beauty  and  art  in  Germany,  the  home  of  speculation.  These 
theoretic  discussions  are  largely  occupied  with  disputed  questions, 
such  as :  ‘Is  beauty  a  single  quality,  one  and  the  same  in  nature 
‘  and  art,  in  sculpture,  music,  and  poetry,  or  is  it  merely  a  name 
‘  for  a  group  of  partially  similar  effects  produced  in  us  by  the 
‘  contemplation  of  a  certain  class  of  objects  ?  ’ 

Of  late  the  question,  or  rather  group  of  questions,  which  has 
excited  most  debate  among  German  sestheticians  has  to  do  with 
the  distinction  between  the  object  immediately  presented  to  sense- 
perception — say,  a  rose  with  its  characteristic  form  and  colouring 
—and  the  meaning  which  this  has  for  our  imagination,  say,  full 
vitality  and  pride  of  life.  Different  views  have  been  put  forward 
with  regard  to  the  precise  function  of  each  of  these  two  factors, 
and  as  to  their  comparative  value  as  sources  of  enjoyment. 

In  the  German  discussions  referred  to,  the  problem  is  described 
a.s  one  of  the  ‘  form  ’  as  against  the  ‘  content  ’  of  the  msthetic 
object.  The  ‘  content  ’  is  regarded  by  all  as  the  manifestation 
of  something  mental,  and  may  conveniently  be  spoken  of  as 
‘  mental  content.’  Yet  this  manifestation  of  something  mental 
or  spiritual  is  thought  of  in  two  dissimilar  ways  w'hich  it  is 
important  to  distinguish.  By  the  Hegelian  it  is  conceived  of 
under  an  abstract  intellectual  form  as  the  objective  Idea  which 
reveals  itself  through  the  sensuous  appearance  to  the  con- 
templator’s  intellect  or  reason.  More  commonly,  however, 
in  recent  msthetic  works  it  is  thought  of  in  a  concrete  manner  as 
a  manifestation  or  indication  of  some  particular  pha.se  of  con¬ 
scious  life  which  appeals  to  the  contemplator’s  imagination, 
such  as  the  indication  of  something  akin  to  an  impulse  of  upward 
striving  in  a  church  spire.  The  term  ‘  meaning  ’  or  ‘  significance  ’ 
may  be  used  in  this  connexion  as  a  convenient  substitute  for 
‘  content.’  When  we  wish  especially  to  emphasise  the  difference 
in  the  way  of  apprehending  these  two  factors  we  may  employ 
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the  antithesis,  the  ‘  direct  ’  and  ‘  indirect  ’  or  suggested  element. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  content  or  meaning,  like  the 
sensuous  object,  will  have  aesthetic  value  only  so  far  as  it  is 
agreeable  to  pure  contemplation,  and  not  on  the  ground  that 
it  connects  itself  agreeably  with  the  contemplator’s  practical 
or  other  non-®sthetic  interests. 

It  is  of  course  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the  distinction 
exists  in  some  sense,  and  the  problem  has  assumed  the  form  of 
determining  the  relative  a?sthetic  importance  of  the  two  elements. 
The  tendency  to  erect  now  one,  now  the  other,  into  the  e.s.sential 
element  is  seen  in  the  antithesis  familiar  to  students  of  German 
aesthetics.  Formalism  and  Idealism. 

In  the  later  stages  of  this  discussion  the  view  that  meaning 
or  mental  content  is  the  essential  element  in  beauty  has  been  set 
in  the  foreground,  and  the  problem  has  assumed  the  form  of  a 
determination  of  the  range  and  value  of  this  factor  in  ae.sthetic 
contemplation.  Moreover,  as  already  hinted,  meaning  or 
mental  content  has  been  conceived  of  as  the  manifestation  of 
some  concrete  form  of  mental  activity,  more  particularly  some 
feeling  or  impulse,  as  in  the  tender  enfolding  of  the  dead 
trees  by  the  ivy,  or  the  melancholy  murmur  of  the  winter  sea. 
There  is,  consequently,  a  certain  appropriateness  in  speaking 
of  the  dispute  as  one  between  the  merit  of  the  aesthetic  object 
itself  as  presented  to  visual  or  other  perception,  and  of  its  expres¬ 
sion.  No  doubt  this  word  points  more  clearly  to  certain 
departments  of  ajsthetic  experience  than  to  others,  e.g.  to  the 
enjoyment  of  music  and  architecture  among  the  arts.  Yet  it 
may  without  violence  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  all  ‘  meaning  ’ 
imaginatively  realised  in  msthetic  contemplation  so  far  as  this 
is  of  the  nature  of  conscious  life.  As  will  be  seen  at  once,  this 
discussion  of  aesthetic  expre.s.sion  will  exclude  the  special  problem 
of  artistic  imitation  and  truth  to  nature,  which  is  in  part  a 
collateral  question,  in  part  a  subordinate  one. 

The  factor  marked  off  as  aesthetic  meaning  is  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  beauty  when  this  word  is  used  in  a  narrow 
sense  for  objects  like  a  rose,  which  has  rich  colour  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  form.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  contention  of  the 
expressionist  that  life  and  feeling  when  imaginatively  realised 
in  or  through  the  aesthetic  object  are  of  the  essence  of  beauty 
conceived  in  a  larger  way.  Accordingly,  we  propose  to  review 
the  discussion  and  to  estimate  its  results  under  the  head  of 
‘  Beauty  and  Expression.’ 

f*  It  may  seem  undignified  to  preface  a  discussion  of  these  high 
natters  of  speculation  by  an  appeal  to  the  ‘  plain  man,’  even  if 
he  is  to  be  found  within  the  circumscribed  aesthetic  world.  Yet 
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the  attempt  may  serve  to  bring  a  little  homely  reality  into  our 
examination.  It  is  obvious,  to  begin  with,  that  simple  lovers 
of  beautiful  things,  who  are  neither  artists  nor  theorists,  draw 
a  sharp  distinction  between  the  enjoyment  which  comes  from  a 
visual  contemplation  of  a  fine  tree  or  statue  and  the  life  which 
each  in  its  own  peculiar  manner  seems  to  reveal  to  our  imagina¬ 
tion.  How  clearly  they  arc  distinguished  is  seen  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  men  seek  each  kind  of  pleasure  separately  to  some 
e.xtent,  going  now,  for  example,  to  see  the  White  City,  with 
its  cupolas,  bridges,  and  the  rest  lit  up,  and  now  to  a  theatre 
to  enjoy  ‘  the  luxury  of  pity  ’  supplied  by  a  thrilling  melo¬ 
drama.  What  contrast  is  more  firmly  fixed  in  our  everyday 
language  than  that  between  the  attraction  of  a  pretty,  rosy, 
comparatively  expres-sionless  face,  like  that  of  Hetty  Sorrel 
in  ‘  Adam  Bede,’  and  that  of  a  face  which,  though  in  itself  plain 
up  to  the  confines  of  ugliness,  speaks  to  us  of  such  things  as 
mellow  wisdom  garnered  from  experience,  of  suffering  nobly 
borne,  of  a  large  enfolding  sympathy,  or  of  a  cheery  and  kindly 
humour  ?  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  emphasises,  and,  perhaps, 
exaggerates,  this  separateness  and  independence  of  the  two  in  his 
novel  ‘  The  Return  of  the  Native,’  where,  writing  of  one  of  his 
characters,  Clement  Yeobright,  he  contrasts  the  earlier  with  the 
later  face,  and  remarks  that  he  ‘  indirectly  bore  evidence  that 
‘  ideal  physical  beauty  is  incompatible  with  emotional  develope- 
‘  ment  and  a  full  recognition  of  the  coil  of  things.’ 

We  all  recogni.se,  too,  the  distinctness  and  independent  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  two  elements  in  art.  It  is  enough  to  allude  to  our 
way  of  distinguishing  the  Italian  and  Dutch  schools  of  painting, 
the  music  of  Mozart  and  his  time  and  that  of  Wagner  and  his 
successors,  the  more  formal  drama  of  the  French  Classical 
School  and  that  of  Shakespeare,  according  as  the  formal  or  the 
expressional  element  seems  to  preponderate.  A  traveller  may 
find  an  excellent  example  of  this  contra.st  in  passing  from  Giotto’s 
tower  in  Florence  to  the  Torre  del  Mangia  in  Siena.  By  com¬ 
parison  with  the  beautifully  designed  form  of  the  first  the  simple 
form  of  the  second  appears  to  be  a  taller  lily  stem  shooting  its 
one  flower  as  high  as  possible  into  the  blue. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  writers  on  art,  critics  and 
historians  alike,  appear  to  adopt  the  same  view  of  the  relation 
of  aesthetic  or  artistic  form  to  expression,  emphasising  now  the 
predominance  of  the  one,  now  that  of  the  other,  in  works  of  an 
individual  artist  and  in  tho.se  of  a  particular  .school  of  art. 

/Esthetic  theory  is  thus  confronted  with  a  dualism,  with 
the  appearance  of  two  elements  of  value  in  an  se.sthetic  object, 
one  of  which,  it  seems,  may,  to  a  large  extent  at  least  take  the 
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place  of  the  other.  It  has  to  enquire  whether  this  dualism  is  irre¬ 
ducible  or  whether  it  can  be  transcended  by  means  of  some 
higher  principle  of  sesthetic  unity. 

That  the  modern  idealist  in  seeking  to  make  meaning  the  vital 
and  supreme  element  in  beautiful  objects  has  a  strong  primd 
facie  case  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  historical  developement 
of  ffisthetic  theory.  If  we  contrast  the  earlier  and  the  later  stages 
we  cannot  but  recognise  below  the  temporary  oscillations  between 
the  tendency  to  lay  the  accent  on  the  perceptual  and  formal 
asjx!ct,  and  the  tendency  to  lay  it  on  the  imaginative  and 
significant  aspect,  a  permanent  trend  in  the  direction  of  aggran¬ 
dising  the  latter  and  elevating  it  to  the  supreme  place.  8o  far 
as  we  can  reach  it,  the  first  crude  thought  about  the  my.steriou8 
charm  of  beauty  envisaged  it  as  a  quality  in  objects  directly 
perceived  like  physical  qualities.  Nor  was  it  even  clearly 
marked  off  from  these.  How  natural  this  way  of  conceiving  of 
beauty  is  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  so  late  a  writer  as  Burke 
identified  beauty  with  a  2)articular  kind  of  sensuous  impression. 

No  doubt  the  higher  form  of  this  theory  of  an  immediate 
apprehension  of  beauty  in  material  objects  emphasised  the 
function  of  intellect,  so  that  the  perception  of  beauty  became  a 
kind  of  rational  intuition  of  certain  relations  among  the  parts 
of  the  object.  This  higher  form  appears  in  Plato’s  doctrine, 
which  defined  beauty  as  consisting  in  a  unity  of  parts,  a  defini¬ 
tion  which  he  pushed  so  far  as  to  regard  the  beauty  of  a  straight 
line  and  a  circle  as  well  as  that  of  a  colour  imiformly  spread  out 
as  residing  in  the  unity  of  its  parts.  How  far  his  theory  was 
from  doing  justice  to  the  part  played  by  imagination  in  ajsthetic 
contemplation  is  seen  in  his  disparaging  view  of  the  function 
of  imitative  art,  which,  by  giving  us  only  an  imperfect  copy  of 
a  particular  sensible  object,  can  supply  but  the  shadow  of  a 
shadow  of  the  true  ideal  beauty  revealed  to  philosophic  cognition. 

A  more  adequate  recognition  of  the  value  of  expression  of  life 
and  feeling  in  beautiful  objects  came  but  slowly  into  aesthetic 
discussion.  Naturally  enough  it  was  discussed  first  in  connexion 
with  the  beauty  of  the  human  face,  with  respect  to  which  we 
know  something  definite  both  about  the  sentiments  and  dis¬ 
positions  expressed  and  about  their  modes  of  expressing  them¬ 
selves.  Bacon  touches  on  the  subject  in  his  short  essay  ‘  Of 
‘  Beauty,’  and  in  striking  opposition  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Hardy 
urges  that  expression  is  so  much  more  the  important  thing  in 
beauty  that  it  belongs  to  the  old  rather  than  to  the  young,  youth 
being  comely  ‘  but  by  pardon.’  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
subject  was  more  fully  discussed.  Hutcheson,  while  he  recognises 
both  the  phy.sical  and  the  expressional  side  in  human  beauty, 
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holds  that  ‘  what  chiefly  pleases  in  the  countenance  are  the 
‘  indications  of  the  moral  dispositions.’  Burke,  though  he  makes 
a  particular  kind  of  sensuous  effect  the  essential  part  of  beauty, 
adds  ‘  that  to  form  a  finished  human  beauty  and  to  give  it  its 
‘  full  influence,  the  face  must  be  expressive  of  such  gentle  and 
‘  amiable  qualities  as  correspond  with  the  softness,  smoothness, 
‘  and  delicacy  of  the  outward  form.’  The  writer,  however, 
who  first  did  something  like  justice  to  the  subject  was  Archibald 
Alison.  He  is  against  an  immediate  sense  of  beauty  as  conceived 
of  either  by  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson  or  by  Burke.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  object,  he  thinks,  does  indeed  excite  a  ‘  simple  emotion,’ 
but  this  only  becomes  the  emotion  of  beauty  when  it  is  enriched 
and  transformed  by  an  imaginative  process,  a  train  of  images 
which  illustrates  the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas.  In  working 
out  this  idea  he  developes  in  a  methodical  way  a  complete  doctrine 
of  expressionism,  in  which  all  beauty  of  form,  including  that 
of  human  and  other  organisms,  as  well  as  that  of  inanimate 
objects,  is  explained  as  aiising  from  the  suggestion  of  agreeable 
or  interesting  qualities  of  mind.  Alison’s  ‘  Essay  ’  still  stands 
as  one  of  the  most  complete  and  forcible  presentations  of 
expressionism.*  His  view  of  beauty  is  adopted  by  Pa5rne 
Knight  in  his  ‘  Anal3rtical  Inquiry,’  in  which  we  find  the  im¬ 
portant  qualification  of  Alison’s  associationalism  that  ‘  the 
‘communication  of  sentiments  from  one  person  to  another  by 
‘  the  expression  of  the  features  .  .  .  is  by  a  natural  and  instinc- 
‘  tive  sympathy,  anterior  to,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  independent 
‘of,  the  association  of  ideas.’  To  the  eighteenth  century  also 
belongs  the  most  important  part  of  the  discussion  by  classicists 
and  romanticists  of  the  aims  of  tragedy  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
feelings  which  it  excites,  a  discussion  which  was  important  in  its 
bearing  on  the  range  of  expression  in  art.  Among  the  most 
illuminating  contributions  to  the  solution  of  the  puzzle  how  we 
can  take  pleasure  in  the  tragic  spectacle  of  human  suffering  must 
be  reckoned  some  brief  but  pregnant  remarks  of  Hume. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  eighteenth  century  with  its  cool 
rationalistic  temper  that  we  must  look  for  the  warmer  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  all  that  we  to-day  understand  by  the  expression  of  life 
and  soul  in  beautiful  things.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  great 
philosophic  movement  in  Germany  at  the  close  of  that  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next  succeeded  in  setting  the  problem 
in  a  much  clearer  light.  Kant,  if  we  overlook  his  not  too  lucid 

*  It  seems  strange  that  the  English  historian  of  aesthetic  theory, 
who  is  also  an  expressionalist,  while  he  finds  space  for  Burke,  Karnes, 
Hogarth  and  Reynolds,  does  not  even  mention  .‘Vlison. 
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doctrine  of  intrinsic  or  quasi-organic  purposiveness  in  objects 
of  beauty,  only  touches  the  question  of  expression  when  he  makes 
the  aesthetic  object  reflective  of  moral  qualities.  Hegel,  to  whom 
art  counted  for  much,  first  drew  sharply  the  distinction  between 
the  form  and  the  content  of  a  beautiful  object  which  he  regards 
as  spiritual,  and  he  insists  on  the  supremacy  of  this  spiritual 
significance.  But  he  conceives  of  this  content  as  purely  intel¬ 
lectual  or  rational ;  and  his  remarks  about  feeling  ‘  the  indefinite 
‘  dull  region  of  the  mind  ’  and  his  disparaging  estimate  of  music 
as  deaUng  with  feeling  without  thought  show  how  narrowly  he 
conceived  of  the  range  and  diversity  of  that  feeling-charged 
imaginative  activity  which  we  now  recognise  as  so  vital  a  part 
of  our  enjoyment  of  beauty  and  art.  The  truth  is  that  what 
Hegel  is  really  concerned  with  is  objective  beauty  in  its  relation 
to  the  Idea  or  Reason  which  his  metaphysic  erects  into  the 
essential  principle  of  the  world.  Hence  he  throws  no  light  on 
the  p.sychical  processes  through  which  we  come  to  apprehend 
and  enjoy  beautiful  objects. 

A  perfectly  adequate  recognition  of  the  part  played  by  imagina¬ 
tive  activity  and  ideal  feeling  in  ajsthetic  experience  had  to 
wait  till  the  modern  spirit  with  its  characteristic  ways  of  feeling 
and  thinking,  as  well  as  of  reflecting  itself  in  art  and  other  forms 
of  activity,  had  fully  broken  with  the  ancient.  The  develope- 
ments  of  man’s  thought  follow  those  of  his  experience,  and  this 
is  emphatically  true  of  a  department  of  thought  which  deals 
with  so  rich  a  type  of  concrete  experience  as  aesthetic  theory. 
Our  new  ideas  about  the  way  in  which  echoing  vibrations  of  our 
whole  conscious  life  come  into  and  enrich  our  delight  in  beautiful 
things  have  become  possible  just  because  that  life  itself  has  grown 
fuller,  and  because  we  are  more  intimate  with  it  through  our 
habit  of  self-brooding,  through  the  expansion  and  refinement  of 
our  sympathias  and  that  keener  interest  in  all  varieties  of  con¬ 
scious  life  which  has  one  of  its  larger  roots  in  sympathy.  This 
preoccupation  of  our  mind  with  manifestations  of  human  or 
quasi-human  experiences  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  our  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  natural  world  from  something  wholly  apart, 
if  not  antagonistic,  into  a  sharer  in  our  conscious  life,  reflecting 
the  changes  of  our  experiences  and  of  our  moods. 

This  later  expansion  of  reflective  feeling  mirrors  itself  in  our 
art.  What  a  vast  extension  of  human  interest  is  involved,  for 
example,  in  the  rise  of  our  new  art  of  fiction,  wliich,  following 
our  personality  and  human  life  into  their  numberless  individual 
differentiations,  seems  to  find  nothing  human  foreign  to  it.  And 
what  a  profound  deepening  of  the  scope  of  expression  in  art  is 
illustrated  in  our  landscape  painting,  which  reveals  to  our  iniagina- 
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tion  the  more  subtle  modes  of  Nature’s  sympathetic  participation 
in  our  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow,  our  strivings  and  failures.  The 
range  and  depth  of  this  humanising  tendency  in  art  are  still  more 
strilangly  exhibited  in  our  transformation  of  even  the  inert 
forms  of  architecture  into  sharers  in  our  life,  as  when  we  envisage 
the  lofty  nave  and  spire  of  a  Gothic  church  as  expressing  a  quasi¬ 
human  aspiration  heavenwards.  But  it  is  pre-eminently  in  the 
modern  art  of  music  that  the  cry  of  the  human  spirit  for  external 
reflexions  of  its  multitudinous  feelings  and  impulses  is  heard 
most  distinctly.  It  is  only  the  youngest  of  the  arts  which  seems 
capable  of  penetrating  and  giving  full  expression  to  all  the  subtle 
and  obscure  movements  of  our  emotional  and  spiritual  life. 

While  this  great  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  been  the 
main  condition  of  the  recent  accentuation  of  expression  in 
ajsthetic  theory,  it  has  been  assisted  by  the  trend  of  the  later 
philosophical  thought.  Modern  thought  as  a  whole  has  moved 
in  a  direction  parallel  with  that  of  the  movement  of  our  feeling 
about  Nature  and  man ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  become  more 
subjective,  emphasising  the  point  that  knowledge  is  not  some¬ 
thing  passively  acquired,  but  is  the  product  of  the  mind’s  own 
constructive  activity.  This  new  idea  has  been  applied  not  only 
to  the  more  abstract  knowledge  of  science,  but  to  the  perception 
of  particular  concrete  objects,  such  as  this  tree  before  our  eyes. 
Alike  by  Berkeley  and  his  followers  in  our  own  country  and  by 
Kant  and  his  successors  in  Germany,  though  in  a  very  different 
way,  it  has  been  shown  that  when  we  see  and  recognise  a  tree  it  is 
our  mind  which  organises  the  visual  impression  into  a  percept, 
putting  into  it,  for  example,  the  solid  form,  and  even  its  ‘  thing- 
‘  hood  ’  or  character  as  a  real  object.  Now  msthetic  experience, 
as  indeed  the  name  tells  us,  is  bound  up  with  sense-perception, 
and  consequently  our  thought  about  it  is  likely  to  share  in  any 
changes  in  the  philosophic  conception  of  perceptual  knowledge. 
Indeed,  the  new  theoretic  way  of  attributing  a  kind  of  vital 
and  human  meaning  to  beautiful  objects  may  be  described  as 
the  carrying  of  the  philosophic  transformation  of  the  object  of 
ordinary  sense-perception  to  a  further  stage.  In  each  case  alike 
the  naive  realism  which  supposes  that  the  object  directly  impresses 
itself  on  the  percipient  mind  has  given  place  to  the  idealistic 
view  that  it  is  the  mind  which  in  a  large  and  important  sense 
creates  the  object. 

The  philosophic  transformation  of  the  plain  man’s  ‘  object  ’ 
has,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  been  effected  to  a  large  extent 
by  a  closer  psychological  analysis  of  the  process  of  sense-percep¬ 
tion.  And  the  recent  developements  of  the  expressional  theory 
in  sesthetics  which  concern  us  here  are  based  on  a  psychological 
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analysis  of  the  process  of  contemplating  a  beautiful  object. 
And  so  among  the  conditioirs  of  the  appearance  of  these  later  and 
more  extreme  forms  of  expressionism  we  have  to  include  the 
rapid  progress  of  psychology  during  the  last  half-century.  This 
progress  has  aided  the  understanding  of  beauty  partly  through 
a  deeper  probing  of  the  sensuous  elements  in  esthetic  experience 
— colours,  the  elements  of  linear  form  and  tones,  as  well  as  the 
obscure  differences  of  feeling-tone  which  accompany  these — 
and  partly  through  a  finer  analysis  of  the  act  of  aesthetic  con¬ 
templation  itself. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  attempt  recently  made  to  determine 
more  precisely  the  nature  of  aesthetic  expression,  with  a  view 
to  exhibit  its  large  and  supreme  place  in  our  enjoyment  of 
beauty.  The  investigation  has  taken  the  form  of  an  attempt 
to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  an  abstract  formalism  in  aesthetic 
theory  by  showing  that  formal  elements  themselves — lines, 
colours  and  tones,  together  with  their  combinations — have  vital 
meaning  for  the  contemplative  imagination ;  that  the  aesthetic 
object  which  delights  us  is  distinct  from  the  physical  object  of 
ordinary  perception,  something  floated  off,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
contemplator’s  imagination  from  the  latter,  a  semblance  {Schein) 
which,  as  taken  to  be  the  object,  is  an  illusion.  This  bold  attempt 
to  resolve  the  whole  of  beauty  into  content  for  the  contemplator’s 
imagination  has  been  pushed  furthest  by  Professor  Theodor 
Lipps.  He  seeks  to  show  that  the  essential  process  in  aesthetic 
contemplation,  including  that  of  lifeless  concrete  forms,  such  as 
a  cliff,  and  even  abstract  linear  forms,  such  as  a  vertical  or  a 
spiral  curve,  is  Einfiddung ;  which  henceforth  we  may  render 
as  ‘  infceling  ’ — that  is  to  say,  the  projection  of  ourselves  with 
our  activities  and  feelings  into  the  objects  concerned.  His 
theory  has  for  some  time  been  the  centre  about  which  aesthetic 
speculation  in  Germany  has  gravitated.  We  propose  now  to 
give  a  short  account  of  it  and  to  estimate  its  sufficiency  as  a 
theory  of  beauty. 

Lipps  is  an  idealist  or  spiritualist  in  the  sense  that,  with 
Hegel,  he  holds  all  beauty  to  reside  in  the  manifestation  of 
something  akin  to  man’s  spiritual  activity.  But  he  is  a  psycho¬ 
logist,  and  as  such  he  focusses  his  investigation  on  the  process 
of  aesthetic  contemplation.  His  theory  has  had  its  preparation 
in  the  aesthetic  discussions  which  the  teaching  of  Kant  and  of 
Hegel  called  forth,  such  as  the  meaning  of  ‘  semblance  ’  {Schein) 
when  ascribed  to  an  aesthetic  object.  The  discussion  began 
with  an  investigation  of  the  semblance  of  a  work  of  imitative 
art,  such  as  a  painting  or  dramatic  poem.  It  broadened  out, 
however,  following  a  hint  of  Schiller,  into  an  enquiry  whether  a 
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beautiful  natural  object — say,  a  drooping  willow,  or  the  wavy 
movement  of  grass  or  corn — has  not  also  its  semblance — is  not, 
that  is  to  say,  something  which,  as  charged  with  vital  and  mental 
meaning,  is  dissimilar  in  nature  to  tlie  real  physical  object. 
The  deeper  answer  to  this  question  could  only  come  after  a 
fuller  consideration  of  the  mental  attitude  or  state  of  aesthetic 
contemplation.  Alison  likened  the  imaginative  proce.ss,  which 
he  regarded  as  a  vital  constituent  of  aesthetic  contemplation,  to 
the  state  of  reverie ;  and  recent  writers,  as  we  shall  see,  have 
carried  the  idea  so  far  as  to  describe  the  intuition  of  beauty  as 
an  illusory  dream-liko  transformation  of  the  visible  object. 

From  this  idea  of  illusion  there  is  a  natural  transition  of 
thought  to  the  idea  of  child’s  play  in  which  the  illusory  trans¬ 
formation  of  common  objects  is  so  prominent  a  feature.  As  is 
well  known,  Schiller  introduced  the  play-idea  into  msthetic 
discussion,  applying  it  to  the  imitative  creation  of  the  dramatist ; 
and  since  he  wrote,  the  idea  has  been  extended  to  all  artistic 
activity  and  to  aesthetic  contemplation  as  a  whole  by  Herbert 
Spencer  and,  much  more  systematically,  by  Carl  Groos  and 
others.*  The  idea  has  fitted  particularly  well  into  the  new  theory 
of  beauty  as  an  imaginative  vitalising  and  humanising  of  tho 
object  akin  to  children’s  familiar  modes  of  personification. 

The  idea,  too,  that  still  forms,  such  as  a  cliff,  and  even  abstract 
linear  forms,  appear  to  take  on  something  of  human  activity 
as  ‘  bearers  ’  of  movement  can  be  traced  back  to  earlier  writers. 
The  striking  and  pregnant  sentence,  ‘  the  beauty  of  a  line  is 
‘movement,  and  the  beauty  of  movement  expression,’  comes 
from  the  pen  of  Herder.f  The  germ  of  Lipps’s  theory  of 
‘  infeeling  ’  meets  us  in  the  writings  of  the  Romanticists,  Novalis 
and  F.  W.  Schlegel.J  It  is  developed  with  some  fulness  in  a 
little  work  by  Robert  Vischer,  son  of  the  better-known  writer 
on  aesthetics,  F.  Th.  Vischer,  ‘  Ueber  das  optische  Formgefiihl  ’ 
(1873).  He  coined  the  word  Einfiihlung,  which  does  not  appear 
in  Hilpert’s  Dictionary.  He  illustrates  what  he  calls  the  setting 
of  myself  into  the  inner  structure  of  an  object  in  the  case  of 
inanimate  form.  He  recognises  something  uplifting  in  the 
vertical  line  and  something  widening  or  expansive  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal.  He  anticipates  Lipps,  further,  when  he  says  that 
Einfiihlung,  being  a  fusion  of  idea  and  form,  constitutes  the 
unity  of  the  aesthetic  object.  He  compares  this  fusion  with  what 

*  For  Groos’s  view  .sec  ‘  The  Play  of  Man,’  Pt.  iii.  sect.  4  ;  and 
.*  Der  aesth.  Genuss,’  Kap.  1. 

t  Quoted  by  Jonas  Cohn,  ‘Allgeinein.  Aesthetik,’  pp.  55,  56. 

X  See  Paul  Stem,  ‘  Einfiihlung  und  Association  in  der  neueren 
Aesthetik  ’  (Einleitung). 
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goes  on  in  dreams  as  described  by  Von  Schemer  in  that  fascinating 
study,  ‘  Das  Leben  des  Traums,’  thus  recognising  the  close 
kinship  between  aesthetic  contemplation  and  illusion.  Of  later 
writers  whose  views  have  led  up  to  the  theory  of  Lipps  it  must 
suffice  to  name  Hermann  Lotze,  who  illustrates  in  more  than 
one  of  his  writings  the  play  of  the  aesthetic  fancy  when  we  enter 
sympathetically  into  the  appearances  and  suggestions  of  life  in 
Nature,  remarking  in  one  place  that  we  tend  to  transform 
‘  the  dead  weights  and  supports  of  buildings  into  so  many 
‘  limbs  of  a  living  body  whose  inner  tensions  pass  over  into  our- 
‘  selves  ’ ;  *  and  Hermann  Siebeck,  who  in  his  volume,  ‘  Das 
‘  Wesen  der  aesthetischen  Anschauung,’  seeks  to  explain  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  process  of  endowing  objects  with  personality 
by  a  reference  to  the  laws  of  association  and  of  ‘  apperception  ’ — 
that  is,  the  assimilation  of  new  presentation  through  pre-existing 
ideas  of  objects  and  their  relations ;  and  who,  like  Alison,  has 
suggestive  observations  on  the  origin  of  this  impulse. 

Lipps  goes  far  beyond  his  predecessors,  since  he  erects  what 
is  popularly  known  as  the  vivifying  and  personifying  of  the 
objects  of  ffisthetic  contemplation  into  the  supremo  and  single 
principle  of  beauty ;  and  since,  too,  he  examines  much  more 
methodically  the  nature  of  this  contemplative  attitude  and  the 
range  of  its  operation  in  our  aesthetic  experience,  developing  a 
new  theory  of  its  modus  operandi.  In  the  series  of  lengthy 
works  in  which  he  has  expounded  his  theory  he  has  brought 
the  idea  of  ‘  infeeling  ’  to  bear  on  a  much  larger  variety  of 
concrete  facts  than  his  forerunners  had  attempted  to  do.  One 
may  say  that  his  aim  is  nothing  less  than  a  complete  system  of 
STsthetics  based  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  universality  of  ‘  in- 
‘  feeling  ’  in  our  aesthetic  experience,  in  the  enjoyable  contempla¬ 
tion  alike  of  natural  objects  and  of  works  of  art.  His  treatment, 
as  the  title  of  his  latest  and  most  systematic  work  indicates,  is 
in  the  main  psychological ;  though,  as  we  shall  see,  he  betrays 
under  his  psychology  a  clearly  marked  metaphysical  tendency. 
One  recognises  among  other  influences  which  have  helped  to 
shape  his  thought  and  language  that  of  Hegel’s  aesthetic  idealism. 

In  trying  to  get  a  firm  intellectual  grip  of  his  theory  we  must 
understand  the  precise  meaning  he  attaches  to  ‘  infeeling.’  He 
is  referring  to  the  same  class  of  facts  as  Lotze  and  the  others 
spoken  of  above ;  but  he  envisages  and  describes  these  in  a 
new  way.  The  experience  of  enjoying,  for  example,  the  spectacle 
of  a  swallow’s  flight  seems  to  us  to  consist  of  two  distinguishable 
stages.  First  of  all,  we  see  the  swallow,  and  envisage  it  as  more 


•  Microcosmus  (Engl,  trans.),  vol.  i.  pp.  585,  586. 
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or  less  consciously  enjoying  its  swift,  easy  movement  as  it  skims 
over  land  or  water.  In  other  words,  we  imaginatively  ‘  intuit  ’ 
its  enjoyment.  Along  with  this  intuition  of  another  creature’s 
pulsation  of  glad  life  we  have  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  swallow, 
participating  in  its  gladness.  Each  of  these  partial  processes 
may  be  conceived  of  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  first,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  thought  of  by  Siebeck  as  an  ‘  apperception,’ 
mediated  by  the  recollection  of  our  own  past  experiences  of  swift 
effortless  movement.  Others  would  say  that  this  emotive 
intuition  of  another  creature’s  gladness  depends  on  certain 
involuntary  imitative  movements  of  our  own,  similar  to  those 
we  sometimes  catch  ourselves  carrying  out  when  we  watch 
intently  the  movements  of  a  billiard-player’s  arm.  Lipps 
rejects  both  of  these  views.  He  holds  with  Payne  Knight  that 
we  tend  ‘  instinctively  ’  to  read  feelings  more  or  less  like  o»ir 
own  into  the  objects  of  msthetic  contemplation.  Again,  the 
second  stage  of  sympathetic  participation  would  by  most  persons 
be  suppos^  to  involve  some  consciousness  of  ‘  myself  ’  as  distinct 
from  the  ‘  object  ’  which  I  contemplate.  We  speak  of  moving 
in  fancy  with  the  skimming  swallow,  of  feeling  the  joy  of  the 
fountain  overflowing  into  us,  and  so  on. 

The  theory  of  Lipps  seems  to  find  no  room  in  aesthetic  con¬ 
templation  for  this  twofold  consciousness  of  self  and  object. 
He  does,  no  doubt,  use  the  common  language,  and  even  speaks 
of  ‘  infeeling  ’  as  ‘  aesthetic  sympathy,’  or  an  experience  of  joy, 
&c.,  along  with  the  object  (miterlehen).  Yet  the  fundamental 
idea  in  his  doctrine  of  ‘  infeeling  ’  is  that  the  contemplator  is 
in  the  happy  soaring  bird  or  the  proud  statue.  My  enjoyment 
of  its  conscious  life,  he  tells  us,  depends  on  my  own  inner  activity  ; 
or,  as  he  puts  it  in  another  place,  I  am  self-transported  {eiwje- 
f  iihlt)  into  the  object  with  tlus  inner  activity.  He  adds  that  the 
ego  thus  transferred  to  the  object  is  not  my  real  ego,  but  only 
my  ego  so  far  as  contemplative.  Moreover,  this  inner  activity  of 
mine  includes  an  agreeable  consciousne.ss  of  my  human  worth. 
It  is  this  feeling  of  ‘  self-value  ’  which  explains,  he  thinks,  the 
possibility  of  finding  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  unplea.sant 
feelings  such  as  grief.  Here  it  is  evident  his  theory  of  beauty 
approaches  that  of  Kant  and  of  Lotze,  to  both  of  whom  the 
significance  of  aesthetic  objects  runs  up  into  a  quasi-ethical 
appreciation  of  the  w’orth  of  personality.  Finally  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  author  emphasises  the  point  that  this  ‘  infeeling  ’ 
or  sympathetic  self-projection,  with  its  appreciation  of  personal 
worth,  constitutes  the  unity  of  the  ajsthetic  object.  The  statue 
is  an  organic  unity,  he  seems  to  say,  just  because  we  breathe 
into  it  something  of  our  ow'n  personality. 
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We  have  sought  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  ‘  iufeeling  ’  by 
taking  examples  of  objects  which,  as  we  all  recognise,  clearly 
express  some  phase  of  our  conscious  life.  lapps  contends  that 
‘  infeoling  ’  is  the  one  source  or  principle  of  beauty  in  all  objects 
which  possess  it,  inanimate  objects  as  well  as  living  things. 
He  defines  beauty  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  these.  In  all  cases 
alike  beauty  is  ‘  the  impression  of  livehness  (Lebendigkeit)  and 
‘  possibilities  of  life  lying  in  an  object  ’ ;  or,  as  he  elsewhere  puts 
it,  beauty  is  ‘  the  free  affirmation  of  life  which  is  felt  in  the 
‘  contemplation  of  an  object.’  Thus,  not  only  a  tree  or  a  flower 
but  a  Greek  temple,  a  high  cliff,  and  even  an  abstract  geometrical 
form  such  as  a  straight  line  or  circle,  reveals  its  beauty  in 
some  expression  of  life  realised  by  the  contemplator  through 
‘  infeeling.’  The  high  rock  is  beautiful  just  because  1  who 
contemplate  it  feel  its  upward  striving  as  a  determination  of 
ray  ego.  Similarly  with  the  column  which  pleases  us  because 
we  realise  through  our  own  activity  the  impulse  of  its  upward 
push,  while  the  abacus  above  it  pleases  us  by  seeming,  in  spite 
of  its  breadth  (which  looks  like  a  yielding  to  the  downward 
pressure),  to  pull  itself  vigorously  together,  and  so  to  assert 
itself  against  the  effect  of  the  pressure.  This  same  holds  good  of 
abstract  geometric  forms,  such  as  a  triangle,  in  which  we  ‘  infeel  ’ 
ourselves  into  spatial  activities,  making  them  our  own,  e.g.  its 
height  as  upward  striving,  the  width  of  its  base  as  expansion 
or  contraction  {Einengung).  Lipps  attempts  to  ground  his 
idea  of  a  geometrical  form  as  expanding  or  contracting  on  a 
study  of  well-known  optical  illusions  which  he  seeks  to  explain 
by  help  of  this  conception.  He  goes  so  far  in  this  vivification 
of  space-forms  as  boldly  to  talk  about  a  ‘  space-soul  ’  behind 
objects  into  which  we  ‘  infeel  ’  ourselves.  He  tells  us  that  the 
aim  of  the  ‘  spatial  arts  ’  is  to  represent  not  the  spatial  as 
such  but  the  life  which  lies  therein.  He  makes  an  ingenious 
attempt  to  find  illustrations  of  his  vertical  and  horizontal 
‘  strivings,’  and  of  the  various  possible  modes  of  equilibrium 
between  these  tendencies  in  modifications  of  the  well-known 
egg-form  used  in  ornament,  as  well  as  in  certain  forma  of 
ceramic  art. 

In  illustrating  his  theory  in  our  supposed  ‘  infeeling  ’  of  the 
pressures  and  tensions  of  architecture,  he  emphasises  the  point 
that  we  ‘  infeel  ’  both  the  upward  striving  of  the  supporting 
columns.  &c.,  and  the  downward  striving  of  gravity  in  the 
superincumbent  masses,  this  latter  being  ‘  infelt  ’  as  a  feeling 
of  resistance  to  a  conceivable  effort  to  hinder  their  falling.  This 
seems  to  set  gravity  much  higher  aesthetically  than  it  is  usually 
set,  treating  it  as  one  of  two  ‘  infelt  ’  or  personified  forces  in  a 
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dramatic  conflict  which,  like  that  of  the  theatre,  has  its  pacific 
resolution.* 

Lipps  makes  no  serious  attempt  to  illustrate  ‘  infeeling  ’  in 
the  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  colours  and  tones.  He  would  make 
a  sort  of  organic  unity  of  the  combination  of  an  energetic 
with  a  quiet  colour,  say  yellow  with  blue,  which  he  describes  as 
male  and  female.  Of  music,  the  art  of  the  expression  of  feeling 
par  excellence,  his  exposition  of  the  mysteries  of  ‘  infeeling  ’ 
has  scarcely  anything  new  to  tell  us. 

We  have  tried  to  make  the  theory  of  ‘  infeeling  ’  as  clear  as 
possible,  and,  in  the  author’s  own  words,  so  far  as  these  seem 
intelligible.  We  may  now  try  to  estimate  its  value  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  understanding  of  our  common  msthetic  experience. 

The  idea  of  ‘  infeeling  ’  is  certainly  a  striking  one,  arresting 
our  attention  by  its  boldness,  its  honourable  purpose  to  dignify 
the  things  of  beauty  by  breathing  into  them  worthy  elements 
of  human  activity.  The  theory,  moreover,  is  a  refreshing 
reaction  from  the  Hegelian  treatment  of  beauty,  with  the  arid 
and  barren  abstractness  of  its  principle,  and  it  seems  to  lead  us 
back  from  bleak  metaphysical  altitudes  to  the  homely  pastures  of 
our  concrete  experience.  Again,  it  recommends  itself  by  breaking 
through  the  barriers  which  Hegel  erected  in  confining  beauty 
to  art,  being  ready  to  select  its  examples  among  natural  as  well 
as  among  artistic  objects.  It  adopts,  too,  that  larger  and  more 
generous  view  of  the  range  of  aesthetic  experience  to  which  our 
age  leans,  recognising  all  that  is  aesthetically  pleasing  or  in¬ 
teresting,  and  not  merely  those  objects  which  we  commonly 
dignify  with  the  name  ‘  beautiful.’  Once  more  its  endowment 
of  these  pleasing  objects  with  something  of  our  life,  our  move¬ 
ments,  strivings,  and  feelings,  is  in  the  line  of  developement  of 
recent  thought ;  for  a  deeper  scientific  and  philosophic  analysis 
of  material  bodies  and  of  our  way  of  perceiving  them  is  tending 
towards  a  certain  re-animation  of  them  and  their  forces ;  while 
recent  psychology  has  shown  how  much  of  our  own  motor 
experience  gets  absorbed  into  our  every-day  perceptions  of  the 
vertical  line  and  other  elements  of  spatial  form.  Nor  can  it  be 
disputed  that  the  author’s  illustrations  of  ‘  infeeling  ’  are  fre¬ 
quently  interesting  and  suggestive,  giving  us  a  new  point  of  view 
from  which  we  may  re-examine  the  impressions  derived  from 
beautiful  objects. 

Yet  we  must  judge  of  the  theory  as  what  the  author  gives  it 
out  to  be — as  a  scientific  hypothesis  capable  of  explaining  all  the 
known  facts  of  our  aesthetic  experience.  Shall  we  say  with  a 


*  Cf.  P.  Souriau,  chap.  ii. 
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gifted  English  disciple  that  the  hypothesis  of  Einf  iihlung  could 
be  compared  with  that  of  natural  selection  for  its  originality  and 
scope  ?  *  Or  shall  we  pass  it  by  with  a  courteous  bow  which 
has  in  it  something  of  a  horse’s  shy  at  the  uncanny,  as  Professor 
Miinsterberg  has  recently  done  ? 

We  may  begin  our  critical  enquiry  by  asking  whether  Lipps’s 
theory  possesses  those  first  essentials  of  a  scientific  hypothesis, 
clearness  and  consistency.  It  must,  we  fear,  be  said  that  the 
central  idea,  ‘  infeeling,’  is  not  as  clear  as  it  might  be.  The 
term  is  manifestly  a  %urative  one  which  seems  anything  but 
suitable  for  scientific  discussion.  Our  egos,  so  far  as  we  know 
an)rthing  about  them,  do  not  hop  out  of  our  bodies  into  other 
objects  ;  they  have  no  existence  in  space.  We  do  indeed  talk  of 
‘  going  out  ’  of  ourselves  and  of  ‘  entering  into  ’  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  another  personality,  but  we  know  that  this  language 
is  metaphorical.  The  whole  idea  of  ‘  infeeling  ’  as  a  projection  of 
‘  my  self  ’  into  an  object  contemplated,  which  makes  this  self  at 
once  another  self — the  animating  principle  or  soul  of  the  object— 
and  yet  my  own  self,  conscious  of  its  activity  and  realising  its 
worth,  seems  too  hopelessly  obscure  to  claim  serious  psychological 
consideration. 

The  figurativeness  of  language  which  obscures  his  central  idea 
runs  throughout  his  exposition,  as  when  he  talks  of  a  ‘  space- 
‘  soul  ’  or  still  more  quaintly  speaks  of  the  prepared  surface  of  a 
column  as  its  ‘  skin.’  Along  with  this  figurativeness  of  language 
there  goes  a  fondness  for  ultra-abstract  ideas  which  give  an  air 
of  unreality  to  the  discussion,  as  when,  in  speaking  of  the  way 
in  which  we  contemplate  aesthetically  the  movements  of  an 
acrobat,  the  author  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  do  not  feel  his 
movements,  but  only  their  freedom  or  ease. 

This  want  of  scientific  clearness,  this  intrusion  of  something 
like  an  occult  mysticism  into  scientific  exposition,  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  ‘  infeeling.’  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  the  case  of  R.  Vischer  and  of  Lipps  alike  it  is  derived 
from  an  obscure  ill-understood  region  of  our  experience ;  by 
the  former  from  the  shadowy  realm  of  dreams,  by  the  latter 
from  that  of  optical  illusions.  In  the  case  of  both  writers  the 
full  explanation  of  the  obscurity  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  they  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  concerned  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  metaphysical  idea  as  to  analyse  a  mental  process.  Vischer 
frankly  tells  us  that  he  finds  in  his  ‘  infeeling  ’  a  remarkable 
fusion  of  subject  and  object,  a  pantheistic  impetus  (Drang)  to 
union  with  the  world.  It  looks  as  if  his  disciple  were  following 

*  Vernon  Lee,  ‘  Revue  Philosophique,’  December  1907 
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him  here  too,  only  taking  care  in  this  unmetaphysical  age  to 
introduce  his  pantheistic  Drang  under  the  convenient  disgriise 
of  a  ‘  psychological  necessity.’  Even  Vernon  Lee  in  the  article 
referred  to  deplores  the  metaphysical  trend  in  the  later  expo¬ 
sitions  of  the  master’s  doctrine.* 

Where  metaphysic  mixes  itself  with  p.sychology,  the  latter  is 
apt  to  be  weakened.  Lipps’s  theory  gives  no  intelligible  account 
of  the  way  in  which  aesthetic  delight  arises.  There  is  no  clear 
psychological  account  of  the  process  of  ‘  infeeling.’  We  are 
never  told  whether  it  is  imagination  or  thought,  or  a  ‘  tertium 
‘  quid  ’  between  the  two.  The  pleasure  is  said  to  be  the  result 
of  a  consciousness  of  my  own  activity,  which  involves  the  idea  of 
my  worth  ;  yet  how  the  sense  of  my  own  worth  can  be  intensified 
bv  my  feeling  myself,  say,  into  the  strivings  and  counter-strivings 
of  column  and  entablature  is  not  as  clear  as  it  might  be. 

And  now  what  shall  we  say  as  to  the  merits  of  the  theory 
regarded  as  an  explanation  of  the  facts  of  our  aesthetic 
experience  ?  Does  it  give  an  adequate  explanation  and  prove 
itself  to  have  been  scientifically  thought  out  by  a  methodical 
examination  of  these  facts  ?  A  little  reflexion  will  suffice  to 
show  how  far  it  is  from  being  a  carefully  grounded  scientific 
hypothesis.  To  begin  with,  it  seems  to  lead  directly  to  some 
rather  curious  consequences.  If  ‘  infeeling  ’  is  the  one  ground 
or  source  of  beauty,  the  degree  both  of  our  contemplative  en¬ 
joyment  and  of  the  values  of  the  object  which  ministers  to  it 
should,  one  supposes,  increase  with  the  force  and  clearness  of 
the  manifestations  of  life.  Consequently  objects  which  simulate 
life  by  movement  would  be  more  beautiful  in  general  than  objects 
at  rest  which  lack  this  forcible  medium  of  expression.  Our 
enjoyment  would  be  vastly  greater,  for  example,  when  we 
survey  a  rapid  stream  than  when  we  look  upon  a  calm  lake ; 
vastly  greater  when  we  watch  a  pretty  dance  or  lively  bit  of 
acting  than  when  we  regard  a  motionless  statue.  It  is  haixlly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  these  conclusions  find  no  support 
in  our  common  aesthetic  judgements.  We  do  not  set  the  whole 
art  of  drama  above  that  of  sculpture,  or  that  of  animal  painting 
above  that  of  landscape  painting,  on  the  ground  that  the  former 
makes  a  more  obvious  and  more  potent  appeal  than  the  latter 
to  our  impulse  to  enter  joyously  into  new  artistic  presentations 
of  life.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  mere  intensity  of  ‘  infeeling  ’ 

*  There  is  something  pathetic  in  this  complaint  following  the 
confession  of  another  disillusion  through  a  rash  attempt  to  apply  to 
the  problem  of  .'esthetic  enjoyment  the  well-known  paradox  of  W. 
James  that  emotion  is  composed  of  motor  and  organic  sensations 
(see  loc.  cit.  pp.  626,  627). 
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cannot  be  the  only  principle  at  work.  In  order  to  give  his  theory 
any  plausibility  Lipps  must  supplement  ‘  infeeling  ’  by  some 
auxiliary  principle — for  example,  that  the  effect  of  the  diminished 
force  and  clearness  of  the  impression  of  life  in  the  case  of  motion¬ 
less  inanimate  objects  is  compensated  by  the  greater  pleasure 
of  the  triumph  of  the  impulse  to  ‘  infeel  ’  when  the  indications 
of  life  are  less  obvious. 

A  very  slight  inspection  of  Lipps’s  writings  will  convince  the 
critical  reader  that  his  method  makes  no  pretence  at  securing 
an  inductive  basis  for  his  theory  by  a  wide  and  impartial  survey 
of  the  whole  field  of  msthetic  experience.  He  is  content  with 
finding  a  few  illustrations  of  his  theory,  undisturbed  by  the 
question  w'hether  the  vast  majority  of  the  facts,  unnoticed  by 
him,  agree  or  disagree  with  his  view.  In  following  his  argument 
the  thoughtful  reader  will  not  faU  to  recall  some  of  the  most 
delightful  of  nature’s  sights,  moving  as  well  as  still  forms,  to  which 
the  theory  of  ‘  infeeling  ’  seems  wholly  inapplicable.  Where, 
for  example,  is  the  enjoyable  ‘  infeeling  ’  when  we  watch  the 
metamorphosis  of  a  cloud-form  torn  by  the  wind,  or  follow  with 
the  eye  a  receding  stretch  of  coast-line  through  its  subtle  grada¬ 
tions  of  light  and  colour  ?  How  does  the  principle  help  us  to 
understand  the  beauty  of  a  sea-shell,  of  a  blue  or  green  lakelet 
in  a  cloud-packed  sky,  of  a  lovely  bit  of  design  in  a  church 
window,  a  mosaic  pavement,  or  some  textile  fabric  ?  As  we 
have  seen,  the  author  refers  to  one  or  two  forms  in  ceramic  art, 
but  his  manner  of  doing  so  is  too  superficial  to  save  his  treatment 
from  the  charge  of  being  extraordinarily  negligent  of  the  wealth 
of  aesthetic  material  supplied  by  art  and  its  history.  He  seems 
never  to  have  troubled  himself  about  the  question  of  the  method 
proper  to  aesthetic  enquiry,  as  others,  e.g.  Johannes  Volkelt,* 
have  done.  He  would  probably  ridicule  the  idea  of  sending  round 
enquiries  to  artists,  art-critics,  and  others  who  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  capable  of  giving  some  account  of  their  aesthetic 
experiences.  Yet  such  a  bold  hypothesis  as  that  of  ‘  infeeling’ 
stands  pre-eminently  in  need  of  the  testimony  which  a  well- 
planned  ‘  questionnaire  ’  might  succeed  in  collecting. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  claims  of  this  remarkable  theory  a 
little  more  closely.  According  to  it  a  beautiful  object  pleases 
only  through  some  life-revealing  aspect.  The  fuller  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  an  agreeable  form  of  quasi-human  activity,  the  more 
beautiful  the  object.  But  is  it  merely  vigour  of  life  which 
makes  beautifiU  spectacle  ?  The  poet,  e.g.  Wordsworth  when 
writing  of  the  river  Yarrow,  will  .speak  of  the  sleeping  pool  as 
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ceadily  as  of  the  rushing  stream.  The  delicacy  which  we  love 
to  contemplate,  whether  in  an  Alpine  flower  or  in  a  human 
countenance,  has  its  aesthetic  charm  no  less  than  robust  strength. 
As  the  history  of  art  shows  us,  sleep  and  death  itself  are  things 
which  have  their  well-recogniscd  beauty.  When  we  visit  the 
museums  of  Rome  and  Naples,  we  feel  that  the  sleeping  Ariadne 
and  the  resting  Mercury  and  Mars  fall  in  respect  of  beauty  no  whit 
behind  the  lithe  tense  figures  of  the  Discobolus  and  the  dancing 
Satyr. 

Or  let  us  take  Lipps’s  pet  idea  that  the  vertical  direction  pleases 
through  its  semblance  of  a  self-erective  movement  or  motor 
impulse.  Is  there,  then,  no  beauty  in  downward  movements — 
in  those,  for  example,  of  the  cascade,  the  shooting  star,  the  dead 
leaves  of  autumn  ?  Or,  turning  to  motionless  forms,  do  we  in  a 
limestone  cavern  find  less  beauty  in  the  pendent  stalactite  for¬ 
mation  than  in  the  stalagmite  forms  which  rise  from  the  floor  ? 
Can  anything  be  more  beautiful  than  the  downward  curve  of  a 
breaking  sea- wave  or  the  central  pendant  of  the  roof  of  a  Gothic 
chapter-house  ? 

It  seems  plain,  then,  that  the  theory  of  Lipps  is  inadequate 
even  as  an  account  of  what  we  commonly  mean  by  the  expressive 
side  of  beautiful  things.  It  proves  itself  to  be  still  more  inade¬ 
quate  as  an  account  of  all  that  falls  under  ‘  expression  ’  in  the 
larger  sense,  in  the  suggestiveness  of  beautiful  objects,  the  diverse 
lines  of  agreeable  imaginative  activity  to  which  they  give  rise. 
When  we  are  in  the  mood  of  a;sthetic  contemplation  our  fancy  is 
broad- winged  and  cannot  be  confined  to  one  direction  of  flight. 
As  one’s  eye  lingers  on  the  soft  gently  wafted  cloud  one  can  in 
fancy  enjoy  the  movement  just  as  easily — to  put  it  moderately — 
by  reposing  on  its  bosom  as  by  pushing  one’s  way  into  its  inner 
cloud-soul.  When  face  to  face  with  a  beautiful  marble  statue 
one  may,  instead  of  always  troubling  oneself  to  get  into  touch 
with  its  inner  life,  derive  a  large  and  pure  delight  from  movung  in 
fancy  about  its  surface  and  repeating  the  tactual  experiments 
through  which  as  a  child  one  first  acquired  a  clear  idea  of  form. 
Similarly  when  in  a  Gothic  cathedral,  instead  of  always  compelling 
the  imagination  to  penetrate  into  the  inner  spiritual  life  of  pillai’, 
arch,  and  wall,  we  shall  probably  prefer,  sometimes  at  any  rate,  to 
let  it  wander  freely  through  the  bounded  spaces  feeling  out  with 
its  finer  tactile  organ  the  straight  ascent  of  the  column,  the  bold 
or  gentle  curve  of  the  arch.  Even  Robert  Vischer  half  recog¬ 
nises  these  other  directions  of  imaginative  play,  when  he  speaks 
of  our  being  ‘  borne  by  hurrying  clouds  ’  and  of  our  following 
changes  of  form  ‘  with  living  hands.’  A  German  sculptor, 
Hildebrand,  has  recently  emphasised  the  importance  of  a  full 
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sensuous  experience  of  space  with  ideal  representations  of 
touch  and  movement  in  the  appreciation  of  sculpture.* * * § 

Lipps  ignores  this  play  of  the  motor  and  tactual  imagination 
in  the  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  form,  because,  like  Hegel,  he  treats 
with  contempt  the  aesthetic  claims  of  the  sensuous  even  when 
this  is  the  fine  tactual  sense  of  the  hand  ;  when,  too,  this  appears 
liberated  and  subtilised  in  the  ideal  form  of  an  imaginative 
exploration  of  space-forms.  Hence  he  is  driven  to  be  ever 
following  out  his  rather  wearisome  process  of  ‘  infeeling  ’ — of 
getting  inside  an  object,  where,  as  in  a  temple,  he  can  carry  out 
the  mysterious  spiritual  rites  which  he  describes. 

Other  directions  of  this  light  play-like  activity  of  imagination 
overlooked  by  Lipps  can  only  be  hinted  at  here.  In  aesthetic 
contemplation  we  may  envisage  the  form  of  an  object  not  as 
representing  a  present  tendency  to  move,  but  as  the  last  stage  of 
a  completed  movement,  actual  or  possible.  The  spire  looks  as  if 
it  had  shot  itself  up,  the  column  as  if  it  had  yroivn  like  the  tree- 
stem  it  resembles,  t  All  forms  with  a  strongly  marked  vertical 
dimension  readily  assume  this  semblance  of  growing  things  both 
to  the  child  and  to  the  adult  when  in  the  aesthetic  attitude  of 
mind.  The  rocky  peak  looks  as  if  it  had  built  itself  up  stratum 
upon  stratum.  Nor  is  it  merely  spontaneous  movement  that  the 
aesthetic  imagination  contemplates  in  these  forms.  The  tree  sway¬ 
ing  over  to  the  east  speaks  of  the  masterful  force  of  the  westerly 
wind.  A  Gothic  church,  like  the  cathedral  at  Rheims,  inspires 
one  by  the  tapering  away  of  its  arches,  its  pinnacles  and  the  rest, 
suggesting  a  gradual  spiritual  subtilisation  of  material  substance. 
The  mood  of  aesthetic  enjoyment  will  find  room  even  for  hints  of 
human  or  quasi-human  shaping,  as  when  a  sublime  mountain 
takes  on  the  aspect  of  a  structure  set  up  by  some  superhuman 
builder, J  or  when  we  feel  the  touch  of  the  sculptor’s  deftly 
shaping  hand  on  the  statue,  or  imaginatively  realise  a  sociological 
aspect  of  Gothic  architecture  as  expressing  a  certain  spiritual 
mood  in  the  people  among  whom  it  flourished.§  The  charm 
of  a  ruined  mediaeval  castle,  as  of  some  human  faces,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  bears  us  in  an  imaginative  excursion  back  to  a  dimly 
realised  past.  So,  too,  our  contemplative  moods  will  find  room  for 

*  Quoted  by  Karl  Groos,  les  Kap. 

t  One  may  sec  in  two  trees  standing  near  each  other  in  Kew 
Gardens  the  rough  analogue  of  a  fluted  and  of  a  spiral  column. 

J  Grant  Allen  has  argued  that  in  the  case  of  big  objects  we  require 
some  hint  which  will  assimilate  it  to  a  human  product  before  we 
find  in  it  a  germ  of  the  sublime.  ‘  Mind,’  iii.  pp.  333,  334. 

§  See  a  suggestive  article  on  ‘  Thought  in  Architecture,’  in  this 
Review  for  January  1906. 
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ideas  of  purpose — of  functional  adaptation  in  organic  forms,  for 
example — when  these  lend  themselves  as  material  for  enjoyable 
imaginative  activity.  Even  sordid  utility,  solemnly  banished 
from  the  realm  of  beauty  by  Kant  and  others,  may  be  allowed 
to  steal  into  it  when  disguised  in  the  light  garb  of  agreeable 
appearance,  as  in  the  example  given  by  Lipps  of  the  chair  which 
looks  as  if  it  were  spreading  out  its  arms  and  inviting  us  to 
repose. 

This  rich  choice  of  directions  for  the  play-like  movements  of 
the  aesthetic  fancy  is  not  confined  to  visible  objects ;  it  holds 
good  also  of  the  region  of  tones.  It  has  been  found  as  the 
result  of  an  enqui  te  in  America  that  there  are  many  different 
ways  of  interpreting  musical  expression,  the  feeling  expressed 
being  localised  now  here,  now  there,  and  the  reading  of  tones 
as  emotional  expression  being  varied  by  the  translation  of  the 
musical  forms  into  representative  images  of  objective  movements, 
such  as  a  battle  or  a  procession.* 

Wo  must,  no  doubt,  be  on  our  guard,  in  thus  widening  the 
range  of  imaginative  play  in  sesthetic  enjoyment,  to  keep  this 
distinct  from  that  more  serious  reflective  activity  which  sub¬ 
serves  on  the  one  hand  our  speculative  or  scientific  interests 
and  on  the  other  hand  our  practical  needs.  When  we  enjoy 
contemplatively  the  clear  manifestation  of  typical  characters, 
e.(j.  the  splendid  vigour  in  the  artist’s  representation  of  a  lion’s 
head,  or  the  dignity  and  pathos  of  ancient  things  as  illustrated 
in  an  Egyptian  tomb  or  a  Greek  temple,  we  are  not  scientifically 
classifying  the  Hon  by  reference  to  type,  or  reconstructing  with 
serious  historical  intent  the  precise  origin  of  the  building.  The 
knowledge  of  things  which  comes  from  culture  may,  as  Ruskin 
has  clearly  shown,  enrich  our  enjoyment  of  beautiful  things 
by  supplying  new  directions  for  a  purely  aesthetic  play  of  the 
imagination,  moving  in  its  characteristic  lightly  touching 
manner,  and  culling  pleasure  as  it  goes. 

We  see,  then,  if  we  look  merely  at  the  expressive  or  significant 
side  of  beautiful  objects,  that  Lipps’s  theory  of  ‘  infeeling  ’ 
is  quite  inadequate.  But  his  theory  raises  the  larger  question 
whether  expression,  however  much  the  conception  be  enlarged, 
is  the  one  principle  of  beauty.  Our  common  aesthetic  judgemejits 
appear,  as  we  have  seen,  to  recognise  a  sensuous  beauty,  some¬ 
thing  intrinsically  pleasing  in  the  form,  as  well  as  in  the  expression. 
Has  the  extreme  form  of  expressionalism  succeeded  in  surmount¬ 
ing  this  apparent  plurality  of  the  sources  of  aesthetic  enjoyment  ? 


*  ‘  Report  on  an  Experimental  Test  of  Musical  Expressiveness,’ 
by  B.  J.  Gilman,  ‘  American  Journal  of  Psychology,’  vols.  iv.  and  v, 
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A  glance  at  the  history  of  aesthetic  theory  suggests  an  answer. 
We  have  recognised  in  its  modern  developements  a  tendency  to 
make  the  expressive  aspect  of  beautiful  objects  more  and  more 
prominent.  Yet  along  with  this  tendency  we  have  to  note  another 
towards  a  rejection  of  absolute  expressionism,  or  expressional 
monism,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  the  aesthetic  domain.  Archibald 
Alison  worked  out  a  theory  of  expressionism  hardly  less  pure 
and  exclusive  than  that  of  Lipps,  but  the  attempt  was  shown  to 
be  futile  by  Jeffrey  and  later  critics.  Hegel’s  severely  restricted 
spiritualism  called  forth  the  reaction  of  the  Herbartian  formalists. 
And  the  absolute  expressionism  of  Lipps  has  already  provoked 
a  respectful  but  uncompromising  opposition  in  his  own  country. 

In  trying  to  answer  the  question  whether  expression  or 
significance  exhausts  what  we  understand  by  beauty,  we  need 
again  to  refer  to  the  much  neglected  sesthetic  ‘  plain  man,’ 
to  examine  more  closely  the  implications  of  our  everyday  talk 
about  beautiful  objects.  And  here,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  the 
narrower  conception  of  ‘  beauty,’  as  the  word  is  employed  by  a 
discriminating  person  to  mark  off  the  fuller  and  richer  kind  of 
aesthetic  admiration,  will  be  our  best  guide.  Confining  ourselves 
to  visual  objects,  we  find  that  when  a  sky,  a  landscape,  a  sea-view, 
or  some  smaller  object,  such  as  a  flower  or  a  human  face,  is  called 
beautiful,  value  is  assigned  to  what  is  seen — that  is  to  say,  to  the 
colour  and  form  of  the  object  as  presented  to  sense-perception. 
Nay,  more,  it  seems  to  be  some  charm  lying  in  what  immediately 
confronts  the  sense  which  primarily,  at  any  rate,  draws  and 
detains  our  attention.  We  do  not  let  our  eye  linger  on  a  sunset, 
as  a  fond  mother  lets  hers  follow  the  movements  of  her  child, 
from  some  interest  lying  outside  the  visual  appearance.  This 
fact,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  underlies  the  more  naive  view 
that  beauty  lies  wholly  in  the  object  of  sense-perception,  .^thetic 
commonsense  seems,  therefore,  clearly  opposed  to  the  idea  that 
the  whole  of  aesthetic  delight  arises  out  of  a  process  added  to 
sense-perception. 

We  may  reach  the  same  conclusion  in  another  way.  If  vital 
or  other  suggestiveness  were  the  whole  of  what  men  mean  by 
beauty,  then  our  readiness  to  ascribe  beauty  (in  the  stricter 
sense)  to  an  object  would  be  determined  merely  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  whether  it  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  this  suggestiveness, 
and  quite  independently  of  the  presence  of  a  pleasing  aspect 
in  the  sense-presentation  itself.  But  is  this  the  ca.se  ?  Should 
we  not,  for  example,  hesitate  to  call  Professor  Lipps’s  inviting- 
looking  chair  beautiful  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  word 
unless  indeed  it  showed  some  rare  excellence  of  design  and  of 
ornamentation  ?  But  there  are  objects,  again,  which  have  even 
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less  of  an  intrinsically  pleasing  aspect  than  a  chair,  and  a  much 
richer  suggestiveness,  speaking  to  us  of  life  in  its  splendid 
vigour,  which  nevertheless  a  person  of  ordinary  discrimination 
would  never  think  of  calling  beautiful.  Our  mechanical  age 
supplies  them  in  abundance — railway  engines,  motor  cars,  and  the 
rest.  They  show  something  like  organic  adaptation  of  form  to 
function ;  they  express  in  almost  vehement  language  their  mighty 
indwelling  power,  their  fierce  passionate  life,  which  a  Kipling  or  a 
Maeterlinck  can  unfold  to  us  in  glowing  language.  Yet  are  they 
‘  beautiful,’  save  indeed  in  the  debased  sense  of  the  word,  as 
when  the  owner  calls  his  motor-car  beautiful  as  he  complacently 
contemplates  it,  ‘  infeeling  ’  his  ego  into  its  luxurious  interior  ? 
Why  do  we  refuse  the  word  to  these  things  ?  In  part,  perhaps, 
because  they  are  so  atrociously  heavy  and  inert  looking,  so  little 
suggestive  of  living  things  capable  of  swift  movement.  Yet 
this  cannot  be  the  main  reason,  or  they  would  become  beautiful 
when  in  action.  The  deeper  reason  is  surely  the  complete 
absence  of  pleasing  form,  of  those  interesting  and  graceful 
lines  which  make  a  finely  designed  ship  with  sails  full-bellied  by 
the  wind  one  of  the  perennial  joys  for  the  lover  of  beauty.  When 
Turner  painted  the  rushing  railway  engine  it  was  by  way  of  a 
tour  de  force,  for  the  sake  of  a  strongly  dramatic  pictorial  effect ; 
and  one  may  venture  to  prophesy  that  it  will  be  with  a  similar 
purpose  that  the  artist  of  the  future  paints  a  motor-car.  The 
difference  between  what  merely  excites  the  more  vulgar  sort  of 
admiration  and  what  gratifies  our  sense  of  beauty  may  be 
immediately  perceived  by  comparing  the  appearance  of  a 
balloon  with  that  of  an  adjacent  cloud  when  both  are  in  motion. 

From  these  considerations,  coupled  with  those  adduced  above, 
we  infer  that  both  form  of  presentation  and  suggestiveness  or 
expression  contribute  something  to  beauty.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  above,  the  proportion  between  the  two  contributions  may 
vary  considerably  in  different  cases,  but  only  within  certain 
limits. 

But  absolute  expressionism  not  only  collides  with  stubborn 
facts :  it  shows  itself  to  be  a  paradox.  The  theories  which 
refer  the  whole  effect  of  beauty  to  an  imaginatively  realised 
meaning  postulate  a  more  or  less  lengthy  play  of  imagination 
in  which  the  contemplator’s  mind  may  wander  far  from  the 
object.  Alison  tells  us  quite  frankly  that  the  images  excited 
in  aesthetic  contemplation  seem  often  ‘  to  have  but  a  very 
‘  distant  relation  to  the  object,’  and  describes  the  state  as  one 
of  ‘  powerless  reverie.’  But  if  this  prolonged  activity  is  essential 
to  aesthetic  contemplation,  how  comes  it  that,  as  Jeffrey  perti¬ 
nently  urged  against  Alison,  the  perception  of  beauty  is  ‘  in 
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‘  most  cases  quite  instantaneous  and  altogether  as  immediate 
‘  as  the  perception  of  the  external  qualities  of  the  objects  to  which 
‘  it  is  ascribed  ’  ?  This  instantaneousness  does  not  support  the 
naive  idea  already  dealt  with,  that  beauty  lies  wholly  in  the 
perceived  object ;  yet  it  certainly  supplies  a  valid  objection  to 
the  view  that  it  lies  wholly  outside  the  object,  Jeffrey  urges,  too, 
with  equal  good  sense  that,  according  to  Alison,  ‘  we  must  soon 
‘  lose  sight  of  the  external  object.’ 

Jeffrey’s  common-sense  criticism  does  not  perhaps  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  theory  of  Lipps,  who  seems  to  regard 
‘  infeeling  ’  as  a  comparatively  rapid  process  following  immedi¬ 
ately  on  sense-perception.  And  as  to  Jeffrey’s  objection  that 
we  should  lose  sight  of  the  object,  this  is  precisely  what  Lipps 
requires  us  to  do.  No  ‘  object,’  as  commonly  understood,  can 
remain  after  we  have  felt  ourselves  into  the  statue  or  the  chff ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  curious  spiritual  self-incorporation  implies 
that  we  take  on  a  dim  consciousness  of  our  new  marble  or  rock 
body. 

Lipps  represents  the  extreme  form  of  the  idea,  of  late  so 
prominent  in  German  ajsthetic  writings,  that  in  the  mood  of 
sesthetic  contemplation  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  object  as  a 
material  body,  transfusing  it  by  the  alchemy  of  this  contempla¬ 
tion  into  something  new  and  spiritual — the  ‘  aesthetic  object  ’ 
properly  so  called.  In  this  new  product  it  seems,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  understand  the  theory,  that  the  sensuous  appearance 
survives,  so  far  at  least  as  to  allow  the  colour  and  form  to  exercise 
their  expressive  function.  But  of  the  physical  object  of  every¬ 
day  perception  nothing  remains.  As  contemplators  we  are  the 
subjects  of  an  illusion,  taking  what  is  a  mere  ])hantom  floated 
off  from  the  object  by  our  fancy  to  be  the  reality  we  perceive. 
This  theory  of  illusion  has  recently  been  developed  as  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  Schiller’s  theory  of  semblance  {Schein)  and  with  special 
reference  to  the  characteristic  modes  of  representing  material 
things  in  plastic  art.  It  has  assumed  bold  forms,  as  when 
Paul  Souriau  goes  so  far  as  to  find  an  analogy  between  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  contemplator  of  art  and  that  of  the  hypnotic 
trance  or  induced  ecstasy.*  The  theory  of  Lipps  clearly  extends 
the  idea  of  such  trance-like  illusion  to  all  contemplation  of 
beauty,  including  that  of  natural  objects. 

Much  of  this  talk  about  ‘  sesthetic  illusion  ’  has  in  it  the 
note  of  exaggeration.  Even  when  the  object  is  a  statue  which 
represents  a  living  form  through  the  new  medium  of  marble, 
our  contemplative  consciousness  is  aware  of  what  we  see ;  whence 


*  La  Suggestion  dans  I’Art  (prem.  partie). 
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the  pleasure  which  comes  from  the  perception  of  the  softly  toned, 
smooth  surface.  And  when  the  contemplation  directs  itself  to  a 
natural  object — a  beautiful  stream,  say,  or  Hower — the  presence 
of  such  an  immediate  perception  of  physical  qualities  is  still 
more  apparent.  The  qualities  clearly  perceived  in  the  mood 
of  ajsthetic  enjoyment  are  no  doubt  special  ones,  selected  as  most 
pleasing  to  contemplation.  Yet  the  whole  visible  object  is  at 
least  dimly  apprehended,  and  the  perceived  object  may  be 
said  to  dominate  us.  So  far  from  our  losing  mental  touch  with 
it,  as  we  do  with  the  lustrous  glass  when  ‘  crystal-gazing,’  it  is 
ever  present,  regulating  our  mental  activity,  in  the  sense  that  it 
determines  by  its  immediate  suggestions  the  forms  which  our 
imaginative  play  shall  assume.  Hence  it  is  not  quite  correct 
to  describe  what  happens  as  a  kind  of  ‘  double  consciousness,’ 
in  which  the  perception  of  the  familiar  object  is  subordinate 
and  subconscious,  while  the  contemplation  of  the  transformed 
‘  ajsthetic  object  ’  is  uppermost  in  consciousness  or  ‘  focal.’  *  It 
would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  speak  here,  as  C.  I^ange  doe3,t  of 
an  alternating  form  of  double  consciousness  in  which  in  the  main 
the  sense-presentation  is  prominent,  and  the  meaning  dimly 
realised  like  the  coolness  of  a  stream  when  we  look  at  it,  tliough 
now  and  again  the  meaning  may  for  a  moment  tend  to  become 
predominant.  Illusion  in  this  case  is  consequently  partial 
only,  or,  as  K.  Groos  puts  it,  germinal. 

In  the  case  of  the  theory  of  ‘  infeeling,’  we  have,  it  is  plain, 
to  do  largely  with  an  emotional  transformation  of  the  object. 
To  attribute  joy  to  the  dancing  wavelets  of  the  incoming  sea, 
or  gloomy  anger  to  the  deeply  shaded  mountain,  is,  as  we  all 
recognise,  a  partial  illusion  which  we  accept  as  legitimate  for 
the  moment.  This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  complete 
effacement  of  the  object,  or  a  substitution  of  subject  for  object 
such  as  Lipps  speaks  of.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  visual 
aspect  of  the  object — for  example,  the  look  of  the  bright  flowing 
stream — which  initiates  and  sustains  our  emotional  intuition 
of  its  gladness.  So  far  from  incorporating  myself  into  the  river 
and  enjoying  its  rapid  flow  as  my  own  activity,  I  quite  clearly 
keep  the  river  as  such  present  to  my  mind,  envisaging  its  glad 
activity  as  its  own  and  as  specially  determined  by  its  fluvial 
characteristics.  As  Conrad  Lange  says,  the  illusion  in  this 
ascription  of  feeling  to  inanimate  objects  is  ‘  objective,’  not 
‘  subjective.’  J  It  may  be  added  that  the  poet  himself,  when  he 

♦  This  seems  to  be  the  view  of  Karl  Groos  (p.  23),  and  ‘  Philosophie 
Festschrift  fiir  Kuno  Fischer,’  pp.  520,  521. 

t  Das  Wesen  der  Kunst,  12es  Kap.  J  Ibid.  26es  Kap. 
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ascribes  human  feelings  and  actions  to  inanimate  things,  may 
be  half  aware  of  the  illusion,  as  when  George  Meredith  writes 
in  the  poem,  ‘  Song  in  the  Songless  ’ : 

‘  They  have  no  song,  the  sedges  dry, 

And  still  they  sing. 

It  is  within  my  heart  they  sing, 

As  I  pass  by.’ 

A  full  self- projection  into  an  object,  such  as  Lipps  describes, 
belongs  to  moods  which  are  not  purely  aesthetic  but  personal. 
When,  for  example,  one  is  worn  out  with  grief  one  may  feel  the 
impulse  to  escape  from  self  and  to  pass  into  some  natural  object 
which  looks  sublimely  strong  and  enduring ;  as  when  Tennyson, 
burdened  with  the  sense  of  an  irreparable  loss,  addresses  the 
yew-tree : 

‘  And  gazing  on  thee,  sullen  tree. 

Sick  for  thy  stubborn  hardihood, 

I  seem  to  fail  from  out  my  blood. 

And  grow  incorporate  into  thee,’ 

The  same  note  of  paradoxical  exaggeration  appears  in  the 
attempt  of  Lipps  and  others  to  give  lines  and  spatial  forms 
generally  a  motor  significance  ;  as  when  A.  Hildebrand  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  our  fancy  to  transfer 
expression  and  movement  to  objects  at  rest,  ‘  the  difference 
‘  between  Nature  at  rest  and  in  motion  is  altogether  effaced.’  * 
That  we  often  tend  to  transfer  some  kind  of  motor  significance 
to  a  still  form  is  unquestionable.  In  the  livelier  moods  of 
fancy  we  readily  regard  the  tower  as  lifting  up  its  head, 
the  curve  of  a  beach  as  a  descent  to  the  sea.  As  Alison  has 
shown,  we  have  a  deep-seated  impulse  to  attribute  something 
like  movement  and  expression  of  life  and  feeling  to  inanimate 
objects.  What  may  be  the  precise  mode  of  operation  of  this 
vitalising  tendency  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Our  perceptions  of 
form  are  in  their  origin  closely  connected  with  our  own  move¬ 
ments,  both  those  of  the  eye  and  of  the  hand,  and  it  is  probable 
that  rudimentary  forms  of  these  movements,  or  at  least  faint 
motor  impulses  corresponding  to  them,  recur  in  the  more  lively 
kinds  of  msthetic  contemplation.  Lipps  denies  this,  though 
his  master,  R.  Vischer,  recognised  them ;  and  Karl  Groos  urges 
with  force  that  they  take  a  part  in  our  endowment  of  still  forms 
with  movement  and  life.f 

Yet  to  acknowledge  this  is  far  from  saying  that  in  msthetic 

*  Das  Problem  der  Form  in  der  bildenden  Kunst,  p.  90. 
fPp.  53,  193. 
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contemplation  we  must  always  squeeze  out  some  amount  of 
expression,  and  seek  to  assimilate  the  region  of  restful  to  that 
of  moving  objects.  Squeezing  in  this,  as  in  the  common  meaning 
of  the  term,  is  apt  to  distort  the  form  of  an  object.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  enjoying  beauty  do  not  require  us  to  efface  the  boundary 
lines  which  divide  the  sphere  of  the  co-existent  from  that  of  the 
successive,  so  clearly  defined  by  Lessing.*  The  look  of  a  still 
object  with  its  parts  co-presented  in  the  same  instant  differs 
in  kind  from  that  of  a  moving  object  with  its  successive  changes 
of  position.  We  do  not  envisage  the  tower  as  moving  upwards 
at  this  moment,  though,  as  pointed  out  above,  we  may  readily 
regard  it  in  a  vague  way  as  an  arrested  or  completed  movement, 
analogous  to  that  of  a  glacier  or  to  the  growth  of  a  tree.f 

To  seek  to  assimilate  the  beauty  of  still  forms  to  that  of  move¬ 
ment  is  to  deprive  ourselves  of  one  valuable  portion  of  aesthetic 
experience.  The  forms  of  rocks,  mountains,  temples,  and 
the  rest,  wholly  presented  to  our  contemplation  in  a  single 
moment,  and  remaining  unchanged  from  moment  to  moment, 
have  their  own  characteristic  beauty :  the  full  clearness  of 
spatial  form,  the  quieting  effect  of  objects  in  repose,  the  dignity 
of  stable  and  enduring  things.  To  seek  to  break  in  upon  the 
stillness  savours  of  the  restlessness,  of  the  love  of  forcible  impres¬ 
sions  and  excitement,  which  seems  to  characterise  our  age. 

The  absolute  expressionist,  as  represented  by  Lipps,  shows  a 
kind  of  aesthetic  asceticism  in  his  contempt  for  the  sensuous  and 
perceptual  elements  in  our  enj  oy ment  of  beauty.  Yet  a  contempt 
of  the  senses  is  stiU  more  perilous  in  aesthetic  than  in  intellectual 
philosophy.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  colours,  and  some  at  least 
of  their  combinations,  have  a  certain  inherent  symbolism,  felt 
though  not  easily  defined.  But  this  fact  does  not  affect  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  that  as  sensuous  experiences  they 
.supply  a  large  and  indispensable  constituent  of  our  aesthetic 
enjoyment.  The  careful  analy.sis  of  this  ‘  direct  factor  ’  by 
Fechner,  Wundt,  and  others,  has  made  this  quite  clear. 

The  out-and-out  spiritualist  seems  to  forget  that  the  finer 
appreciation  of  colour  in  its  innumerable  tones  and  shades  is 
the  attainment  only  of  a  special  kind  of  culture,  that  it  involves 
the  severe  discipline  of  long  and  delicate  observation.  We 

*  Lipps  rather  feebly  grounds  the  necessity  of  giving  movement 
to  still  forms  on  the  conditions  of  apperception. 

t  R.  Vischer  recognises  the  difference  between  the  contemplation 
of  a  moving  object  and  the  tarrying,  motionless  ‘  infeeling  ’  into 
restful  forms.  The  exaggeration  in  Lipps’s  attempt  to  make  ‘  in- 
feeliug  ’  the  body  of  our  enjoyment  of  form  has  been  pointed  out, 
among  others,  by  J.  Volkelt,  ‘  System  der  Acsthetik,’  i.  p.  164. 
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wonder,  as  we  see  him  so  cavalierly  dismissing  these  in¬ 
gredients  of  beauty,  whether  he  has  ever  overheard  painters 
talking  together  about  the  unobtrusive  colouring  of  a  bit  of 
water  or  old  brick  wall.  To  see  colour  in  its  purity  and  in  its 
less  obtrusive  manifestations,  as  a  Ruskin  sees  it,  is  to  have 
learned  to  strip  off  from  objects  the  vulgar  utilitarian  signific¬ 
ance  which,  as  the  remarks  of  people  overheard  in  a  picture 
gallery  may  tell  us,  clogs  the  uncultivated  mind.  It  is  a  return 
to  the  primal  ‘  innocence  ’  of  the  eye,  and  much  more  than 
this.  It  amounts  to  a  real  transformation  of  the  everyday 
object,  a  sublimation  of  it  into  a  beautiful  appearance,  hardly 
less  complete  than  that  effected  by  the  vivification  of 
‘  infeeling,’  and  having  the  great  advantage  of  involving  no 
illusion. 

Much  the  same  kind  of  remark  holds  good  of  the  cultivated 
appreciation  of  form  for  its  own  sake,  such  as  a  lover  of  sculpture 
and  the  arts  of  design  developes.  Here,  too,  we  have  to  re¬ 
cognise  an  inseparable  element  of  symbolic  meaning,  e.g.  in  the 
curve  as  distinguished  from  the  straight  line,  and  in  the  circle 
as  distinguished  from  the  rectilinear  figure.  The  tendency 
to-day  is,  moreover,  to  find  in  such  pleasing  formal  relations  as 
symmetry  and  proportion  more  and  more  of  meaning,  e.g. 
of  organic  adaptation,  of  structural  conditions  and  aims  in 
architecture.  Yet  the  recognition  of  this  meaning  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  attribution  of  an  intrinsic  aesthetic  charm  to 
such  familiar  forms  as  the  mouldings  of  an  arch,  a  classic  frieze, 
or  the  design  of  a  church  facade. 

The  dualism  of  form  and  content  thus  seems  to  remain  on 
our  hands.  The  attempt  of  the  one-principle  theorist  (Ein- 
heitscBsthetiker)  to  transcend  the  dualism  will  not  bear  a  close 
investigation.  Form  has  its  indisputable  riglits,  and  refu.ses 
to  be  treated  as  merely  an  expressive  medium  or  as  an  extraneous 
condition  of  beauty.*  This  is  recognised  by  more  than  one 
German  critic,  e.g.  by  J.  Volkelt,  who  boldly  declares  the  alleged 
unity  of  form  and  content  to  be  an  illusion.f  Yet  if  the  two 
cannot  be  carried  up  into  a  single  principle,  they  may  be  re¬ 
conciled  as  constituents  in  one  harmonious  whole.  Since 
colours  and  spatial  forms  have  their  inner  significance,  it  is 
possible  to  select  suitable  ones  adapting  them  to  the  particular 
shades  of  expression  required,  as  illustrated  in  the  painter’s 


*  Professor  Bosanquet  in  his  definition  of  beauty  (p.  5)  reduces 
formal  beauty  to  a  condition  of  ‘  the  characteristic  or  individual 
expressiveness  ’  in  which  beauty  in  the  higher  sense  consists, 
t  Op.  cit.  3er  Absch.,  3es  Kap. 
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selection  of  lights  and  colours.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  land¬ 
scape  painting,  the  artist  may  sometimes  select  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  as  shall  give  effect  to  a  particular  composition  and  scheme  of 
colour  which  is  the  original  and  dominant  motive  of  his  work. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  there  is  an  assimilative  action  of  form 
on  expression,  and  conversely  of  expression  on  form.  The  fine 
spiritual  expression  of  a  face  will  diffuse  something  of  its  charm 
on  its  plain  features,  as  one  may  see  in  some  of  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  portrait  bu.sts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  beautiful 
characteristics  of  the  form  employed  seem  to  communicate  their 
charm  to  the  spiritual  meaning,  so  that,  for  example,  in  the 
fine  statue  of  Sophocles  in  the  Lateran  it  is  the  marble  rendering 
of  the  poet  which  we  see,  just  as  it  is  the  Salvini  rendering  of 
Othello  which  we  saw  and  heard  when  the  great  Italian  actor 
played  the  part.  How  generously  and  yet  subtly  the  form  of 
presentation  communicates  its  characteristic  charm  to  the 
expression  is  seen  in  music — the  art  at  once  of  fulle.st  emotional 
expression  and  of  pure  and  noble  form,  its  sensuous  materials 
and  the  modes  of  combining  these  being  alike  its  own  creation, 
removed  from  our  everyday  working  life.  The  musical  utterance 
of  tender  caressing  admiration  in  Heine’s  song  ‘  Du  bist  wie  eine 
Blume  ’  seems  to  assume  a  different  aspect  when  the  song  is 
merely  recited  and  when  it  is  sung  in  Schumann’s  rendering. 
Nowhere  does  this  magic  influence  of  beauty  of  form  on  expression 
appear  more  strikingly  than  in  the  partial  transformation  of 
the  spectacle  of  human  suffering  achieved  by  such  a  piece  of 
noble  sculpture  as  the  Laocoon,  by  tragedy,  and  by  the  finer 
art  of  presentment  in  imaginative  literature. 

The  perfect  reconciliation  of  form  and  content  or  expression 
comes  through  a  subjective  implication,  through  the  persi.stence 
and  predominance  of  the  mood  of  a;.sthetic  contemplation  in 
some  one  of  its  characteristic  emotional  variations,  as  tender, 
gay,  or  melancholy.  The  real  process  in  aesthetic  apperception 
is,  as  Alison  saw  clearly  enough,*  emotive  assimilation  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  selection  in  the  materials  presented  and  suggested 
of  what  harmonises  with  the  particular  mood  of  the  moment. 
In  the  early  morning  walk  in  the  country  we  look  out  for  hints 
in  nature  of  the  joy  of  waking  things,  whereas  in  the  evening 
walk  we  are  specially  susceptible  to  what  is  suggestive  of  com¬ 
pleted  toil  and  rest  in  the  sights  and  sounds  about  us.  It  is  to 
this  tendency  of  the  mood  of  aesthetic  contemplation  selectively 
to  harmonise  appearances  and  meanings  alike,  so  as  to  make 


*  Alison  speaks  of  a  ‘  unity  of  emotion  ’  as  directing  principle  in 
ffisthetic  contemplation. 
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them  congruous  with  it  and  sustenant  of  it,  that  the  best  art 
appeals. 

The  diversity  of  shades  which  emotional  attitude  assumes 
precludes  that  monotonous  uniformity  in  our  mode  of  contem¬ 
plating  beauty  which  the  absolute  expressionist  is  so  fond  of 
insisting  upon.  When,  for  example,  we  contemplate  a  more 
massive  and  sterner  looking  building,  such  as  a  castle  blackened 
by  age,  we  may  tend  to  feel  ourselves  into  the  strains,  the  push 
and  counter-push  of  support  and  superincumbent  mass,  of  which 
Lipps  and  Souriau  tell  us.  But  architecture  is  capable  of 
exciting  more  than  one  shade  of  feeling.  Who  would  think  of 
sympathetically  taking  part  in  this  dramatic  colli.sion  of  stony 
forces  when  in  a  dainty  Gothic  chapel,  where  all  seems  lightly 
soaring  ?  Or  who  would  be  disposed  to  see  any  hints  of  move¬ 
ment  in  the  long,  low  structures  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune  at 
Paastum  which,  if  its  severely  simple  yet  noble  form  must  speak 
of  life  and  personality,  would  rather  suggest  the  couchant  figure 
of  old  Poseidon  himself  gazing  out  across  his  watery  domain  ? 

The  examination  of  the  dispute  between  formalism  and 
expressionalism  brings  us  back  to  the  fact  of  the  complexity 
and  variety  of  aesthetic  experience.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  widely  different  theories  propounded  on  the  subject  point  to 
differences  of  temperament  and  of  aesthetic  experience  in  their 
authors.  Modern  psychology  classifies  persons  into  ‘  motors,’ 
‘  visuals,’  and  so  forth,  according  to  the  preponderant  sensuous 
source  of  their  mental  images.  It  is  possible  that  a  special 
bent  to  motor  fancy  may  predispose  one  to  accept  the  doctrines 
of  Einfahlung.  Again,  philosophers  who  write  about  beauty 
are  likely  to  be  most  familiar  with  it  through  the  contemplation 
of  nature  and  the  reading  of  poetry.  And,  if  so,  it  seems  under¬ 
standable  that  they  should  incline  to  a  theory  of  beauty  which 
in  its  extreme  form  almost  reads  like  an  account  of  the  poet’s 
characteristic  mode  of  contemplating  things,  as  illustrated,  for 
example,  by  Wordsworth.  The  construction  of  aesthetic  theory 
in  the  past  has  fallen  too  much  to  the  hands  of  those  specially 
interested  in  poetry — as  may  be  seen  in  the  aesthetic  discussions 
of  the  eighteenth  century  between  classicist  and  romanticist. 
It  is  a  promising  sign  that  in  Germany  a  sculptor,  A.  Hildebrand, 
now  appears  among  the  writers  of  works  on  the  theory  of  art. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  a  musician  may  appear  who  will 
be  able  to  approach  the  subject  of  beauty  and  art  on  a  new  Mde. 
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Art.  X.— the  NEW  ERA  IN  TURKEY. 

The  Life  of  Midhat  Pasha.  By  Ali  Haydar  Midhat  Bey. 

London  :  John  Murray,  1903. 

^Fhe  reader  who  wishes  to  be  initiated  into  the  origin  and 
the  nature  of  the  agitation  which  has  within  the  last  few 
months  wrought  so  momentous  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  will  do  well  to  turn  to  the  work  cited  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  But  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  The 
book  is  a  biography.  Further,  it  is  written  by  the  son  of  its 
hero.  To  say  this  is  to  hint  at  its  merits  and  at  its  defects. 
The  very  advantages  which  make  the  author  so  good  a  biographer 
render  him  an  unsatisfactory  historian.  He  commits  some 
serious  chronological  errors,  and  he  displays  at  times  a  curious 
readiness  to  treat  popular  ballads  as  authentic  records.  Moreover 
he  does  not  even  attempt  to  be  fair  to  the  men  whose  political 
aims  happen  to  diifer  from  his  own.  This  lack  of  strict  accuracy, 
of  critical  discrimination,  and  of  impartiality  detracts  from 
the  value  of  the  work,  without  impairing  its  interest  as  an 
extremely  readable  account  of  events  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
indispensable  for  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  actual  situation 
in  the  Near  East. 

Ali  Haydar  Bey,  in  common  with  all  other  Young  Turks, 
traces  the  decay  of  the  Turkish  State  to  a  departure  from  its 
original  spirit.  We  prefer  to  trace  it  to  the  excessive  develope- 
ment  of  that  spirit.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
obscure  Asiatic  tribe  which  was  destined  to  grow  into  the  mighty 
Ottoman  nation  was  at  first,  like  all  primitive  tribes,  governed 
democratically.  The  tribal  chief  always  is  a  democratic  ruler 
inasmuch  as  his  authority  is  derived  from  the  suffrage  of  his 
followers  and  is  limited  by  his  council  of  elders.  A  faithful 
picture  of  the  primordial  Turkish  constitution  may  be  seen 
at  this  day  in  the  organisation  of  the  tribes  which  render  our 
Indian  frontier  so  interesting  and  so  exciting.  But  this  primitive 
State  is  subject  to  developements  the  direction  of  which  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  variety  of  causes.  The  Turkish  tribe  underwent 
all  those  influences.  Pressure  from  without  compelled  it  to 
abandon  its  pastures  in  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  to  move 
westwards,  to  come  into  contact  with  more  advanced  races,  to 
adopt  some  of  the  conventions  of  a  stationary  without  forgetting 
many  of  the  habits  of  a  nomad  existence,  and  finally  to  enter 
upon  that  career  of  conquest  which  has  made  it  both  famous  and 
notorious.  These  external  triumphs  had  their  inevitable  effect 
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upon  the  internal  constitution  of  the  Ottoman  polity.  In  the 
beginning  the  Sultan’s  authority  was  controlled  by  the  Ulema, 
or  college  of  religious  doctors,  the  interpreters  of  the  Sacred  Law 
upon  which  rested  the  theocratic  fabric  of  the  Turkish  as  of  all 
other  Mohammedan  States.  The  Ulema,  thanks  to  the  moral 
influence  which  they  exercised  over  the  people,  were  able  to 
oppose  the  will  of  the  sovereign  when  it  seemed  to  conflict  with 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  Their  head,  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam, 
could  depose  the  Sultan  by  issuing  a  Fetva,  or  sentence,  which 
all  true  believers  were  bound  to  obey.  Gradually,  however,  as 
the  temporal  power  increased,  the  spiritual  diminished,  so  that 
if  the  Sheikh  possessed  the  theoretical  right  of  issuing  a  Fetva 
fatal  to  the  Sultan,  the  Sultan  commanded  the  practical  means 
of  preventing  the  issue  of  the  inexpedient  document.  This 
growth  of  the  sovereign’s  authority  was  the  normal  result  of  the 
military  career  of  the  Osmanli  which  placed  Sultan  after  Sultan 
at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  A  military  commander,  in 
order  to  prove  efficient  abroad,  must  be  unfettered  by  opposi¬ 
tion  at  home.  Independence  in  decision  and  speed  in  action 
are  indispensable  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  campaign 
and  incompatible  with  a  democratic  constitution.  The  Sultan 
thus  developed  into  a  perpetual  dictator  in  command  of  a 
nation  of  soldiers.  This  developement,  facilitated  by  the  great 
personal  ability  of  all  the  earlier  Sultans,  was  further  promoted 
by  the  institutions  of  the  feudal  system  and  of  the  child-tribute, 
and  was  finally  completed  by  the  occupation  of  the  holy  places 
of  Islam  and  the  usurpation  of  the  title  of  Caliph  by  Selim  the 
Grim  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  To  the  enormous 
heritage  of  material  power  handed  down  by  his  ancestors  and 
augmented  by  his  own  victories,  Selim  added  the  moral  influence 
which  belonged  to  the  ‘  Successor  of  the  Prophet.’  Henceforth 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  became  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  of  the  temporal  hierarchy  of  the  realm.  In  his  person 
the  Mohammedan  Church  was  wedded  to  the  Turkish  military 
State,  and  under  the  combined  weight  of  these  two  great  forces 
any  spark  of  freewill  that  may  have  been  lurking  in  the  Turk’s 
heart  was  extinguished.  From  that  date  onwards  Turkey 
presented  the  spectacle  of  a  typical  Oriental  autocracy — 
a  State  in  which  all  were  slaves  but  one. 

Yet  the  very  qualities  which  made  the  Ottoman  polity  so 
admirable  a  weapon  for  conquest  rendered  it  a  most  indifferent 
instrument  for  peaceful  evolution.  So  long  as  the  reins  of 
government  were  in  the  hands  of  a  vigorous,  intelligent,  and 
patriotic  autocrat  all  w'ent  well.  As  soon  as  the  reins  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  regarded  the  possession  of  unlimited 
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power  only  as  a  short  cut  to  unlimited  self-indulgence,  all  was 
bound  to  go  wrong.  Even  under  the  rule  of  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  patriotic  of  Sultans,  Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  signs 
had  already  appeared  that  a  mihtary  despotism,  however 
brilliant,  is  not  the  way  to  the  millennium.  His  reign  marked 
the  acme  of  Ottoman  power  and  the  beginning  of  its  decay. 
Turkey  began  to  stagnate  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  expand.  From 
that  date  corruption,  incurable  and  indescribable,  pervaded  the 
whole  of  the  Government  in  all  its  grades  and  ramifications. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire — Mohammedan  as  well  as 
Christian — suffered  from  the  effects  of  a  despotism  run  riot  for 
the  want  of  a  competent  despot.  But,  at  all  events,  the 
Mohammedans  were  exempt  from  forced  labour,  from  the 
capitation  tax,  and  from  the  child-tribute — the  most  infamous, 
the  most  inhuman,  and,  for  a  time,  the  most  successful  instru¬ 
ment  ever  devised  by  an  autocracy  for  the  consolidation  of  its 
own  power.  Besides,  if  the  Mohammedans  had  good  cause 
to  complain  of  peculations,  extortions,  and  material  privations, 
they  were  at  least  free  from  the  distress  and  dishonour  of  sub¬ 
jection  to  an  alien  master.  The  tyranny  under  which  they 
suffered  was,  after  all,  their  own  tyranny.  Pride  of  caste  and 
fatalistic  resignation,  which  had  spurred  them  to  triumph  in 
the  days  of  old,  also  supported  them  in  the  latter  days  of  trial. 
Their  political  creed  was  summed  up  in  the  two  articles  :  sub¬ 
mission  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  will  of  God,  and  obedience  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  ‘  the  Shadow  of  God.’  Lastly, 
being  encouraged  to  bear  arms,  they  could  defend  themselves 
against  the  worst  forms  of  oppression.  The  Christian  subject 
enjoyed  none  of  these  compensations.  Owing  to  his  social 
inferiority,  industrial  superiority,  and  lack  of  the  means  of  self- 
defence,  he  was  by  far  the  greater  victim  of  the  two.  He  was 
the  most  tempting  sheep  to  fleece  and  the  least  able  to  resist 
the  shears.  And  in  this  process  of  fleecing  the  rayah  both  the 
feudal  lords,  whose  star  was  waning,  and  the  imperial  officials, 
whose  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  found  a  common  consolation 
for  their  common  servitude  to  the  Sultan.  The  result  was  that, 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  northern¬ 
most  hills  of  Moldavia  to  the  southernmost  coasts  of  Greece, 
desolation  seemed  writ  large,  and  the  proverb  ‘  No  grass  grows 
‘there  where  the  Turkish  horse  hath  once  set  his  foot,’  which 
appears  originally  to  have  referred  to  the  multitude  of  the 
Ottoman  cavalry,  received  now  a  w'ider  and  worse  application. 
It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  only  power — besides  their 
own  fortitude— to  which  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan 
during  those  long  ages  of  tribulation  owed  their  survival  was  the 
VOL.  CCVIII.  NO.  CCCC.X.XVI.  K  K 
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Greek  Church.  The  political  privileges  conferred  upon  that 
Church  by  the  conqueror  were  the  only  ramparts  that  stood 
between  the  rayah  and  total  extinction.  But  for  the  solid 
organisation  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  practical  protection  offered 
by  her  bishops,  and  the  spiritual  consolations  administered 
by  her  priests,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  all  the  Christians 
of  the  Near  East  would  have  been  compelled  to  seek  self- 
preservation — as  many  of  them  actually  did — in  conversion  to 
Islam.  As  it  was,  they  suffered  patiently,  nourishing  the  memory 
and  the  hope  of  a  better  day. 

Such  a  day  began  to  dawn  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  For  over  a  hundred  years  the  military 
organisation  of  the  Empire  had  been  undermined  by  adminis¬ 
trative  demoralisation.  The  Janissaries,  from  the  finest  body 
of  regular  infantry  which  the  modern  world  had  seen,  were 
gradually  transformed  into  a  turbulent  mob  of  armed  citizens 
ever  ready  for  sedition  and  only  formidable  to  their  own  masters. 
The  feudal  militia  followed  the  decline  of  the  household  troops. 
The  navy,  to  which  the  Sultans  never  paid  very  serious  attention, 
had  perished  long  before  the  land  forces  had  begun  to  decay. 
By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  Turkey  had  sunk  into 
a  state  that  tempted  foreign  spectators  to  predict  its  speedy 
dissolution.  At  the  same  time  the  growth  of  Russia’s  power 
came  to  accelerate  Turkey’s  decline.  The  Czars,  who  had 
repeatedly  in  ancient  times  attempted  to  wrest  Constantinople 
from  the  Greek  Emperors,  now  resumed  their  efforts,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  policy  they  found  a  willing  instrument 
in  the  down-trodden  Orthodox  rayalis,  who  looked  upon  the  Czar 
as  their  long-expected  redeemer.  Meanwhile,  owing  to  the 
cessation  of  the  child-tribute  and  certain  other  favourable 
circumstances,  the  rayahs  themselves  had  begun  to  recover 
some  of  their  strength!.  The  Greeks  set  the  example  of  regenera¬ 
tion.  Their  commerce  brought  them  into  contact  with  Western 
Europe,  and  the  intellectual  and  political  movements  of  the 
eighteenth  century  stimulated  their  activity.  Education,  which 
during  the  preceding  ages  had  been  necessarily  neglected,  now 
revived,  and  together  with  it  the  desire  for  national  rehabilitation. 
The  French  Revolution  intensified  this  desire,  and  the  result 
was  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  which,  after  many  disap¬ 
pointments  and  eight  years’  heroic  struggle,  ended  in  the  hbera- 
tion  of  a  portion  of  Greece  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  A  parallel 
agitation  was  carried  on  in  Servia  and  the  Danubian  Princi¬ 
palities,  while  some  Turkish  pashas  also  strove  to  carve  for 
themselves  independent  Principalities  out  of  the  moribund 
Empire.  These  internal  disturbances,  coupled  with  the  fear 
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of  Russia,  which  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit^  had  arranged  with 
Napoleon  the  partition  of  Turkey,  roused  Ottoman  statesmen 
to  the  urgent  need  for  reform. 

Efforts  to  arrest  the  decline  of  the  Empire  by  the  purification 
of  its  administration  had  repeatedly  been  made  as  early  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  notably  by  the  Grand  Viziers  of  the  family 
of  Kuprili,  one  of  whom  in  1691  had  even  initiated  a  ‘  New 
‘  Organisation  ’  which  provided  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot 
of  the  Sidtan’s  Christian  subjects.  All  those  efforts,  however, 
had  failed.  Nor  could  they  but  fail  so  long  as  the  destinies  of 
the  Empire  depended  on  the  caprice  of  one  man,  so  long  as  the 
Mohammedans  remained  armed  and  the  non-Mohammedans 
unarmed,  so  long  as  the  latter  continued  to  occupy  an  avowedly 
inferior  position  in  the  State,  and  so  long  as  their  oppression 
was  dictated  by  the  fear  of  rebellion.  The  struggle  for  reform 
was  resumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  by 
Selim  III.,  but  was  successfully  opposed  by  the  conservative 
elements,  by  the  corrupt  functionaries,  and  especially  by 
the  Jamssaries,  who  brought  about  the  Sultan’s  downfall. 
Mahmoud  II.  carried  it  on  with  somewhat  better  results. 
Despite  the  complications  which  threatenetl  the  very  existence 
of  his  Empire,  this  capable  sovereign,  having  exterminated  the 
Janissaries,  persevered  in  the  task  of  rescuing  his  country  from 
the  slough  in  wlrich  it  had  been  sunk  for  over  two  centuries. 
In  this  task  Mahmoud  II.  was  strenuously  encouraged  by  the 
great  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  who,  like 
many  other  contemporary  statesmen,  saw  in  a  reformed  and 
invigorated  Turkey  the  best  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question 
and  the  strongest  barrier  against  Russia’s  advance  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Convinced  that,  unless  the  Turkish  State  was 
thoroughly  remodelled  by  the  introduction  of  European  institu¬ 
tions,  its  fall  would  not  be  distant,  he  spared  no  pains  to  induce 
the  Sultan  and  his  Ministei-s  to  act  on  that  view.  As  was  natural, 
the  adoption  of  any  measures  calculated  to  give  a  new  lease  of 
life  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  far  from  pleasing  to  Russia, 
and  the  British  Ambassador,  who  at  the  time  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Henry  Layard,  had,  in  the  latter’s  words,  ‘  at  every  turn  to 
encounter  and  baffle  her  intrigues.’ 

However,  it  would  be  as  serious  an  error  to  attribute  the 
discomfiture  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning’s  plans  entirely  to  his 
Russian  colleague’s  opposition  as  it  would  be  to  ignore  that 
opposition.  The  obstacles  to  reform,  like  the  dangers  which 
rendered  reform  imperative,  then,  as  at  every  subsequent  period, 
were  internal  as  well  as  external.  Reshid  Pasha,  an  honest  and 
enlightened  Minister,  who  was  sincerely  anxious  to  follow  the 


British  Ambassador’s  advice,  was  thwarted  by  a  great  and 
powerful  party  comprising  the  Ulema  and  all  those  old-fashioned 
Turks  who  regarded  the  new  ideas  as  contrary  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Koran ;  a  vast  crowd  of  officials  who  found  in  the  existing 
abuses  the  means  of  enrichment ;  and,  in  addition  to  these 
forces  of  bigotry  and  self-interest,  a  select  body  of  able  and 
earnest  Turks  who,  though  desirous  of  seeing  the  administration 
purged,  held  that  the  operation  could  only  be  safely  and  effect¬ 
ively  accomplished  upon  Turkish  and  Mohammedan  principles, 
considering  the  wholesale  introduction  of  European  institutions 
into  a  country  unprepared  for  the  change  as  fraught  with  the 
greatest  danger.  The  event  proved  these  thoughtful  Turks  to 
have  been  in  the  right.  Sultan  Mahmoud,  in  defiance  of  all 
opposition,  succeeded  in  sweeping  away  the  feudal  system  and 
in  reorganising  the  Empire  on  a  ‘  European  basis  ’  in  1834. 
But  the  transformation  was  merely  superficial.  It  wiped  out 
ancient  forms  but  not  ancient  traditions.  The  proverbial 
process  was  reversed,  and  old  wine  was  put  into  new  bottles. 
Caste  and  creed,  national  animosities  and  national  aspirations, 
continued  to  separate  the  various  elements  of  the  population  as 
fatally  as  ever.  The  Mohammedan  still  ruled  and  the  Christian 
still  suffered.  The  feudal  magnates,  while  resigning  their 
magistracies  and  military  commands,  preserved,  with  their 
lands,  their  hereditary  influence  and  their  hereditary  insolence 
towards  the  unbeliever.  From  an  administrative  point  of  view 
also  the  regeneration  turned  out  to  be  nothing  but  the  clothing 
of  Asiatic  principles  in  European  names,  and  the  systematising 
of  abuses  by  legalising  the  powers  which  indulged  in  them : 
the  Sultan  remained  an  absolute  despot.  Briefly,  the  old  rotten 
system  was  replaced  by  a  new  rotten  system,  fresh  grievances 
succeeded  to  the  ancient  ones,  and  the  Sick  Man  came  out  of 
the  operation  weaker  than  ever. 

One  of  these  two  fundamental  causes  of  failure — the  inferior 
position  of  the  rayahs — did  not,  indeed,  escape  the  Sultan’s 
British  advisers.  They  felt  convinced  that,  to  quote  Sir  Henry 
Layard  again, 

‘  unless  greater  liberty  was  accorded  to  the  Christian  jwpulations 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  unless  they  were  accorded  c(|ual  political 
rights  to  those  enjoyed  by  their  Mussulman  fellow-subjects ;  and 
unless  they  received  that  protection  for  their  honour,  lives,  and 
property  to  which  they  were  entitled,  but  of  which,  unhappily, 
they  were  too  often  deprived,  the  sympathies  of  European  nations 
and  peoples  in  their  behalf,  and  the  feeling  of  indignation  to  which 
their  wrongs  and  sufferings  must  of  necessity  give  rise,  would 
inevitably  unite  the  European  Powers  against  Turkey,  would  deprive 
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her  of  the  frieudship  and  support  of  England  and  of  her  other  allies, 
and  bring  upon  her  iii  the  end  the  most  fatal  calamities.’ 

The  Turks,  however,  replied  that 

‘  it  would  be  impossible  to  grant  to  the  Christian  populations — and 
especially  to  those  inhabiting  the  European  provinces  of  the  Turkish 
Empire — complete  Uberty  and  all  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by 
their  Mussulman  fellow-subjects,  without  placing  in  their  hands  the 
means  of  rising  against  the  Turkish  rule,  and  of  overthrowing  it.* 

In  the  circumstances  failure  was  inevitable.  For  the  same 
reason  no  practical  benefit  resulted  either  from  the  Hatt-i-sherif 
of  Giul-Haneh,  promulgated  on  the  accession  of  Sultan  Abdul 
Medjid  in  1839,  nor  from  the  Hatt-i-humayun,  issued  after  the 
Crimean  War,  both  of  which  edicts  officially  constituted  ‘  eras 
‘  of  peace  and  prosperity.’ 

Abdul  Medjid  was  succeeded  in  1861  by  Abdul  Aziz,  but  the 
condition  of  Turkey  showed  no  change,  except  for  the  worse. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  new  reign,  we  are  told  by  Sir  Henry 
Elliot,  who  had  inherited  the  principles  and  the  hopes  of  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  the  Empire  relapsed  into  the  slough  of  the 
pre-reform  period.  The  Palace  eclipsed  the  Porte.  Courtiers 
once  more  usurped  the  functions  of  counsellors.  The  harem 
became  once  more  the  distributor  of  administrative  posts,  which, 
as  in  old  times,  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  Grand 
Vizier’s  sole  anxiety  was  to  maintain  himself  in  power  by  pander¬ 
ing  to  the  sovereign’s  caprices  and  by  purchasing  the  patronage  of 
the  women  who  enjoyed  the  sovereign’s  favour.  The  provinces 
were  once  more  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  governors  eager  to 
fill  their  pockets,  as  well  as  those  of  their  patrons  at  Court ; 
and,  in  one  word,  the  service  of  the  State  was  starved,  while 
untold  millions  were  squandered  by  the  seraglio  and  its  creatures. 
As  a  result,  Turkey  in  1875  became  bankrupt.  The  distress  and 
discontent  of  all  classes  once  more  brought  to  the  front  the 
demand  for  reform.  But  this  demand  now  arose  from  within 
as  well  as  from  without.  And  here  it  is  necessary  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  real  reform  to  the  importance  of  which  no  adequate 
recognition  has  yet  been  accorded.  Since  1846  secular  education 
had  to  a  large  extent  superseded  in  the  Turkish  schools  the 
system  of  narrow  theological  teaching  upon  which  all  instruc¬ 
tion  had  until  then  been  based.  That  change  had  done  much 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Ulema  and  to  emancipate  the 
Turkish  mind  from  many  ancient  prejudices.  In  the  thirty 
years  which  had  elapsed  between  1846  and  1875  a  generation 
had  grown  up  familiar  to  some  degree  with  Western  ideas  and 
imbued  in  some  measure  with  liberal  aspirations.  The  cry  for 
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reform  was  no  longer  raised  by  a  few  isolated  statesmen,  but 
by  a  party  the  leader  of  which  was  Midhat  Pasha.  Into  the 
vicissitudes  of  that  remarkable  man’s  career  it  is  impossible 
to  enter  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  Turkish 
statesman  to  discern  clearly  both  the  roots  of  the  disease  from 
which  his  country  suffered — the  centralisation  of  authority  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  and  the  subjection  of  the  Christian  to  the 
Mohammedan.  His  also  is  the  merit  of  having  made  a  courageous 
effort  to  cure  the  disease  by  removing  its  roots.  While  in  dis¬ 
grace  and  retirement,  he  elaborated,  with  his  a.ssociates,  a  pro¬ 
gramme  the  object  of  which  was  to  break  entirely  with  the  past 
and  to  establish  a  new  order  of  things.  Nothing  short  of  a 
complete  change  of  government,  he  was  persuaded,  could  save 
Turkey  from  destruction.  His  ideas  had  by  the  end  of  1875 
assumed  the  definite  shape  of  a  Constitution,  which  limited  the 
monarch’s  power,  provide  for  a  Cabinet  responsible  to  a  Senate 
and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  guaranteed  the  freedom  of  the 
Press,  and,  abolishing  the  theocratic  character  of  the  Ottoman 
State,  insisted  that  all  Ottoman  subjects,  without  distinction  of 
creed,  should  serve  in  the  army  and  enjoy  the  same  civil  and 
political  rights. 

The  mere  formulation  of  these  demands  shows  how  far  the 
Turkish  mind  had  advanced  since  the  days  when  the  omni¬ 
potence  of  the  Padishah  and  the  exclusion  of  the  infidel  were 
regarded  as  articles  of  faith.  That  advance,  however,  was 
even  more  vividly  illustrated  by  the  reception  accorded  to  the 
charter  by  the  public.  Disaffection  with  the  old  regime  seemed 
to  permeate  all  strata  of  Turkish  society,  and  it  found  expression 
in  ways  which  formed  a  startling  contrast  to  the  passive  and 
servile  attitude  until  then  considered  characteristic  of  the 
Turkish  people.  ‘  From  the  pashas,’  says  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  ‘  down 
‘  to  the  porters  in  the  streets  and  the  boatmen  on  the  Bosphorus 
‘  no  one  thought  any  longer  of  concealing  his  opinions.’  All 
the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  were  infected  with  the  new 
spirit  of  self-assertion,  and  the  word  ‘  Constitution  ’  was  in  every 
mouth.  Even  the  mollahs  and  softas — religious  teachers  and 
students — who  had  always  been  regarded,  not  unjustly,  as  the 
staunch  supporters  of  absolutism  and  fanaticism,  preached  the 
gospel  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  The  Koran,  which 
had  in  ancient  times  furnished  arguments  in  favour  of  blind 
obedience  to  authority,  was  now  quoted  in  support  of  the  dignity 
of  the  individual.  Sacred  texts  were  circulated  proving  that 
the  only  form  of  government  consonant  with  the  tenets  of 
Islam  was  democracy. 

.Abdul  Aziz,  terrified  at  this  unexpected  outburst  of  popular 
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feeling,  made  some  concessions,  which,  however,  were  speedily 
succeeded  by  violent  reaction.  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
growing  perils  of  the  Empire — Austria  was  kindling  a  con¬ 
flagration  in  Bosnia  while  Russia  had  for  years  been  engineering 
an  insurrection  in  Bulgaria — gave  to  the  reform  party  the 
ascendency.  Abdul  Aziz  was  dethroned,  and  shortly  afterwards 
died  in  a  tragic  and  mysterious  manner.  The  new  Sultan  Murad 
pledged  himself  to  carry  out  Midhat’s  reforms,  but  after  a  few 
weeks’  reign  he  discovered  symptoms  of  incurable  insanity,  and 
was  in  his  turn  deposed.  Abdul  Hamiel  was  raised  to  the  throne 
on  the  solemn  understanding  that  he  w'ould  adopt  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  a 
graver  political  error  committed  than  by  the  Turkish  reformers 
in  trusting  the  word  of  Abdul  Hamid.  We  know,  on  the  evidence 
of  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  that  the  Prince,  even  whilst  soliciting  the 
favour  of  Midhat  and  his  colleagues,  ‘  was  determined  not  to 
‘  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  any  Minister,  and  as  soon  as 
‘  possible  to  get  rid  of  those  in  office.’  But  Abdul  Hamid  was 
too  wise  to  precipitate  matters.  Midhat’s  Constitution  was 
useful  as  an  instrument  for  forestalling  the  European  Conference 
which  was  about  to  assemble  at  Constantinople  in  order  to 
consider  the  Eastern  Question,  and  Midhat’s  presence  as  Grand 
Vizier  formed  an  excellent  reply  to  the  demand  for  reform. 
But  as  soon  as  Midhat  had  played  the  part  designed  for  him, 
he  was  arbitrarily  arrested  and  banished.  Nevertheless,  Abdul 
Hamid  continued  to  act  with  caution.  The  Turkish  Parlia¬ 
ment  w’as  opened  in  accordance  with  all  the  forms  of  Western 
procedure.  In  the  midst  of  its  first  Session,  however,  broke  out 
the  Russo-Turkish  War,  which  was  to  facilitate  the  execution  of 
the  Sultan’s  reactionary  plans,  and  martial  law  was  proclaimed 
throughout  the  Empire.  Four  weeks  later  the  Parliament  was 
abruptly  closed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  it  had  another 
Session,  but  its  fate  was  already  sealed.  From  the  beginning 
a  fierce  conflict  raged  between  the  representatives  of  the  people 
and  those  of  the  Palace.  The  former,  whatever  qualities  they 
may  have  lacked,  are  admitted  to  have  possessed  at  least  one 
virtue — a  keen  scent  for  corruption,  and  one  genuine  desire — 
to  expose  and  punish  the  malpractices  of  the  pashas.  The 
latter  perceived  that  it  was  a  question  of  political  death  either 
for  them  or  for  the  Parliament.  The  struggle  for  existence 
ended  in  the  survival  of  the  unfittest.  The  official  party  afforded 
the  Sultan  the  pretext  for  which  he  was  waiting  by  imploring 
him  to  dissolve  the  inconvenient  machine  into  its  constituent 
elements ;  and  the  Sultan,  after  a  decent  pretence  of  reluctance, 
pleading  that  parliamentary  disputes  were  detrimental  to  the 
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interests  of  the  Empire  in  the  crisis  through  %vhich  it  was  passing, 
dismissed  the  assembly.  It  is  true  that  the  Parliament  was, 
in  form,  only  prorogued,  not  abolished.  The  Constitution 
continued  to  be  printed  regularly  in  the  official  year-book  of  the 
Empire.  The  names  of  the  surviving  senators  and  deputies 
appeared  duly  in  the  pages  of  the  same  publication,  and  their 
fortunate  owners  went  on  drawing  nominal  salaries  for  their 
nominal  functions.  But  for  all  practical  purposes  the  new¬ 
born  Ottoman  liberty  was  dead. 

Yet  the  whole  responsibility  for  its  death  does  not  rest  with 
Abdul  Hamid.  It  is  shared  by  the  two  European  Powers  which 
have  always  professed  the  deepest  concern  for  the  very  evils 
the  Constitution  was  intended  to  remedy.  The  establishment 
of  peace  and  progress  in  Turkey  would  have  dealt  a  final  blow 
at  Austria’s  and  Russia’s  dreams  of  expansion  to  the  south. 
Russia  especially — whose  Ambassador,  Count  Ignatieff,  had 
played  towards  Midhat  Pasha  the  part  which  his  predecessor 
of  Sir  Stratford  Canning’s  time  had  played  towards  Reshid 
Pasha — went  to  war  in  order  to  prevent  so  undesirable  an 
event.  And  while  Austro-Russian  hostility  encouraged  the 
reactionaries,  English  indifference  left  the  reformers  helpless. 
In  spite  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  endeavours,  the  English  democracy 
was  misled  into  condemning  a  movement  the  object  of  which 
was  to  realise  in  Turkey  ideals  originally  due  to  English  in¬ 
spiration  and  in  perfect  accord  with  English  traditions. 
Lastly,  it  appears  that,  although  the  Constitution  had  been 
hailed  with  genuine  enthusiasm  by  a  minority  of  the  Turkish 
people,  the  majority  were  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  fully  to 
appreciate  its  merits  and  its  meaning.  All  these  causes  were 
turned  to  excellent  account  by  Abdul  Hamid,  who,  having 
destroyed  the  Parliament,  proceeded  to  exterminate  its  authors. 
Three  years  after  the  death  of  Abdul  Aziz  he  procured  the 
condemnation  of  Midhat  Pasha  and  the  other  Liberal  leaders 
on  a  charge  of  murder.  Having  thus  contrived  to  rid  himself 
of  the  men  he  feared,  the  Sultan  set  seriously  to  work  to  put 
the  clock  back  to  the  time  before  progressive  ideas  had  begun 
to  affect  the  Turkish  Empire. 

All  the  threads  of  the  government  were  again  gathered  into 
the  sovereign’s  hands,  and  the  Porte  was  reduced  into  a  super¬ 
fluous  appendage  of  the  Palace.  With  regard  to  foreign  affairs, 
both  the  Ministers  at  home  and  the  Ambassadors  abroad,  deprived 
of  all  authority,  were  kept  as  mere  automata  upon  whose 
shoulders  the  responsibility  for  mistakes  might  be  conveniently 
laid.  As  regards  domestic  administration,  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  existed  only  in  name,  the  real  masters  being  the  imperial 
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chamberlains  and  secretaries  who  directed  all  negotiations, 
dictated  all  bargains,  and  sold  all  appointments.  Venality  and 
incompetence  paralysed  every  branch  of  the  Government. 
Enormous  public  contracts  were  signed  with  the  chief  object  of 
enriching  the  persons  interested.  Millions  were  sunk  in  ships 
which  were  neither  fit  nor  meant  to  go  to  sea.  The  dockyards 
were  encumbered  with  machinery  bought  at  exorbitant  prices 
to  rot  unused.  The  Budget  was  burdened  with  incessant 
demands  from  the  Palace,  and  while  the  Civil  List  absorbed  most 
of  the  ready  cash,  the  administration  of  the  Empire  was  con¬ 
ducted  mostly  on  credit.  All  functionaries,  except  Court 
favourites,  inadequately  and  irregularly  paid,  were  compelled 
to  turn  their  various  offices,  including  the  courts  of  justice,  into 
sources  of  illegal  profit.  The  provinces  were  again,  as  in  the 
old  days,  entrusted  to  young  parasites  of  the  seraglio,  devoid 
of  experience  or  principle,  whose  sole  maxim  of  government  was 
to  extort  from  the  people  under  their  charge  enough  to  satisfy 
the  cupidity  of  their  patrons  at  Yildiz  Kiosk  as  well  as  their  own. 

Nor  was  the  baneful  influence  of  the  Palace  felt  by  the  public 
service  only.  All  sections  of  the  Sultan’s  subjects  were  directly 
or  indirectly  exposed  to  a  treatment  which  surpassed  in  its 
severity  the  worst  ages  of  Turkish  tyranny.  Education  was  all 
but  proscribed  among  the  Turks,  and  the  growth  of  Liberal 
ideas  was  hindered  by  a  variety  of  measures  more  or  less  oppres¬ 
sive  and  ineffectual.  As  has  been  seen,  there  had  already  come 
into  being  a  class  of  cultured  Turks  imbued  with  such  ideas. 
Many  of  them,  in  spite  of  the  reign  of  reaction,  continued  to  give 
their  sons  a  Western  education  and  to  welcome  European  tutors 
and  governesses  into  their  families.  Some  of  them  even  went 
so  far  as  to  welcome  European  ladies  as  daughters-in-law. 
The  result  was  a  growing  tendency  to  think  and  act  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  modern  notions,  shared  even  by  Turkish  women. 
Parallel  to  this  social  emancipation  there  progressed  a  literary 
revival — which  has  already  produced  one  distinguished  Turkish 
author,  Kemal — accompanied  with  a  broader  interpretation  of 
religion.  Many  Turks,  like  many  Mohammedans  elsewhere, 
attributed  their  decadence  to  a  perversion  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Koran,  which  read  by  the  light  of  new  ideas  seemed 
to  condemn  ancient  customs.  Briefly,  there  was  a  social  and 
intellectual  departure  from  old  paths  which  could  not  but  lead 
to  a  corresponding  departure  in  politics.  Abdul  Hamid  set  his 
face  firmly  against  such  dangerous  innovations.  In  1901,  for 
example,  all  Turkish  families  in  Constantinople  which  employed 
European  teachers  or  companions  were  ordered  to  dismiss 
them  and  to  sign  a  pledge  that  they  would  not  engage  any  other 
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in  the  future.  Turkish  geutlemcn  were  forbidden  to  travel 
abroad  without  special  permission.  The  Government  forbade 
the  importation  of  Western  books,  newspapers,  and  even  such 
Western  inventions  as  typewriters.  To  prevent  the  spread  of 
Liberalism  a  strict  censorship  was  also  exercised  over  the  native 
Press  and  a  careful  supervision  over  letters  passing  through  the 
post  offices.  In  order  to  carry  these  prohibitions  into  effect, 
arbitrary  powers  were  granted  to  the  police,  which  was  assisted 
in  its  inquisitorial  mission  by  legions  of  spies,  whose  business  it 
was  to  hunt  out  and  denounce  all  individuals  suspected  of 
disaffection.  The  presence  of  the  informer  was  felt  everywhere. 
In  clubs,  in  cafes,  or  even  in  private  houses,  political  topics  were 
studiously  avoided,  or  hinted  at  in  whispers  and  in  a  symbolical 
language  unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated.  The  extent  to  which 
interference  with  the  everyday  life  of  the  people  was  carried  can 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  secret  service  cost  the  Treasury 
over  a  million  a  year.  The  upshot  of  this  detestable  policy  was 
the  death,  imprisonment,  banishment,  or  flight  into  voluntary 
exile  of  thousands  of  men  suspected  of  nourishing  opinions 
distasteful  to  the  authorities,  and  the  elevation  to  the  most 
confidential  offices  of  sycophants  ready  to  sell  their  talents  and 
the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  a  selfish  tyrant  who  cared 
for  nothing  but  how  to  maintain  the  absolutism  of  his  power 
and  the  safety  of  his  person. 

In  the  circumstances  the  chronic  discontent  of  the  Christian 
subjects  assumed  a  more  acute  form  than  ever,  their  irritation 
being  intensified  partly  by  maladministration  and  consequent 
impoverishment,  partly  by  the  impatience  of  a  yoke  which 
seemed  heavier  when  compared  with  the  condition  of  those 
who  had  shaken  it  off.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  had  attempted  to 
improve  their  lot  by  stipulating  certain  reforms.  But,  as  no 
guarantee  had  been  provided  for  the  execution  of  those  stipula¬ 
tions  beyond  the  Sultan’s  word,  the  pledges  given  had  gone  to 
join  the  heap  of  similar  pledges  mouldering  in  the  archives  of 
the  Sublime  Porte.  Indigenous  disaffection,  organised  and 
exploited  by  foreign  ambition,  broke  out  again  and  again — one 
day  in  Armenia,  another  day  in  Crete,  and  every  day  in  Mace¬ 
donia.  Whenever  matters  came  to  a  crisis,  the  Concert  of 
Europe  made  an  effort  to  compel  the  Sultan  to  fulfil  his  promises 
of  reform.  But  these  efforts  generally  served  only  to  reveal  the 
lack  of  unanimity  among  the  Powers  and  the  futility  of  protests 
which  could  not  be  backed  by  force.  In  Macedonia  especially 
the  helplessness  of  the  Concert  was  most  signally  demonstrated. 
The  history  of  that  province  during  Abdul  Hamid’s  reign  is  a 
faithful  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  Balkan  provinces 
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during  the  reign  ol  Abdul  Aziz.  In  both  periods  an  insurrec¬ 
tionary  agitation  was  carried  on  among  the  Slavonic  populations, 
and  the  smouldering  fire,  fed  by  distress,  was  fanned  by  intrigue. 
The  chief  difference  was  only  one  of  geography.  During  the 
earlier  period  the  Slavonic  revolutionary  committees  had  their 
headquarters  in  Moscow  and  their  branches  in  Bucharest  and 
Kicheneff,  whence  their  secret  agents  and  armed  bands  overran 
the  Ottoman  territory.  After  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria  in 
1878,  the  boundaries  of  the  agitation  were  moved  further  south, 
the  newly  created  Principality  affording  the  basis  formerly 
supplied  by  Roumania,  and  the  districts  called  Macedonia 
forming  the  field  of  the  activity  formerly  confined  to  the  more 
northern  regions.  After  the  arbitrary  annexation  of  Eastern 
Roumelia,  the  Bulgarian  committees,  stimulated  by  success  and 
impunity,  established  over  the  Macedonian  districts  a  reigtr 
of  terror,  the  object  of  which  was  to  convert  to  the  Bulgarian 
nationality  the  alien  elements — Greeks  and  Serbs — and  thus 
to  prepare  an  insurrection  which,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  the 
immediate  absorption  of  the  province,  might  at  all  events  end 
in  the  creation  of  conditions  of  autonomy  similar  to  those  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  absorption  of  Eastern  Roumelia.  In 
Macedonia,  it  is  true,  the  problem  presented  immeasurably 
greater  difficulties,  the  main  obstacle  being  the  stubborn  refusal 
ot  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  to  consider  themselves 
Bulgarian.  None  the  less,  an  attempt  to  solve  it  was  made  in 
liX)3.  But  the  insurrection,  unsupported  by  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  was  immediately  stamped  out  by  the  Turkish  troops. 
The  failure  of  this  outbreak  added  enormously  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  Macedonian  peasantry.  Not  only  thousands  who  had 
taken  no  share  in  the  Bulgarian  movement  were  made  to  share 
the  undiscriminating  punishment  which  accompanied  its  sup¬ 
pression,  but  the  Sultan,  fearing  further  trouble,  floorled  the 
province  with  a  numerous  army  which,  left  unpaid,  was  obliged 
to  prey  on  the  people. 

The  Powers  once  again,  anxious  to  avert  war,  returned  to  the 
time -dishonoured  demand  for  reforms.  Russia  and  Austria 
were  commissioned  to  draw  up  a  programme  the  only  practical 
effect  of  which  was  to  introduce  into  Macedonia  a  number  of 
European  civil  and  military  officials  whose  presence  irritated 
the  Mohammedans  without  benefiting  the  Christians.  More¬ 
over,  the  appearance  of  these  gentlemen  on  the  scene,  construed 
by  the  agitators  into  a  sign  that  the  problem  was  approaching 
a  solution,  synchronised  with  an  unparalleled  accentuation  of 
the  revolutionary  unrest.  The  Bulgarian  bands  redoubled  their 
violent  activity,  and  in  1904  the  Greeks  and  the  Serbs,  after 


many  fruitless  appeals  to  the  Powers  and  the  Porte  for  pro¬ 
tection,  were  forced  to  organise  similar  bands  in  self-defence. 
Thereupon  began  an  internecine  warfare  which  turned  confusion 
into  chaos.  Thousands  of  people  were  exterminated  or  ex¬ 
patriated,  scores  of  villages  were  utterly  or  partially  destroyed, 
commerce  came  to  a  standstill,  large  tracts  of  the  country 
were  left  uncultivated,  and  the  province  was  threatened  with 
ruin.  The  local  Turkish  authorities  were  usually  bribed  to 
connive  at  a  struggle  which  they  had  no  personal  interest  in 
arresting,  while  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  camarilla  encouraged  the 
mutual  hostilities  of  the  subject  races  in  the  hope  of  thereby 
strengthening  the  Sultan’s  rule. 

Austro-Russian  co-operation,  discredited  by  failure,  was 
fatally  disturbed  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  by  an  attempt  on 
Austria’s  part  to  secure  from  the  Sultan  a  railway  concession 
intended  to  promote  Austrian  at  the  expense  of  Russian  am¬ 
bitions,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  an  Anglo-Russian  agree¬ 
ment.  This  new  programme,  however,  had  scarcely  received 
the  assent  of  the  Powers  when  the  whole  situation  underwent 
a  sudden  and  total  transformation. 

The  Turkish  Liberal  movement,  suppressed  by  Abdul  Hamid 
on  the  surface,  made  considerable  progress  in  secret.  Many 
of  the  victims  of  persecution,  banished  to  the  provinces,  acted 
there  as  missionaries  of  the  new  ideas.  Many  others,  driven  to 
Western  Europe,  carried  on  their  propaganda  from  their  various 
places  of  refuge — Paris,  London,  Geneva,  Rome — giving  articu¬ 
late  expression  to  the  feelings  of  their  oppressed  compatriots. 
Newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets  published  abroad  made, 
despite  the  vigilance  of  the  Sultan’s  police,  their  way  into 
Turkey,  where  they  found  the  soil  prepared  by  discontent  to 
receive  the  seed.  The  work  was  slow,  and  for  a  long  time  seemed 
to  be  utterly  hopeless.  The  ‘  Young  Turks,’  as  the  Liberals 
came  to  be  known,  for  many  years,  devoid  of  leadership  and 
divided  among  themselves,  could  hardly  be  considered  equal 
to  so  stupendous  a  task  as  the  overthrow  of  Abdul  Hamid’s 
despotism  and  the  regeneration  of  their  country.  In  so  far  as 
they  were  known  at  all  to  the  outside  world,  they  were  regarded 
as  a  number  of  feeble  decadents  who  had  forgotten  in  exile 
the  virtues  of  the  Oriental  without  acquiring  those  of  the 
European,  or  at  best  as  futile  intellectuals  who  might  fervently 
pray  for  the  death  of  Abdul  Hamid — an  event  which,  they 
declared,  ‘  would  be  a  grand  festival  for  all  Ottomans,  because 
‘  it  would  be  their  deliverance  and  mark  the  beginning  of  an 
‘  epoch  of  progress  ’ — but  who,  meanwhile,  were  content  to  lead 
a  life  of  refined  leisure  in  the  centres  of  Western  learning  and 
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culture,  diversifying  the  monotony  of  idleness  by  a  platonio 
participation  in  the  more  extreme  displays  of  Western  ra^calism. 
Gradually,  however,  the  exiles  grew  in  efficiency  and  in  cohesion. 
Recruits  came  day  after  day  to  strengthen  their  ranks,  and 
some  eight  years  ago  there  was  formed  a  powerful  group  con¬ 
sisting  partly  of  individuals  who  had  personal  wrongs  to  avenge, 
and  partly  of  patriots  who,  seeing  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
Sultan’s  policy,  conscientiously  strove  to  avert  the  fatal  end. 
Thus  the  ‘  Young  Turkey  ’  organisation  came  to  number  among 
its  members  the  most  enlightened  Turkish  aristocrats,  including 
even  near  relatives  of  the  Sultan,  and  numerous  representatives  of 
the  professional  classes — that  is,  the  men  who  had  especial  reason 
to  find  Abdul  Hamid’s  system  of  government  insupportable. 

At  first,  no  doubt,  the  chief  bond  that  united  these  malcontents 
was  a  common  disgust  at  the  influence  of  the  Palace  camarilla 
which  ruled  the  Empire  to  the  detriment  of  all  others,  and  a 
common  desire  to  overturn  it  and  obtain  their  rightful  share 
in  the  government  of  their  country.  Higher  education  and  a 
larger  measure  of  social  freedom  were  also  among  their  ideals. 
A  New  or  Reformed  Turkey  was  their  watchword.  But  it  was 
not  easy  to  ascertain  exactly  what  they  meant  by  reform,  and 
probably  they  themselves  had  no  clear  conception  of  their  own 
aims  or  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  for  their  attainment. 
They  sometimes  talked  of  equality  of  rights  and  burdens  for 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  But  the  subject 
races  put  small  faith  in  these  professions.  The  belief  w'hich  for 
a  long  time  prevailed  among  the  Christians  was  that,  so  far  as 
the  non-Mohammedan  elements  were  concerned,  the  ‘  Young 
‘Turks  ’  were  little  better  than  the  Old  Turks.  It  was  thought 
that  what  the  reformers  really  aimed  at  was  a  stronger  Turkey 
based  on  the  old  principle  of  Mohammedan  supremacy  and 
exclusiveness.  They  were  credited  with  the  wish  to  consolidate 
the  Turkish  power  by  widening  the  basis  of  the  government, 
but  it  was  not  considered  that  their  liberalism  went  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  creed.  The  Christians  feared  that  the  success 
of  the  Young  Turks  would  not  improve  their  own  prospects, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  Instead  of  one  they  would  have  a 
multitude  of  despots,  and  a  vigorous  tyranny  would  take  the 
place  of  the  Sick  Man’s  rule.  They  therefore  held  aloof  from 
the  movement.  Their  distrust  was  confirmed  by  the  aversion 
which  the  Young  Turks’  discontented  co-religionists  at  home 
showed  from  combining  with  the  discontented  Christians  in  a 
common  effort  for  deliverance  from  the  yoke  which  crushed 
them  both.  The  feeling  was  amply  reciprocated  by  the  Young 
Turks.  Besides  the  mutual  aUenation  fostered  by  centuries  of 
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contempt  and  ill-treatment  on  one  side,  by  sullen  resentment  on 
the  other,  there  was  a  divergence  of  views  which  rendered  co¬ 
operation  impossible.  The  rayahs  always  expressed  their  dis¬ 
affection  by  efforts  towards  national  rehabilitation  which 
involved  the  disruption  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  while  the 
Turkish  malcontents  sought  a  remedy  in  a  revival  from  within 
which  would  have  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire  and  its  invigoration.  This  discrepancy  of  political 
aims  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  Ottoman  Reform  Congress 
held  in  Paris  in  1902,  when  the  Armenian  delegates  found 
themselves  unable  to  agree  with  the  Turkish  delegates  in  any¬ 
thing  except  a  cordial  denunciation  of  Abdul  Hamid  and  his 
ways.  The  Turks  piimed  their  faith  on  Midhat  Pasha’s  Con¬ 
stitution,  whereas  the  Armenians  felt  that,  if  the  matter  was 
left  to  the  Turks,  there  was  little  hope  of  their  reaping  any  real 
benefit  from  the  Constitution,  and  they  accordingly,  dismissing 
the  Constitution,  demanded  the  intervention  of  the  European 
Powers. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  these  differences  of  opinion  and 
sentiment  disappeared.  The  Young  Turks  came  to  realise  that 
the  only  means  of  saving  Turkey  from  European  intervention 
and  ultimate  dismemberment  was  the  close  union  of  all  sections 
of  the  population.  The  Armenians,  on  their  part,  were  taught 
by  repeated  disillusioimient  that  they  had  nothing  to  gain  from 
European  intervention,  except  perhaps  the  exchange  of  the 
Turkish  for  a  Russian  yoke.  The  last  Congress,  therefore,  held 
a  few  months  ago,  witnessed  an  official  alliance  between  the 
Turkish  and  Armenian  revolutionary  committees,  the  leaders 
of  which  signed  jointly  a  programme  includiixg,  among  other 
things,  the  deposition  of  Abdul  Hamid,  the  restoration  of  Midhat 
Pasha’s  Constitution,  and  a  decision  that  the  movement,  hence¬ 
forth  conducted  by  a  mixed  executive  committee  of  Turks  and 
Armenians,  should  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  dissemination 
of  seditious  literature  among  the  Mohammedan  and  Christian 
masses,  but  should  instigate  the  people  first  to  passive  resistance 
against  taxation  and  ultimately  to  open  insurrection.  That  this 
new  programme  was  not  a  mere  academic  document  had  already 
been  demonstrated  by  events  in  Asia  Minor. 

In  190fi  and  1907  the  Anatolian  provinces  had  suddenly  mani¬ 
fested  a  disposition  to  resist  the  dictates  of  the  capital.  Protests 
against  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  and  the  conduct  of  oppres¬ 
sive  governors  were  addressed  direct  to  Yildiz  Kiosk  from 
Erzeroum,  Trebizond,  and  Bitlis,  while  public  meetings  held 
at  Van  and  elsewhere  forced  the  Sultan  to  avert  armed  rebellion 
by  a  timely  surrender  to  popular  wishes.  In  all  parts  of  Asia 
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Minor  the  population  appeared  to  be  awakening  at  last  from  the 
torpor  of  ages.  The  Turks — especially  those  of  the  northern 
regions,  where  the  race  retains  most  of  its  primitive  vigour — 
would  no  longer  tamely  submit  to  the  officials  inflicted  upon  them 
bv  the  Palace  camarilla,  and  the  system  of  delation  aroused  the 
very  indignation  it  was  meant  to  suppress.  One  notable  feature 
of  this  Anatolian  movement  was  the  orderly  manner  in  which 
it  was  conducted.  The  Sultan’s  governors  in  some  cases  were 
expelled,  but  no  rioting  accompanied  the  expulsion.  Vigour 
in  no  case  degenerated  into  violence.  Another  notable  feature 
was  the  novel  co-operation  between  Christians  and  Moham¬ 
medans.  The  agitation  was  absolutely  devoid  of  religious 
character.  The  manifestos  circulated  enjoined  upon  both 
elements  common  action  for  a  common  end,  and  these  admoni¬ 
tions  were  scrupulously  obeyed.  But  perhaps  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  circumstance  was  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  troops. 
Among  the  junior  oflicers — mostly  men  of  some  European 
culture — the  revolutionary  propaganda  had  made  headway. 
Professional  discontent  wfith  the  conditions  of  the  service  was 
deepened  by  patriotic  resentment  at  the  ruin  which  threatened 
the  Empire  and  by  the  desire  for  a  more  liberal  system  of 
government.  As  to  the  rank-and-file,  it  had  long  been  evident 
that  the  terrible  hardships  to  which  they  w’ere  subjected  had 
prepared  their  minds  for  any  change.  The  disastrous  campaigirs 
in  Arabia  had  intensified  the  sufferings  and  the  disaffection  of 
the  soldiers.  It  is  stated  that  out  of  1400  men  drawn  from  one 
district  only  103  returned  to  their  homes.  Quite  apart  from 
specific  grievances,  nearly  the  whole  burden  of  Turkey’s  military 
preparations  had  for  years  fallen  on  the  Turkish  peasantry  of 
Anatolia,  who,  torn  from  their  villages  usually  at  sowing  and 
harvest  time  to  serve  for  an  indefinite  period  on  the  distant 
frontiers  of  the  Empire,  were  obliged  to  leave  their  fields 
untilled  and  their  families  unprotected.  The  leaders  of  the 
Young  Turkey  party,  recognising  that  so  long  as  the  army 
remained  loyal  to  Abdul  Hamid  no  popular  rebellion  could 
have  the  remotest  chance  of  success,  had  spared  no  effort  to 
turn  military  discontent  to  the  service  of  their  political  cause. 
The  hundreds  of  exiles  in  Asia  Minor  provided  the  party  with 
zealous  agents  and  the  popiUation  with  intelligent  leaders,  who 
maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  committees  in 
We.stern  Europe.  Thus,  when  occasion  arose,  the  troops  refused 
to  act  against  the  people,  but  rather  as.si.sted  it  in  its  opposition 
to  the  palace. 

The  revolutionary  propaganda  had  been  as  silent,  as  strenuous, 
and  as  successful  in  the  European  provinces.  There  also  secret 
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committees  had  been  organised  before  1907  and,  affiliated  to 
those  in  Western  Europe,  were  awaiting  an  opportune  moment 
for  action.  Indeed,  by  the  end  of  last  year,  if  anything  im¬ 
pressed  careful  observers  more  deeply  than  the  general  chaos 
in  Turkey,  it  was  the  unanimous  conviction  of  the  Turks  as  to 
the  urgent  need  of  drastic  reform  in  the  government  of  the 
Empire.  The  word  ‘  revolution,’  it  is  true,  was  not  even 
whispered  in  the  hearing  of  strangers,  yet  the  desire  for  a  change 
found  eloquent  expression  in  a  general  demand  for  a  thorough 
piuification  of  the  administration,  as  the  only  thing  that  could 
arrest  internal  decay  and  avert  foreign  aggression.  Even  high- 
placed  Government  officials  did  not  hesitate,  in  conversation  with 
European  friends,  to  express  their  views  with  a  freedom  hitherto 
unknown  in  Turkey.  According  to  some  exceptionally  clear¬ 
sighted  witnesses,  among  the  more  enlightened  religious  teachers, 
among  the  better  sort  of  public  servants,  in  the  army,  in  the 
navy,  in  Yildiz  Kiosk  itself,  the  cause  of  reform  had  staunch 
if  not  openly  declared  adherents.  Even  those  foreign  sceptics 
in  Constantinople  who  had  for  years  maintained  that, 'though 
disaffection  was  widespread  among  the  Turks,  there  was  no 
organisation  systematically  working  against  the  existing  ad¬ 
ministration  were  at  last  forced  to  acknowledge  that  a  Young 
Turkey  party  did  exist,  and  to  express  the  suspicion  that  there 
was  an  understanding  between  some  of  its  members  residing 
abroad  and  the  exiles  from  the  capital  in  the  provinces.  The 
Sultan  had  long  been  somewhat  better  informed  as  to  the  extent 
and  the  importance  of  the  movement,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
competent  Turkish  authorities,  it  was  with  a  view  to  counter¬ 
acting  its  tendencies  that  he  tried  to  foster  among  his  Moham¬ 
medan  subjects  the  pan-Islamic  ideal — an  ideal  embodying,  in 
its  cruder  form,  political  and  religious  obscurantism,  abhorrence 
of  infidel  institutions,  and  a  fanatical  attachment  to  the  anti¬ 
quated  methods  of  government  which  the  Liberal  Turks  anathe¬ 
matised.  But  neither  the  most  shrewd  of  foreign  observers  nor 
the  Sultan’s  own  advisers  were  prepared  for  what  was  to  follow. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  rapid  developement  of 
the  revolutionary  agitation  in  Turkey  had  been  assisted  by  the 
progress  of  the  Persian  liberal  movement.  The  Turks  saw 
with  surprise  and  envy  a  fellow-Mohammedan  nation,  which 
they  had  hitherto  despised,  rising  against  domestic  tyranny  on 
one  hand  and  against  foreign  cupidity  on  the  other,  and  striving 
to  conquer  for  itself  parliamentary  institutions  with  a  success 
which,  however  precarious  it  might  seem,  indicated  a  great 
advance  of  liberal  ideals  among  the  populace  and  the  priesthood 
and  no  small  capacity  for  upholding  those  ideals  by  force  of  arms. 
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But  deep  as  the  impress  of  these  events  in  the  neighbouring 
Empire  must  have  been  on  the  Turkish  mind,  the  immediate 
cause  that  brought  matters  to  a  head  in  the  Sultan’s  dominions 
was  the  danger  of  Anglo-Russian  intervention  in  Macedonia. 
So  long  as  those  two  Powers  were  at  variance  in  their  Eastern 
programmes,  the  Turks — Young  and  Old  alike — knew  that 
the  Concert  could  do  little  to  imperil  the  integrity  of  Turkey. 
Although  Russian  diplomacy  seemed  to  have  suffered  no  diminu¬ 
tion  of  influence  in  Constantinople  even  after  Russia’s  over¬ 
whelming  defeats  in  the  Far  East,  that  influence  owed  its 
survival  very  largely  to  Abdul  Hamid’s  unpatriotic  policy  :  it 
certainly  was  no  longer  based  upon  the  ability  to  invade  Turkey. 
But  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  at  Reval  filled  Turkish 
patriots  with  an  apprehension  which  developed  into  serious 
alarm  when  it  was  announced  that  the  two  Powers  had  prepared 
a  joint  scheme  of  reforms  and  that  they  were  about  to  press  it 
upon  the  Sultan.  It  was  feared — and  the  fear  was  amply  justi¬ 
fied  by  experience — that  Abdul  Hamid  would  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  a  portion  of  the  Empire  if  by  so  doing  he  could  per¬ 
petuate  his  absolute  rule  over  the  rest.  The  Young  Turks 
saw  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  moment  had  come 
to  free  their  country  both  from  internal  despotism  and  from 
external  danger  by  overturning  the  autocracy  and  by  under¬ 
taking  the  reform  of  the  Empire.  Their  plans  appear  to  have 
been  so  well  matured  that  ordy  the  signal  was  needed  in  order 
to  set  fire  to  the  carefully  laid  train.  Niazi  Bey,  a  young  Turkish 
ofiicer  in  the  district  of  Monastir,  gave  that  signal  by  taking  to 
the  hills  with  a  number  of  his  men,  capturing  a  military  depot, 
and  establishing  his  headquarters  near  Lake  Ochrida,  on  the 
confines  of  Macedonia  and  Albania.  Thence  he  appealed  to  the 
Southern  Albanians,  who,  already  initiated  in  the  conspiracy, 
eagerly  joined  him.  At  once  it  became  clear  that  the  army  was 
ripe  for  revolt.  Besides  the  normal  grievances,  Macedonia  had 
familiarised  the  troops  scattered  over  the  province  with  the 
spectacle  of  armed  resistance  to  oppression  and  a  defiance  of  the 
Sultan’s  authority.  Indeed,  it  has  been  asserted  that  nearly 
all  the  regiments  in  the  districts  of  Monastir  and  Ochrida  had 
already  taken  the  oath  to  the  Constitution.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
no  sooner  was  the  example  set  by  Niazi  Bey  than  the  soldiers 
all  over  the  province  followed  it.  The  Northern  Albanians 
also  concentrated  in  great  force  at  Verisovitch  and,  having 
taken  the  oath,  threatened  to  march  on  Uskub  unless  the 
Sultan  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Young  Turks.  A  similar 
display  of  active  sympathy  came  from  Salonica  and  Serres. 
Some  of  the  Sultan’s  officials  and  spies  were  assassinated,  the 
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rest  submitted  to  the  inevitable,  and  in  the  coui'se  of  a  few  days 
the  most  important  cities  in  Macedonia  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels. 

The  whole  Turkish  population,  including  the  religious 
orders,  showed  in  an  unmistakable  manner  their  approval  of 
the  movement.  Even  more  remarkable,  however,  than  the 
unanimity  of  the  Mohammedans  was  the  attitude  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  Whether  the  promoters  of  the  rebellion  had  beforehand 
come  to  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Bulgarian,  Servian, 
and  Greek  insurgents  is  not  known  ;  but,  in  any  case,  as  soon  as 
the  standard  of  revolt  was  unfurled,  the  latter  hastened  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Young  Turks.  The  Turkish  revolu¬ 
tionary  organisation,  now  famous  under  the  name  of  ‘  Committee 
‘  of  Union  and  Progress,’  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  various 
Christian  races  and  their  armed  bands,  reminding  them  that  the 
intervention  of  foreign  States,  great  or  small,  had  hitherto 
aggravated  instead  of  alleviating  their  sufferings,  setting  forth 
the  generous  and  pacific  objects  of  the  revolution,  promising 
freedom  to  every  nationality  and  religion,  and  urging  them  all 
to  abandon  their  separatist  ambitions  and,  united  in  one  solid 
Ottoman  people,  to  work  together  for  the  regeneration  of  their 
common  fatherland.  The  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  The 
Greeks,  with  characteristic  political  insight,  were  the  first  to 
seize  the  significance  of  the  new  situation  and  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  determined  patriots  who  controlled  it.  As  already 
stated,  both  Greeks  and  Serbs  in  taking  up  arms  had  been 
impelled  to  do  so  not  by  lust  of  conquest  but  by  sheer  need  of 
protection  against  Bulgarian  violence — a  protection  which  the 
indolent  and  corrupt  old  administration  had  denied  them. 
Therefore  as  soon  as  that  administration  appeared  likely  to  be 
replaced  by  a  firm  and  impartial  government  their  armed 
resistance  became  superfluous.  The  Bulgars  also,  recognising 
that  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  conciliate  the  powers  which 
had  suddenly  arisen,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  thus  the  Young 
Turks,  by  their  vigour  and  tact,  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
instantaneously  the  cessation  of  an  inter-racial  feud  which  had 
baffled  all  the  European  Governments  for  years.  This  success 
earned  for  the  rebels  the  confidence  of  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion,  which  had  so  long  bled  under  the  multiple  scourge  of  its 
Turkish  masters  and  the  rival  Christian  liberators,  and  the 
Committee  began  to  collect  the  taxes  everywhere  with  a  facihty 
and  a  punctuality  as  novel  as  was  the  restoration  of  security. 

Meanwhile  the  Constitution  had  been  proclaimed  throughout 
Macedonia,  and  an  ultimatum,  couched  in  stern  terms,  was 
addressed  to  Abdul  Hamid  to  sanction  it.  The  Sultan,  in  great 
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consternation,  made  an  attempt  to  quell  the  rebellion  in 
Macedonia  by  sounding  the  army  corps  quartered  in  Thrace 
and  by  summoning  troops  from  Asia  Minor.  Both  the  Thracian 
and  the  Anatolian  levies,  however,  assured  by  their  religious 
pastors  that  disobedience  to  an  iniquitous  command  was  no  sin, 
showed  a  disposition  to  join  the  comrades  whom  they  had 
been  called  upon  to  suppress.  Thereupon  Abdul  Hamid,  finding 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  situation  parallel  to  the  one  which 
had  confronted  Abdul  Aziz  in  1876,  acted  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  He  replaced  some  of  his  unpopular  Ministers  by  men 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  a  new  Cabinet 
was  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Said  Pasha  and  including 
Kiamil  Pasha.  The  former  of  these  statesmen  was  originally 
one  of  Midhat’s  party  of  reformers,  and,  although  he  had  sub¬ 
sequently  helped  the  Sultan  to  destroy  that  party,  he  had 
reasserted  his  independence  during  the  Armenian  massacres 
and  had  consequently  earned  the  Sultan’s  wrath  and  the  respect 
of  the  public.  Kiamil  had  also  suffered  for  his  liberal  opinions  ; 
and  they  both  had  escaped  the  vengeance  of  Yildiz  Kiosk  by 
seeking  British  protection.  These  concessions  and  the  offers  of 
wholesale  promotions  to  the  rebel  ofiicers,  however,  failed  to 
satisfy  the  Young  Turks,  who,  remembering  the  lesson  of  1876, 
insisted  on  an  uncompromising  restoration  of  the  Constitution, 
threatening  in  case  of  refusal  to  march  on  the  capital.  This 
firm  attitude  had  the  desired  effect.  At  midnight  on  July  23 
a  council  summoned  in  the  palace  advised  the  Sultan  to  yield, 
the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  pronouncing  that  the  people  demanded 
nothing  more  than  their  rights.  Early  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  an  imperial  Irade  was  issued,  proclaiming  the  Constitution, 
abolishing  espionage  and  the  censorship  of  the  Press,  pardoning 
all  political  prisoners  and  e.xiles,  and,  in  one  word,  establishing 
liberty  throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  proclamation  testified  to  the 
depth  of  the  popular  desire  and  to  its  unanimity.  Christians  and 
Mohammedans  all  over  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia  joined  in 
public  demonstrations  of  mutual  goodwill  and  vows  of  lasting 
reconciliation. 

If  an3rthing  could  be  more  impressive  than  the  Young  Turks’ 
triumph  it  was  the  spirit  of  moderation,  self-restraint,  and 
magnanimity  which  characterised  it.  Some  of  the  Sultan’s 
notorious  parasites  had  been  put  to  death  at  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion,  in  order  to  avert  the  danger  of  opposition. 
But  as  soon  as  victory  was  assured,  hardly  an  act  of  vindictive¬ 
ness  was  allowed  to  dim  its  brilliance.  The  most  influential 
and  most  profoundly  hated  members  of  the  Palace  camarilla 
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were  either  arrested  to  await  a  regular  trial  or  were  suffered  to 
escape  from  the  country  which  they  had  done  their  best  to 
ruin,  while  a  few  only  were  made  to  disgorge  a  portion  of  their 
ill-gotten  gains.  History,  indeed,  offers  no  parallel  for  so  great 
an  upheaval  accomplished  with  so  much  rapidity  or  so  little 
violence.  The  Sultan  himself,  as  soon  as  he  yielded  to  the 
popular  wish  by  taking  a  solemn  oath  on  the  Koran  to  maintain 
the  Constitution  in  full,  was  spared  all  further  humiliation. 
Some  extremists,  it  is  true,  adhered  to  the  original  intention  of 
depriving  him  of  his  throne,  and  possibly  of  his  life ;  but  the 
responsible  leaders  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
felt  that  they  were  sufficiently  strong  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
clemency.  Instead  of  dethroning  Abdul  Hamid,  they  decided 
to  profit  by  his  unique  experience  of  foreign  politics  and  to 
avoid  all  those  complications  that  might  have  ensued  from  a 
violent  change  of  ruler,  by  preserving  him  in  a  position  which 
he  could  no  longer  abuse.  Abdul  Hamid,  on  his  part,  conscious 
of  the  futility  of  resistance,  hastened  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
altered  circumstances  with  that  dexterity  which  has  always 
distinguished  him  and  with  a  degree  of  moral  courage  which 
he  had  never  before  displayed.  Not  content  with  a  passive 
surrender,  he  declared  that  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
offered  him  for  granting  the  liberties  which  he  had  always 
intended  to  grant ;  he  gravely  informed  the  foreign  Ambassadors 
that  the  revolution  was  his  own  W'ork ;  he  described  himself  in 
public  as  ‘  President  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  ’ ; 
he  offered  to  build  out  of  his  private  purse  a  house  for  the 
Parliament ;  and,  in  brief,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
new  order  of  things  with  an  alacrity  which  might  almost  be 
mistaken  for  sincerity.  Nor  has  he  had  any  caude  to  regret 
this  prompt  acceptance  of  what  he  could  not  avoid.  The 
sovereign’s  simulated  confidence  in  his  subjects  has  evoked  from 
them  a  reciprocal  feeling  which  in  many  cases  is  not  simulated. 
For  the  first  time  after  many  years  Abdul  Hamid  has  dared 
to  show  himself  to  his  people.  His  life  has  never  been  safer 
than  since  he  discarded  the  disreputable  means  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  guard  it.  Although  his  reported  statement, 
‘  I  have  given  myself  liberty  in  liberating  my  people,’  may  be 
apocryphal,  he  has  had,  no  doubt,  ample  reason  to  feel  the 
truth  of  the  German  philosopher’s  saying,  ‘  The  master  is  never 
‘  really  free  till  he  has  liberated  his  slave.’ 

So  far,  therefore,  the  Turkish  revolution  deserves  nothing 
but  the  admiration  and  approval  of  all  disinterested  spectators. 
But  it  would  be  a  mark  of  unwise  optimism  to  ignore  the  truism 
that  a  revolution  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  only  the  first  step 
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towards  an  end.  It  is  true  that  the  change  has  already  been 
productive  of  a  very  reasonable  amount  of  practical  good. 
The  abolition  of  espionage  has  breathed  a  new  spirit  into  the 
population  of  Turkey.  The  abolition  of  the  censorship  has  had 
a  wholesome  effect  on  the  Press  of  the  country.  The  general 
amnesty  has  enabled  thousands  of  men  whose  sole  crime  had 
been  their  desire  for  justice  and  freedom  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  to  resume  their  occupations.  The  peasantry,  relieved  from 
the  fear  of  brigandage,  is  looking  forward  to  a  better  future. 
The  State  departments  have  in  a  large  measure  been  cleansed 
of  corruption,  and  although  legions  of  superfluous  functionaries 
are  retained  lest,  if  dismissed,  they  should  be  converted  into  a 
class  of  dangerous  malcontents,  yet  their  traditional  malpractices 
have  ceased.  The  War  and  Marine  Ministries  have  to  some 
extent  been  overhauled,  certain  eostly  Imperial  bodies  which 
had  usurped  the  functions  of  the  responsible  Ministers  have 
been  suppressed,  and  both  the  army  and  the  navy  are  already 
exhibiting  signs  of  reviving  vigour.  The  reorganisation  of 
justice,  of  education,  and  of  provincial  administration  has  been 
taken  in  hand ;  and  although  all  these  and  other  measures  of 
reform  are  simply  meant  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  Cabinet 
which  will  be  chosen  by  the  forthcoming  Parliament,  yet  they 
form  a  very  creditable  programme  creditably  conducted,  and 
a  proof  that  the  New  Era  is  more  than  a  phrase.  But,  for  all 
that,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
which  the  Young  Turks  have  so  courageously  undertaken,  and 
hitherto  so  capably  performed,  are  only  beginning  to  be  realised. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  question  that  the  observer  of  the 
change  must  ask  himself  is.  Will  it  last  ?  No  serious  student  of 
politics,  and  especially  of  Turkish  politics,  would  be  rash  enough 
to  give  a  positive  answer  to  this  question.  The  revolution 
itself  has  been  a  surprise  which  does  very  little  credit  to  the 
sagacity  of  diplomatists  and  publicists  and  of  all  those  experts 
who  have  for  years  been  dogmatising  on  the  Eastern  problem. 
The  future  may  conceal  some  similar  surprise.  With  this 
reservation  for  the  unexpected,  however,  it  is  not  impossible 
to  form  a  tentative  forecast.  The  situation  undoubtedly  offers 
some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  one  which  began  so  pleasantly 
and  ended  so  disastrously  thirty-twm  years  ago.  In  both  cases 
we  have  a  charter  of  liberties  wrung  from  the  monarch  by  fear, 
and  in  both  cases  we  have  the  monarch’s  generosity  depending 
entirely  upon  circumstances.  Already  Abdul  Hamid,  as  was 
only  to  be  expected  from  his  antecedents,  has  made  an  effort 
to  minimise  the  gift  by  trying  to  reserve  to  himself  the  control 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Empire,  and  to  disturb 
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the  perfect  order  of  the  situation  by  setting  free  a  large 
number  of  common  criminals  who  have  already  been  guilty  of 
incendiarism.  But  both  these  steps  have  proved  futile.  The 
Young  Turks,  who  wisely  continue  alert,  have  vigorously  pro¬ 
tested,  and,  as  a  result,  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  was  timid  enough 
to  permit  these  steps  to  be  taken,  has  been  dismissed,  while  the 
new  Ministry  has  ordered  the  reincarceration  of  the  disturbing 
elements.  The  complete  failure  of  these  attempts  at  reaction 
would  show  that  Abdul  Hamid,  however  much  he  may  cherish 
the  desire,  no  longer  has  the  power  of  repeating  the  tragic 
comedy  of  1877.  Other  considerations  seem  to  point  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Thirty-two  years  ago  the  Sultan  was  young, 
active,  and  among  a  large  section  of  his  Turkish  subjects  not 
unpopular.  To-day  he  is  old,  worn  out  by  the  cares  and  the 
calamities  of  a  long  reign ;  and  whatever  measure  of  popularity 
he  may  enjoy  is  wholly  due  to  the  graceful  facility  with  which 
he  has  yielded  to  compulsion.  In  1876  the  demand  for  free 
institutions  was  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  group  of  ad¬ 
vanced  thinkers  whose  views  the  masses  of  the  capital  applauded 
one  day  and  treated  with  indifference  the  next.  To-day  the 
Constitution  seems  to  have  as  many  supporters  as  there  are 
Ottoman  subjects.  When  the  Sultan  consulted  Hilmi  Pasha, 
the  Inspector-General  of  the  Macedonian  vilayets,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  resisting  the  movement,  he  is  said  to  have  received 
the  reply,  ‘  Macedonia  contains  3,500,000  inhabitants ;  I 
‘  believe  the  Young  Turkey  party  counts  3,500,000  adherents.’ 
Another  high  official  has  expressed  in  the  European  Press  the 
conviction  that  there  is  no  danger  of  reaction,  as  the  masses, 
including  the  peasants,  have  learned  to  detest  the  old  regime. 

In  fact,  how  wndespread  is  the  wish  for  a  complete  breach 
with  the  past  has  been  proved  by  the  universal  demonstrations 
of  joy  which  greeted  the  new  order  of  things,  and  by  the 
emphatic  declarations  of  the  religious  leaders  of  Islam  in 
its  favour.  But  the  support  of  the  people  and  the  priesthood 
would  have  been  of  small  practical  significance  were  it  not 
for  the  sympathy  of  the  army.  It  was  the  loyalty  of  the  army 
to  the  throne  that  enabled  the  Sultan  thirty-two  years  ago  to 
reassert  his  absolutism.  To-day  the  army  is  almost  to  a  man 
on  the  side  of  the  liberals.  The  chief  reactionary  elements 
appear  to  consist  of  functionaries  some  of  whom  have  been 
deprived  of  their  posts  and  others  of  the  freedom  of  abusing 
them.  In  addition,  symptoms  of  discontent  with  the  new 
system  have  been  manifested  by  the  Arabs  and  the  Kurds— 
two  races  which  have  always  been  noted  for  turbulence.  The 
third  truculent  Mohammedan  population  of  the  Empire,  the 
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Albanians,  have  until  now  been  quiescent.  Of  course  it  is  only 
natural  that  corrupt  officials,  tribal  chieftains,  and  provincial 
magnates,  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  will  feel  the  reverse  of 
comfortable  in  a  state  of  things  which  threatens  to  rob  them  of 
the  privilege  of  robbing  their  neighbours ;  but  any  counter¬ 
movement  on  their  part  could  easily  be  crushed  by  those  who 
retain  the  obedience  of  the  army.  The  same  all-important 
factor  is  also  bound  to  deter  the  Sultan  from  attempting  to  unite 
the  reactionary  elements  against  the  Constitution.  The  slightest 
attempt  to  that  effect  is  sure  to  lead  to  his  deposition  and  prob¬ 
ably  to  his  death.  The  Young  Turks  have  in  Abdul  Hamid’s 
brother.  Prince  Mohammed  Reshad,  a  successor  who  is  known 
to  be  a  convinced  partisan  of  their  ideas,  and  who,  after  a  life¬ 
long  imprisonment,  has  already  assumed  the  rights  of  an  heir- 
presumptive.  Reaction  from  within  therefore  appears  highly 
improbable.  As  regards  hostility  from  without,  the  political 
conditions  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  triumph  of  the 
Sultan’s  reactionary  designs  in  1877  are  wanting  at  the  present 
hour. 

Among  those  conditions,  as  has  been  seen,  the  principal  were 
Russia’s  and  Austria’s  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Reformers’ 
cause  and  England’s  contempt  for  it.  To-day  that  cause  has 
no  firmer  supporter  than  England.  Despite  the  estrangement 
between  the  British  and  Turkish  Governments,  brought  about 
by  Abdul  Hamid’s  pernicious  rule  and  by  Great  Britain’s  per¬ 
sistent  efforts  to  induce  him  to  adopt  the  reforms  he  hated, 
the  traditional  confidence  of  the  Turkish  people  in  British 
friendship  and  sense  of  justice  had  never  been  shaken.  All 
Turks  recognised  that  Great  Britain  was  the  only  Power  which 
in  interfering  with  their  domestic  affairs  was  prompted  not  by 
a  desire  to  profit  at  their  expense,  but  by  the  anxiety  to  avert 
a  catastrophe  which,  w’hile  ruining  Turkey,  w’ould  also  disturb 
the  equilibrium  in  the  Near  East  to  the  possible  detriment  of 
Great  Britain’s  international  position.  Turkish  Liberals  especi¬ 
ally,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  disappointment  of  1877,  continued 
to  look  upon  Great  Britain  as  the  one  country  which,  by  virtue 
of  its  principles  and  its  interests  alike,  was  bound  to  sympathise 
with  them  in  their  struggle  to  establish  in  Turkey  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  ideals  originally  due  to  the  inspiration  of  British  well- 
wishers.  They,  more  than  any  of  their  compatriots,  were  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  the  distinction  between  the  British 
Government’s  attitude  towards  the  Sultan  and  the  British  nation’s 
attitude  towards  his  subjects.  In  fact,  the  less  friendly  did 
British  statesmen  show  themselves  to  the  autocrat,  the  greater 
was  the  hope  of  their  favour  for  the  Reform  party.  Time  and 
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again,  during  the  last  few  years,  prominent  Turks — even  persons 
who,  having  long  fawned  on  the  Sultan,  were  at  last  compelled 
to  flee  from  Yildiz  Kiosk,  and  from  servile  accomplices  of 
despotism  to  become  fervid  apostles  of  patriotism — appealed 
to  the  British  public  for  its  goodwill  and  assistance,  pointing  out 
that  Abdul  Hamid's  Mohammedan  subjects  suffered  at  least  as 
grievously  as  the  Christian  rayahs,  and  begging  that  Great 
Britain  should  exchange  her  advocacy  of  the  wrongs  of  a  section 
for  a  more  generous  policy  on  behalf  of  the  whole.  Why  should 
Macedonia  monopolise  British  sympathy  ?  they  very  justly 
asked.  All  parts  of  the  Empire  stood  in  equal  need  of  reform, 
and  reform  could  far  more  easily  be  effected  by  a  radical  remedy 
in  the  heart  than  by  the  application  of  palliatives  to  the  extremi¬ 
ties.  Indeed,  those  partial  experiments  aggravated  the  evil 
they  were  intended  to  cure.  They  alienated  the  Mohammedan 
population  and  they  strengthened  Abdul  Hamid’s  hands  by 
forcing  the  Turks,  in  sheer  self-defence,  to  resist  measures  which 
threatened  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire.  These  appeals,  it  must 
be  noted,  have  usually  been  supported  by  British  residents  in 
Turkey  and  by  other  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  Turkish 
affairs.  They,  like  the  Turks,  dwelt  on  the  injustice  and  impolicy 
of  limiting  British  attention  to  one  portion  of  the  Empire  and 
one  element  of  its  population.  But  it  was  obviously  impossible 
for  Great  Britain  to  undertake  the  gigantic  labour  of  reforming 
the  whole  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  That  labour  belonged  not 
to  outsiders  but  to  the  Turks  themselves,  and  no  one  was  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  the  Turks  were  equal  to  that  labour. 
Their  passive,  if  involuntary,  acquiescence  in  the  existing 
tyranny  seemed  to  show  their  unfitness  for  liberty,  until  the 
July  revolution  came  to  prove  the  contrary.  But  as  soon  as  the 
Reform  party  showed  that  it  had  both  the  power  to  bring  about 
a  radical  change  in  the  administration  of  its  country  and  the 
wisdom  to  bring  it  about  in  a  manner  deserving  the  highest  com¬ 
mendation,  the  British  Government  and  the  British  nation  were 
the  first  to  encourage  its  efforts.  The  Young  Turks,  by  effecting 
the  pacification  of  Macedonia  and  by  pledging  themselves  to 
work  for  the  improvement  of  all  the  other  provinces,  rendered 
European  intervention  superfluous.  Sir  Edward  Grey  lost  no 
time  in  giving  public  utterance  to  this  view',  and  in  declaring 
England’s  decision  to  refrain  from  any  steps  calculated  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  Reformers  in  the  execution  of  their  benevolent  and 
comprehensive  programme. 

The  Foreign  Secretary's  w'eighty  statement,  while  creating  in 
Turkey  an  enthusiasm  for  Great  Britain  unparalleled  even  in 
the  days  when  Sir  Stratford  Canning  represented  British  friend- 
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ship  on  the  Bocphonis,  had  a  profound  effect  elsewhere.  In 
France  the  natural  scepticism  with  which  the  news  oi  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Turkish  Constitution  was  at  first  received 
speedily  gave  place  to  a  sympathy  only  less  pronounced  than  that 
displayed  by  Great  Britain.  In  Russia  the  first  impulse  was  to 
treat  the  victory  of  the  Reformers  with  scorn  and  to  urge  the 
prosecution  of  the  Anglo-Russian  scheme.  The  Novoe  Vremya, 
which  has  for  many  decades  been  the  exponent  of  Russian 
aggression  in  the  East,  Far  or  Near,  hastened  to  express  serious 
mi8gi^^ngs  as  to  the  consequences  of  Turkey’s  revival  on  the 
lot  of  the  Slavonic  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  The  Czar’s  ambassador 
at  Constantinople  also  openly  questioned  the  sincerity  of  the 
concessions  promised  by  the  Young  Turks,  declaring  that,  even 
if  the  revolution  succeeded  in  placing  the  Constitution  on  a  firm 
basis,  the  Slavonic  population  of  Turkey  would  lose  rather  than 
gain.  These  utterances,  however,  while  throwing  light  on  the 
chagrin  of  a  certain  section  of  Russian  public  opinion,  have  failed 
to  produce  a  repetition  of  the  policy  which  a  generation  ago  did 
so  much  to  wreck  Midhat  Pasha’s  efforts.  The  Russian  Gov^ern- 
ment,  recognising  that  things  had  undergone  a  great  change 
since  Count  Ignatieff  directed  its  diplomacy,  prudently  decided 
to  folloAv  the  British  Government’s  example.  This  decision  was, 
no  doubt,  dictated  partly  by  the  internal  condition  of  Russia 
— a  condition  which  renders  an  adventurous  foreign  policy 
palpably  inexpedient — partly  by  a  wish  to  avoid  the  blunder 
which  has  in  Persia  cost  the  Czar  a  marked  loss  of  prestige,  and 
partly  by  the  knowledge  of  the  effect  which  the  Turkish  revolution 
was  bound  to  have  on  Russia’s  Tartar  subjects.  These  subjects 
have  for  many  years  past  manifested  a  spirit  of  independence 
which  has  sought  expression  both  in  an  intellectual  revival  and 
in  political  agitation.  The  Turkish  revolutionaries  have  found 
in  their  progressive  kinsmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Caucasus 
devoted  allies  who  have  assisted  not  a  little  in  the  spread  of  the 
Young  Turk  movement  in  Asia  Minor.  At  the  beginning  of 
1907  a  number  of  Tartar  emissaries  were  known  to  have  crossed 
the  frontier.  Russia  by  adopting  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
Turkish  liberal  movement  would  have  intensified  the  disaffection 
of  her  own  Mohammedan  populations.  So  long  as  Turkey  was 
in  a  worse  plight  than  Russia,  the  Russo-Turkish  frontier  was 
secure,  whatever  treatment  the  Tartars  might  receive  at  the 
hands  of  Russian  officials.  But  when  there  appeared  a  prospect 
of  the  establishment  of  order  and  freedom  in  Turkey,  it  was 
natural  to  anticipate  a  tendency  towards  re-union  with  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Indeed,  this  aspect  of  the  matter  did  not 
escape  enlightened  Russian  spectators.  So  important  a  journal 
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as  the  Slow  has  drawn  attention  to  it,  urging  the  Czar’s 
Government  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  Tartars  and  the 
other  races  of  the  Caucasus  by  granting  to  them  privileges 
similar  to  those  promised  by  the  Turkish  Constitution.  Russia 
therefore  had  no  alternative  but  to  subscribe  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  programme  of  non-intervention. 

Austria’s  attitude  towards  the  Turkish  constitutional  move¬ 
ment  has  been  strictly  parallel  to  Russia’s.  At  first  Austrian 
politicians  proved  utterly  unable  to  conceal  their  dismay  at  a 
turn  of  events  which,  if  permanent,  must  mean  the  death  of 
Austrian  aspirations  in  the  Ralkan  Peninsula.  Consequently, 
extreme  scepticism  characterised  the  reception  of  the  Young 
Turk  victory  in  Vienna,  and  the  official  Austrian  telegraph 
agency  did  its  utmost  to  justify  that  feeling  by  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  alarmist  despatches  bearing  a  very  remote  relation  to 
facts.  But  if  Austria  has,  like  Russia,  special  reasons  for 
viewing  without  pleasure  all  efforts  for  the  regeneration  of 
Turkey,  she  also  has,  like  Russia,  very  strong  reasons  for  not 
openly  opposing  those  efforts  now  as  she  did  thirty  years  ago. 
The  situation  on  the  Caucasus  has  its  counterpart  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  In  the  one  country  as  in  the  other  we  have  a 
Mohammedan  population  tolerating  Christian  rule  only  so  long 
as  no  decent  Mohammedan  rule  is  available.  Of  course,  no 
comparison  is  possible  between  the  condition  of  the  oppressed 
Tartars  and  that  of  the  Bosniaks  and  Herzegovinians.  The  latter, 
under  efficient  Austrian  administration,  enjoy  a  measure  of 
material  prosperity  which  they  had  never  known  while  they 
formed  part  of  Turkey.  But  material  prosperity  is  not  every¬ 
thing,  and  the  Mohammedan  subjects  of  the  Hapsburgs  have 
long  been  demanding  a  representative  form  of  government. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  form  of  government  in  the  Sultan’s 
dominions  has  produced  on  their  minds  the  impression  which 
might  have  been  foreseen.  Some  of  them,  on  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  Turkish  Constitution,  expressed  the  wish  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  its  blessings.  These  feelings 
of  discontent  with  the  Austrian  rule  and  of  a  desire  to  share 
in  the  freedom  obtained  by  their  Turkish  co-religionists  have 
created  a  situation  that  demands  the  most  delicate  treatment 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  Government.  It  is  clearly  recognised 
in  Vienna  that  something  will  have  to  be  done  and  done  quickly 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  prevent  discontent  from  develop¬ 
ing  into  disloyalty.  Already  a  scheme  is  discussed  for  the 
eventual  introduction  of  popular  representation  based  upon 
the  existing  system  of  communal  autonomy,  and  the  advisability 
is  seriously  urged  of  confirming  Austria’s  hold  on  the  provinces 
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by  converting  their  occupation  into  formal  annexation.  In 
the  circumstances,  however  much  Austrian  politicians  may 
wish  to  see  the  Constitutional  movement  in  Turkey  checked, 
they  are  compelled  to  abstain  from  checking  it.  Austria, 
officially  at  all  events,  seems  determined  not  only  to  adhere 
to  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  but  even  to  conciliate  the 
new  rulers  of  Turkey.  She  has  been  the  first  Power  to  pay  the 
Young  Turks  the  compliment  of  withdrawing  her  gendarmerie 
officers  from  Macedonia — a  token  of  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  preserve  order  which  constitutes  a  precedent  that  the  other 
Powers  would  do  well,  for  many  reasons,  to  follow. 

Not  unlike  Austria’s  has  been  the  attitude  of  Italy  towards 
Turkey  for  some  years  past.  One  object  of  Italian  ambition 
has  long  been  pacific  penetration  into  southern  Albania,  another 
the  occupation  of  the  vilayet  of  Tripoli.  The  Italian  propaganda 
in  the  first  mentioned  district  has  made  small  progress  owing 
to  the  resistance  it  has  met  with  on  the  part  of  Greek  and 
Albanian  alike,  while  the  annexation  of  Tripoli  has  always 
been  a  dream  of  the  distant  future.  But  whatever  hopes  Italian 
statesmen  may  have  nourished  have  been  dashed  to  the  ground 
by  the  success  of  the  Turkish  revolution.  An  invigorated 
Turkey  is  not  likely  to  cede  Tripoli,  while  the  reconciliation  of 
Albanian  nationalists  with  the  new  Ottoman  Government  is 
more  than  likely  to  bring  the  Italian  propaganda  to  an  end. 
Such  being  the  position,  Italy’s  complete  abstention  from 
comment  on  the  new  system  in  Turkey  is  strange,  unless  indeed 
it  is  significant ;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Italian  Free¬ 
masonry  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
the  young  Turk  conspiracy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Italian 
Government  does  not  seem  inclined  to  dissent  from  the  doctrine 
of  non-intervention  accepted  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia, 
and  Austria. 

Germany’s  part  in  the  Concert  of  Europe  has  always  been 
somewhat  peculiar.  Throughout  Abdul  Hamid’s  reign  the 
Kaiser  has  abetted  the  Sultan  in  his  policy  at  home,  aided  him 
to  develope  the  military  system  which  formed  the  most  solid 
foundation  of  that  policy,  shielded  him  as  much  as  possible 
against  the  dangers  that  at  various  times  threatened  him  from 
abroad,  and,  in  return  for  all  these  services,  has  received  a 
number  of  industrial  privileges  which,  while  filling  the  pockets  of 
German  subjects,  strengthened  German  influence  and  promoted 
German  ambitions  in  the  Near  Ea.st.  The  collapse  of  the 
system  of  government  with  whieh  Germany  had  identified  her¬ 
self  could  not  but  affect  unfavourably  German  interests.  The 
establi.shment  of  the  new  regime  was  accompanied  by  the 
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dismissal  of  the  Grand  Vizier  who  had  just  been  honoured  with 
a  high  German  decoration.  The  cordial  reception  accorded  to  the 
new  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  certain  declara¬ 
tions  by  the  present  Grand  Vizier,  who  is  noted  for  his  British 
sympathies,  show  that  Germany  can  no  longer  expect  to  mono¬ 
polise  Turkish  favour.  But  perhaps  the  most  emphatic  proof  of 
Germany’s  altered  position  on  the  Bosphorus  is  afforded  by  the 
refusal  of  an  offer  of  financial  a.ssistance  twice  made  to  the 
Porte  by  the  Deutsche  Orient  Bank,  which,  under  the  old 
regime,  had  been  so  prominent  a  force  in  the  exploitation  of 
Turkey  by  German  capital.  Nevertheless,  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  w'as  shrewd  enough  to  desert  in  time  a  cause  which  it 
could  no  longer  successfully  defend,  and  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary’s  desire  that  the  Turks  should  be  allowed  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  proving  their  fitness  for  the  work  of  domestic  reform 
was  duly  echoed  at  Berlin.  The  Kaiser’s  Ministers  have 
scrupulously  avoided  every  appearance  of  an  intention  to 
meddle  with  the  course  of  events  in  Turkey,  while  the  semi¬ 
official  press  has  hastened  to  express  the  warmest  regard  for  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolution,  exhorting  them  to  persevere  in  the 
path  of  moderation  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  interference 
from  outside,  and  declaring  that  no  Power  is  more  sincerely 
anxious  than  Germany  to  see  the  Turkish  Empire  developing 
upon  progressive  lines. 

So  far  concerning  the  Great  Powers.  Considering  that,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  they  have  each  been  deprived  of  something 
— if  it  were  only  a  dream — it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to 
have  expected  them  to  greet  the  New  Era  with  spontaneous 
enthusiasm.  Yet,  though  a  revived  Turkey  certainly  is  not 
quite  in  accord  with  the  interests  of  some  of  them,  they  all  seem 
resolved  to  abstain  from  impeding  the  revival.  The  permanence 
of  this  benevolent  attitude  depends  very  largely  on  the  Young 
Turks  themselves.  Assuming  the  stability  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  it  rests  with  the  Turkish  Government  to  ensure  the 
neutrality  of  the  outside  world  by  avoiding  all  causes  of  friction. 
Some  of  the  more  extreme  members  of  the  Young  Turkey  Party, 
intoxicated  by  success,  have  made  it  known  that  the  next 
stage,  after  internal  reorganisation  has  been  accomplished, 
will  be  an  effort  at  expansion  abroad  by  the  reclamation  of  the 
various  Turkish  provinces  which  have  within  the  last  thirty 
years  passed  under  foreign  domination.  If  this  programme  be 
seriously  adopted,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  predict  a  world  of 
trouble  for  Turkey’s  new  rulers.  An  attempt  to  oust  Austria 
from  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Ru.Hsia  from  Batoum,  France 
from  Tunis,  Bulgaria  from  Eastern  Roumelia,  Greece  from 
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Crete,  or  England  from  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  is  certain  to  result 
in  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  if  not  in  a  coalition  of  all  the  Powers 
interested,  against  Turkey.  Fortunately,  the  responsible  leaders 
of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  have  emphatically 
repudiated  all  schemes  of  the  kind,  declaring  that  their  wish  is 
to  inspire  confidence  by  giving  no  cause  for  offence  and,  as 
regards  Egypt  especially,  describing  it  as  a  country  outside  the 
sphere  of  their  vision.  Indeed,  it  would  be  an  error  of  judgement 
in  utter  discrepancy  with  the  statesmanlike  spirit  which  has 
hitherto  animated  the  Committee  to  provoke  foreign  hostility 
at  a  moment  when  foreign  encouragement  is  so  much  needed, 
and  to  multiply  the  difficulties  of  the  work  of  reform  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  problems.  The  only  demand  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  may  be  expected  to  make  on  foreign  Powers  is  for  the 
recall  of  their  officials  from  Macedonia — a  concession  which  the 
Powers  will  no  doubt  readily  grant  as  soon  as  the  stability  of 
the  new  regime  proves  the  presence  of  those  officials  unnecessary. 
As  regards  the  ancient  privileges  which,  under  the  Capitulations, 
foreign  nations  enjoy  in  the  Sultan’s  dominions,  their  abolition 
also  is  a  matter  of  time.  No  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
by  opening  the  question  prematurely,  and  in  point  of  fact  the 
new  rulers  of  Turkey  have  shown  no  disposition  to  open  it. 

Of  the  small  States  immediately  concerned  in  the  future 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Greece  has  hailed  the  Young  Turks’ 
efforts  with  imqualified  approval.  The  hostility  of  the  Greeks 
in  Macedonia  was  directed  not  against  Ottoman  domination 
but  against  Bulgarian  aggression.  It  was  only  after  six  years’ 
patient  endurance  of  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarian 
bands  that  they  were  forced  to  take  up  arms  in  self-defence, 
and  even  then  they  repeatedly  declared  themselves  ready  to 
arrest  their  activity,  provided  their  rivals  abandoned  theirs. 
But  the  only  response  of  the  Bulgars  to  these  advances  was  an 
effort  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  effective  opposition  which 
they  now  encountered  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  in  Macedonia  by 
merciless  attacks  on  their  brethren  in  Bulgaria — a  campaign  of 
iniquitous  retaliation  which,  if  not  actually  carried  on  with  official 
connivance,  met  at  least  with  something  like  official  condona¬ 
tion,  and  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Greek 
colonies  on  the  Black  Sea  and  to  the  expatriation  of 
many  thousand  peaceful  and  industrious  inhabitants,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  were  Bulgarian  citizens.  But,  as  soon  as  the 
triumph  of  the  Young  Turks  brought  Bulgarian  terrorism  to 
an  end,  the  Greek  organisation  of  armed  resistance  in  Macedonia 
lost  its  reason  for  existing,  and  it  ceased  to  exist.  The  Greeks 
saw  in  that  triumph  a  guarantee  of  the  security  which  they 
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had  long  in  vain  demanded  from  the  Powers  and  the  Porte, 
and  have  done  their  utmost  to  support  the  Constitutional  move* 
luent.  Under  a  strong  and  equitable  administration  in  Turkey 
the  violent  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  rival  races  must 
be  superseded  by  a  peaceful  competition,  and  in  such  a  com¬ 
petition  the  Greeks  will  not  be  the  losers.  Their  numerical 
superiority,  their  intellectual  alertness,  and  their  commercial 
enterprise  are  so  many  assets  in  their  favour.  In  the  past  the 
Ottoman  Empire  owed  much  of  its  strength  in  war  and  of  its 
prosperity  in  peace  to  its  Greek  subjects.  Even  under  the  worst 
administrative  conditions,  the  trade,  industry,  maritime  activity 
and  culture  of  Turkey  have  been  very  largely  in  Greek  hands. 
For  all  these  reasons  Greece  has  every  inducement  to  rejoice  in 
a  free  and  powerful  Turkey,  and  the  feeling  of  mutual  sympathy 
between  the  two  countries,  based  on  community  of  interests,  has 
already  found  expression  in  a  political  rajyprochement  which 
may  in  the  near  future  cohere  into  a  solid  Greco-Turkish  entente. 

Servia’s  policy  in  Macedonia  has  long  been  dictated  by 
motives  of  self-preservation  similar  to  those  which  impelled 
the  Greeks  to  action.  On  the  pacification  of  the  province 
the  Servian  revolutionary  organisation,  like  the  Greek,  came 
to  a  natural  end.  As  the  Servian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
declared  the  other  day,  no  special  vigilance  over  the  interests 
of  the  Serbs  in  Turkey  is  any  longer  needed,  since  they,  in 
common  with  all  the  other  races,  will  now  receive  fair  considera¬ 
tion  from  the  Ottoman  authorities.  In  brief,  the  Serbs,  like 
the  Greeks,  have  every  interest  to  wish  success  to  a  revolution 
which  has  delivered  them  from  Bulgarian  aggression,  and  which 
promises  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  equity  and  tolerance  for  all 
sections  of  the  population  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

For  analogous  reasons,  however,  the  sudden  change  of  the 
situation  has  created  keen  disappointment  among  the  Bulgars. 
It  was  not  equality  but  supremacy  that  they  aimed  at,  and, 
although  many  of  the  Bulgarian  bands  in  Macedonia,  following 
the  example  of  the  Greek  and  the  Servian,  have  suspended 
operations  and  applauded  the  Constitution,  some  have  tried  to 
take  advantage  of  the  disappearance  of  armed  resistance  by 
renewing  their  efforts  to  convert  the  Patriarchist  communities 
to  the  Exarchist  cause  by  force.  These  acts  of  violence,  how¬ 
ever,  while  provoking  the  just  indignation  of  the  Greeks,  have 
failed  to  disturb  the  peace.  The  fierce  dissensions  between 
rival  factions  of  the  Bulgarian  agitators  themselves  render  an 
effective  campaign  impossible,  while  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress  in  dealing  with  the  antagonistic  claims  of  Greeks 
and  Bulgars  has  hitherto  displayed  qualities  of  forbearance. 
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firmness,  and  tactful  impartiality  which  augur  well  for  the  future. 
But  perhaps  the  best  hope  for  a  final  cessation  of  the  Bulgarian 
revolutionary  agitation  is  offered  by  the  attitude  of  the  Princi¬ 
pality.  In  pohtical  circles  at  Sofia  the  opinion  was  at  first 
expressed  that  the  Ottoman  Constitution,  even  if  literally 
applied,  would  not  solve  the  Macedonian  problem  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  enduring  manner.  Without  the  superintendence  of 
the  Great  Powers,  it  was  affirmed  the  condition  of  the  Bulgarian 
element  in  Turkey  would  always  be  deplorable.  This  pessimism 
is  perfectly  intelhgible,  when  the  aspirations  and  actions  of 
Bulgaria  for  many  years  past  are  remembered.  The  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  Turkish  rule  was  hardly  calculated  to  fill  partisans 
of  the  Greater  Bulgaria  idea  with  satisfaction.  But  when  the 
new  order  of  things  in  Turkey  showed  that  it  contained  in  it 
the  elements  of  permanence,  and  when  the  European  Powers 
decided  to  refrain  from  intervention,  Bulgarian  politicians 
thought  it  advisable  to  change  their  tone.  The  Sofia  Govern¬ 
ment  appears  now  almost  as  willing  as  is  the  Athens  Government 
to  cultivate  cordial  relations  with  Constantinople.  This  attitude, 
dictated  by  nothing  but  a  half-hearted  sense  of  expediency,  is 
liable  to  be  modified  at  any  moment.  The  recent  diplomatic 
incident,  concerning  the  position  of  Bulgaria’s  representative 
at  Constantinople,  shows  the  precarious  nature  of  Turco-Bul- 
garian  friendship.  The  newborn  sympathy  with  Bulgarian 
claims  displayed  by  Austria  is  also  significant  of  possible  com¬ 
plications.  But,  while  recognising  the  gravity  of  these  omens, 
we  may  be  content  for  the  present  to  note  their  existence 
without  anticipating  their  fulfilment. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  from  an  international  point  of  view, 
the  Ottoman  Constitution  could  not  have  been  proclaimed  at 
a  more  favourable  moment.  None  of  the  Powers,  great  or 
small,  which  might  expect  to  profit  by  its  failure  are  in  a  positioa 
to  bring  it  about.  Prophecies  of  evil  may  be  an  index  to  the 
prophets’  wishes,  but,  until  they  are  translated  into  action,  can 
be  calmly  disregarded.  The  obstacles  which  beset  the  path  of 
Ottoman  Parliamentarians  are  of  a  different  kind.  Although 
opposition  from  outside  seems  improbable,  and  reaction  from 
within  impossible,  yet  there  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  Reformers 
themselves  voices  of  discord  which,  feebly  heard  while  the 
struggle  for  freedom  went  on,  are  not  unUkely  to  assert  them¬ 
selves  when  victory  is  completely  assured.  The  majority  have 
already  made  their  moderation  felt  by  deciding  to  preserve 
Abdul  Hamid  on  the  throne  and  their  wisdom  by  rendering 
him  powerless.  But  there  are  less  wise  persons  among  the 
Young  Turks  who  would  gladly  push  matters  further.  A  dynastic 
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revolution  is  always  possible,  and,  if  it  were  attempted,  might 
destroy  a  great  deal  of  the  work  so  far  accomplished  by  the 
military  rebellion.  It  is  true,  the  Army  which  has  been  the 
protagonist  in  the  whole  drama  has  hitherto  done  nothing  to 
impair  the  high  esteem  due  to  its  wonderful  self-control.  None 
of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  has  made  the  slightest  attempt 
to  assert  himself  over  his  fellows  ;  but  they  all  appear  genuinely 
anxious  to  work  together  in  a  spirit  of  self-devotion  and  self- 
effacement  for  a  common  ideal.  ‘  The  Revolution,’  declared 
one  of  those  leaders  recently,  ‘is  a  national,  not  a  military 
‘  Revolution.  The  army  is  not  the  master,  but  the  servant  of 
‘  the  situation  :  it  is  the  instrument  of  the  nation’s  will.’  Ad¬ 
mirable  sentiments,  no  doubt ;  but  liberty  achieved  by  military 
force  has  very  often  in  the  past  ended  in  military  despotism ; 
and  history  has  an  unfortunate  habit  of  repeating  itself.  Of 
such  a  danger,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  no  sign  is  as  yet 
visible. 

Should,  therefore,  the  New  Era  be  firmly  established,  what 
are  the  prospects  of  its  success  in  regenerating  the  Empire  ? 
Will  the  new  system  bring  about  among  the  heterogeneous 
elements  of  the  population  that  harmony  the  absence  of  which 
has  been  responsible,  at  least  as  much  as  domestic  misrule 
and  foreign  ambition,  for  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power  ? 
A  reform^  Turkey  would  in  any  case  be  a  more  virile  Turkey. 
But  virility  alone  will  not  ensure  her  peace  at  home  or  her 
position  abroad  unless  it  is  derived  from  the  unanimous  and 
sincere  co-operation  of  all  her  inhabitants.  A  common  detesta¬ 
tion  of  the  yoke  of  Abdul  Hamid  has  suddenly  united  the  various 
races  into  a  common  exultation  at  the  achievement  of  a  common 
deliverance.  But  will  that  union  outlast  the  necessity  which 
has  created  it,  or  will,  once  the  pressure  of  the  moment  is  with¬ 
drawn,  the  constituent  parts  fly  once  more  asunder  ?  The  main 
principle  of  the  Young  Turks’  programme  is  to  ensure  the 
territorial  integrity  and  the  political  solidarity  of  the  Empire 
by  welding  all  its  populations  into  one  Ottoman  nation.  They 
have  repeatedly  and  solemnly  proclaimed  their  intention  to 
base  the  new  order  of  things  on  the  foundation  of  perfect 
equality,  civil  and  political,  among  all  Ottoman  citizens,  without 
distinction  of  blood,  speech,  or  creed.  But  it  still  remains  to  be 
seen  how  far  they  will  be  able  to  carry  their  ideal  into  practice. 
The  obstacles  are  twofold-^reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Moham¬ 
medans  to  surrender  the  supremacy  they  have  held  for  so  many 
centuries,  and  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  to  level 
the  national  barriers  which  have  so  long  divided  them  from 
their  conquerors  and  from  each  other.  To  deal  with  the  two 
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points  in  their  order.  The  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
has  already  given  proofs  of  its  sincerity  by  establishing  the 
equal  treatment  between  true  believer  and  infidel  before  the 
law.  Civil  equality  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  an  accomplished 
fact.  Of  pohtical  equality  also  we  have  an  earnest  in  the 
inclusion  of  a  Greek  and  an  Armenian  in  the  reformed  Cabinet. 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Committee  consists  of 
men  far  in  advance  of  the  bulk  of  their  co-religionists  in  liberal 
ideas.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  express  a  doubt  concerning  the 
readiness  of  the  Mohammedan  masses  to  treat  as  equals  people 
whom  until  yesterday  they  were  accustomed  to  regard  as  subjects. 
An  insight  into  the  mental  attitude  of  the  ordinary  Turk  is 
offered  by  the  opinions  which  even  uncompromising  partisans 
of  reform  used  to  express  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  well-qualified  exponent  of  these  opinions,  the  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Constantinople  of  the  ‘  Birmingham  Daily  Post  ’ : 

‘  The  supremacy  of  Islam  must  be  maintained.  AH  Turks,  even 
the  most  bitter  opponents  of  Hamidianism,  insist  on  this  as  a 
sine  qua  non.  They  are  willing  to  admit  Christians  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  their  number,  and  to  admit 
them  to  the  army — indeed,  the  late  Field-Marshal  Chaku  Pasha, 
Inspector-General  of  Reform  in  Armenia,  submitted  a  scheme  to 
this  effect  to  the  present  Sultan  ;  to  the  navy,  as  was  the  case  before 
the  Greek  Revolution,  when  certain  of  the  islands  furnished  con¬ 
tingents  of  sailors  for  the  Ottoman  Fleet ;  and  to  the  police  or 
gendarmery.  But  the  ruling  race  must  hold  the  upper  hand.  This, 
[our  authority  proceeds]  is  the  mere  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
The  Turk,  like  the  Indian  Moslem,  is  beginning  to  feel  his  inferiority 
to  other  races,  despite  his  avowed  belief  in  the  superiority  of  his 
creed.  The  travelled  and  educated  Turks  are  keenly  alive  to  this. 
The  Turk  feels  that  if  he  placed  the  Christian,  who  is  quicker  to 
absorb  modern  ideas,  on  the  same  plane  as  himself,  in  a  few  short 
years  all  departments  of  the  State  would  be  filled  by  Christians, 
in  a  decade  every  office  would  be  filled  with  Armenians,  Greeks,  or 
Jews,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Turk,  and  if  a  certain  number 
of  posts  were  reserved  for  the  Turk,  their  educational  inferiority 
would  be  at  once  apparent.  When  one  advances  the  plea  for 
equality  of  race  even  to  the  most  advanced  Turk,  he  at  once  retorts  : 
“  Show  me  a  country  in  the  world  where  the  conquered  race  is  on 
the  same  plane  as  the  conquerors  !  Is  it  so  in  India  ?  It  is  true 
that  before  your  law  all  men  are  equal,  and  that  the  oath  of  each, 
whether  conquered  or  conqueror,  has  a  like  value.  So  should  it 
be  with  us,  and  theoretically  it  is  so.  When  the  judiciary  is  purged 
of  its  present  occupants,  and  filled  with  men  versed  in  law  other 
than  that  of  the  Cheri,  we,  too,  shall  arrive  at  the  same  state.”  ’ 

Now,  this  view,  unless  it  has  been  miraculously  eradicated  by 
the  Revolution,  describes,  we  think,  candidly  and  accurately 
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the  limits  of  the  maxim  of  ‘  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,’ 
as  understood  by  the  ordinary  Turkish  liberal.  The  same 
limitation  was  illustrated  by  the  composition  of  the  ephemeral 
Parliament  of  1876.  It  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  many 
Christian  constituencies  had  been  compelled  by  the  provincial 
authorities  to  return  Mohammedan  deputies,  while  those  Chris¬ 
tian  members  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  seat  either  gave  in 
advance  guarantees  of  their  subservience  to  the  Mohammedan 
majority  or  were  made  only  too  soon  to  realise  that  liberty  of 
speech  was  not  one  of  their  privileges.  It  is  possible  that  these 
conditions  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Midhat’s 
Constitution.  But  Midhat’s  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  rayah, 
by  lifting  him  to  the  Turk’s  level,  probably  found  small  favour 
even  among  his  own  followers ;  much  less  could  they  commend 
themselves  to  the  masses  of  his  compatriots.  It  rests  with  the 
Young  Turks  to  show  that  liberalism  has  made  a  genuine  ad¬ 
vance  since  1876,  by  a  thorough  revision  of  the  electoral  system. 
It  is  only  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  will  secure  to 
every  element  representation  proportionate  to  its  numerical 
importance  that  the  new  Parliament  can  avoid  the  errors  of  its 
prototype,  and  acquire  that  equilibrium  which  is  indispensable 
for  the  efficiency,  stability,  and  rational  developement  of  free 
institutions  in  Turkey.  The  old  system,  which  still  is  in  force, 
does  not  fulfil  these  conditions.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  is  entirely  nominated  by  the  monarch,  the  elections 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  conducted  in  accordance  with 
complicated  rules  which  allow  to  the  executive  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  discretion  in  the  selection  of  candidates — a  discretion 
which  assures  naturally  to  the  Mohammedan  in  the  provincial 
councils,  and  eventually  in  the  House,  an  excessive  preponder¬ 
ance  over  the  non-Mohammedan  elements. 

Another  essential  requisite  for  genuine  equality  is  the  exten¬ 
sion  to  the  Christians  of  the  right  to  bear  arms.  The  denial 
of  that  right  has  always  been  the  main  source  of  the  rayah's 
social  and  political  inferiority.  On  this  point  the  attitude  of 
the  Young  Turks  seems  reassuring.  Admission  into  the  army 
was  specifically  promised  by  the  leaders  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rebeUion  and  has  since  been  officially  sanctioned  by  the  Ministry 
in  its  provisional  programme,  while  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  has  lately  declared,  ‘  We  want 
‘  a  national  army,  not  an  army  representative  of  Mohammedan 
*  ascendency.’  But  here  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  appears 
to  be  menaced  by  the  attitude  of  the  Christians.  The  latter, 
whose  servitude  has  hitherto  been  compensated  by  exemption 
from  military  service,  may  well  regard  such  service  as  too  high 
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a  price  for  liberty.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Young 
Turks  that  the  rayahs  in  the  past  showed  themselves  more  ready 
to  clamour  for  their  rights  than  to  discharge  their  duties.  When 
Midhat’s  Constitution  was  promulgated,  we  are  told,  the  Chris¬ 
tians  evinced  no  enthusiasm  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  share 
in  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  sporadic  symptoms  of  a  similar 
disinclination  have  also  been  manifested  at  the  present  hour. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Midhat’s 
Constitution  did  not  live  long  enough  to  test  the  attitude  of  the 
Christians,  and  during  its  short  life  it  did  little  to  assure  them 
that  their  share  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  was  really  desired. 
Should  the  new  Constitution  prove  more  genuine  than  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  Christians 
will  be  forced  by  their  own  sense  of  self-interest  to  recognise 
that  equality  of  privileges  does  not  only  imply  but  needs  for  its 
permanence  an  equality  of  burdens.  It  surely  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  rayahs  will  realise  that  miUtary  service  is  not 
merely  a  duty  but  the  only  soUd  guarantee  for  the  reality  of 
the  equality  which  they  desire.  In  fact,  the  principle  seems  to 
have  been  grasped  by  the  leaders  of  two  at  least  of  the  Christian 
nationalities — ^the  Greek  and  the  Bulgarian.  In  their  recent 
negotiations  with  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  both 
races  demanded  only  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  serve 
as  distinct  units  quartered  in  the  localities  from  which  they 
are  drawn.  This  demand  was  pronounced  by  the  Committee 
inadmissible  for  obvious  and  adequate  reasons.  If  the  principal 
object  of  their  policy  is  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  Empire  from 
disruption,  the  worst  possible  step  for  the  attainment  of  that 
object  would  be  the  creation  in  the  various  provinces  of  national 
standing  forces  which  might  at  any  time  join  their  brethren 
across  the  frontier  in  rebeUion.  But  the  discussion  of  the  point, 
though  inconclusive,  has  at  all  events  served  the  useful  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  necessity  of  military  service  has  been  accepted 
in  principle  by  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  nationalities. 

Another  question  of  paramount  gravity  discussed  in  the 
course  of  the  same  negotiations  is  the  future  status  of  the  Christian 
communities.  Those  communities  have  since  the  time  of  the 
conquest  occupied  towards  the  State  a  position  which  in  the 
West  would  have  been  considered  most  anomalous,  but  which 
was  rendered  inevitable  by  the  theocratic  character  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Each  millet  or  ‘  nation  ’  was  allowed  by  the 
conqueror  to  manage  its  own  affairs  \mder  the  authority  of  its 
religious  leaders,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  matters  tem¬ 
poral  as  well  as  spiritual — such  as  marriage,  divorce,  inheritance, 
and  education.  The  most  important  of  these  millets  is  the 
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Greek,  the  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  having 
received  from  Mohammed  II.  very  wide  powers  and  privileges 
over  the  whole  of  the  Orthodox  population  of  the  Empire — 
powers  and  privileges  which  have  been  confirmed  by  every 
succeeding  Sultan.  This  imperium  in  imperio  was  perfectly 
normal  so  long  as  the  Ottoman  polity  was  based  upon  the 
principle  of  Mohammedan  exclusiveness.  The  rayahs  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  government  of  the  Empire,  except  to 
contribute  to  its  finances,  might  very  well  be  left  to  conduct 
their  communal  afiairs  as  seemed  best  to  them.  But  as  soon  as 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Ottoman  polity  was  superseded 
by  Constitutional  equality,  it  was  natural  that  a  question  should 
arise  concerning  the  relations  of  the  various  non-Mohammedan 
communities  towards  the  central  Government.  The  aim  of  the 
Young  Turks  is  the  unification  of  the  multifarious  elements,  and 
the  semi-independence  enjoyed  by  the  millets  would  appear  to  be 
incompatible  with  that  aim.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
to  find  that  an  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Christians  to  ascer¬ 
tain  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  extent  to  which  the 
Young  Turks  propose  to  pursue  their  programme  of  unification. 
Eminent  leaders  of  the  Reform  party  had,  long  before  the 
Revolution,  defined  their  ideal  as  being  a  ‘  fusion  ’  of  the  various 
races  into  one  Ottoman  nation  parallel  to  the  French  or  German. 
No  one,  of  course,  ever  suspected  them  of  wishing  to  bring  about 
such  fusion  by  the  means  which  Russian  nationalists  have  em¬ 
ployed  with  so  disastrous  results  in  their  attempt  to  assimilate 
the  alien  elements  of  their  Empire.  But  even  a  peaceful  fusion, 
sought  through  education,  is  a  process  naturally  unpalatable  to 
the  non-Turlnsh  races. 

Most  of  those  races,  and  especially  the  Greeks,  possess  a 
highly  developed  system  of  national  education  which  is  as 
precious  to  them  as  political  liberty.  Any  attempt  to  destroy 
that  system  would  meet  with  the  most  strenuous  opposition. 
It  is,  therefore,  satisfactory  to  see  that,  so  far  as  the  Young 
Turks  have  touched  on  the  subject,  their  ideas  are  distinguished 
by  the  same  caution  and  moderation  which  have  characterised 
the  whole  of  their  movement.  The  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress  has  ofl&cially  assured  the  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  that 
it  has  no  intention  of  interfering  with  his  prerogatives,  and  in  its 
negotiations  with  the  Bulgarian  Organisation  it  has  outlined 
a  programme  according  to  which  elementary  instruction  will, 
as  heretofore,  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  various  com¬ 
munities,  each  millet  being  permitted  to  conduct  it  in  its  national 
language.  As  regards  secondary  education,  the  position  is  not 
quite  clear,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Committee 
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does  not  intend  to  interfere  with  the  secondary  schools  beyond 
making  the  teaching  of  Turkish  compulsory  in  them — a  measure 
which  does  not  constitute  an  innovation,  as  that  language  has  for 
many  years  been  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Greek,  Bul¬ 
garian,  and  other  ‘  g\Tnnasia.’  It  is  only  in  higher  education 
that  the  Committee  insists  upon  making  Turkish  the  one  medium 
of  instruction.  If  it  carries  its  demand  no  further,  it  will  give 
no  cause  for  uneasiness  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  Higher 
education  is  the  privilege  of  the  few,  and  in  any  case  it  consti¬ 
tutes  no  menace  to  the  national  individuality  which  the  non- 
Turkish  races  prize  so  highly.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Committee,  appreciating  at  its  true  value  the  delicacy  of 
the  problem,  will  do  nothing  that  might  justify  the  suspicion 
of  a  deliberate  attempt  at  national  proselytism,  beyond  exacting 
due  attention  to  Turlash  as  the  official  language  of  the  Empire. 

‘  Fusion  ’  in  any  broader  sense  seems  to  us  to  be  a  dream  dan¬ 
gerous  and  futile.  The  analogy  between  Turkey  and  France  or 
Germany  is  based  on  a  fallacy.  The  homogeneity  of  those 
two  nations  is  the  outcome  of  historic  conditions  which  have 
never  existed,  and  are  never  likely  to  exist,  in  the  Sultan’s 
dominions.  It  may,  or  may  not,  be  that  the  amalgamation  of 
the  subject  races  was  practicable  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
when  the  Turks  were  omnipotent  and  the  subject  races  ex¬ 
hausted.  Now  it  is  far  too  late  in  the  day  for  such  an  experi¬ 
ment.  For  generations  past,  and  more  particularly  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  national  sentiment 
of  the  conquered  peoples  has  been  developing  rapidly.  Even 
the  Albanians,  the  majority  of  whom  share  the  Turk’s  creed, 
will  have  nothing  to  do  writh  his  language,  except  as  a  foreign 
tongue.  As  regards  the  non-Mohammedan  races,  the  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  national  institutions  is  even  more  pronounced, 
and  any  attempt  to  undermine  those  institutions  is  sure  to  arouse 
passionate  resistance.  The  Young  Turks  will  be  terribly  ill- 
ad\'ised  if,  directly  or  indirectly,  they  do  anything  to  forfeit 
the  sympathy  which  they  have  hitherto  earned  by  their  liberal 
attitude  towards  the  non-Turkish  elements.  They  should  not 
forget  that  an  ‘  Ottoman  ’  nation,  however  closely  united  it  may 
become,  must,  for  good  or  evil,  continue  to  include  such  diverse 
constituents  as  Turk,  Greek,  Slav,  Bulgar,  Albanian,  Armenian, 
and  so  forth.  Nor  should  they  ignore  the  fact  that  the  only 
way  to  secure  the  sincere  allegiance  of  these  diverse  elements  is 
by  respecting  their  diversities.  The  Young  Turks  have  given 
proof  of  their  anxiety  to  consult  national  susceptibilities  by 
recognising  the  Albanian  tongue  as  a  medium  for  primary 
instruction  in  Southern  Albania — a  recognition  the  denial  of 
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which  by  the  Sultan  hatd  done  more  than  anything  else  to  alienate 
Albanian  nationalists  from  Abdul  Hamid  and  to  throw  them  into 
the  arms  of  the  revolutionary  party,  thereby  contributing  not  a 
little  to  its  triumph.  But  what  may  satisfy  the  Albanian  who 
imtil  last  month  was  forbidden  any  national  education  at  all 
will  not  satisfy  the  Greek  or  the  Bulgar.  The  Young  Turks’ 
model  in  dealing  with  these  national  problems  should  be  not 
France  or  Germany,  but  Austria.  That  Empire,  like  Turkey, 
embraces  a  multitude  of  races.  At  one  time  the  Hapsburgs 
strove  to  fuse  those  races  into  one  German  nation,  and  the  result 
was  civil  warfare,  the  memory  of  which  still  embitters  the 
internal  relations  of  the  Empire.  During  the  present  reign  the 
programme  of  fusion  has  been  exchanged  for  one  of  conciliation, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  strong  Austro-Hungarian  power 
based  upon  unity  of  interests,  not  upon  homogeneity  of  insti¬ 
tutions.  It  may  not  be  an  ideal  result,  but  it  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  ideal  that  the  conditions  permit.  The  Young 
Turks  will  do  well  to  ponder  carefully  the  lesson  offered  by  their 
neighbour,  and  by  avoiding  her  earlier  errors  to  emulate  her  late 
success.  The  foresight,  judgement,  and  statesmanlike  modera¬ 
tion  which  they  have  displayed  until  now  encourage  the  hope 
that  they  will  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christians  also  in 
approaching  these  thorny  problems  must  realise  that  the  secret 
of  a  lasting  and  satisfactory  solution  lies  in  compromise. 

The  above  survey  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  number  and 
the  nature  of  the  questions  which  complicate  the  task  that 
lies  before  the  new  rulers  of  Turkey.  They  are  questions  flowing 
immediately  from  the  situation  which  the  Revolution  has 
created.  The  men  who  have  wrought  that  Revolution  may  be 
trusted  to  face  its  consequences  with  courage  and  prudence. 
Neither  they  nor  the  various  parties  whose  welfare  is  bound 
up  with  Young  Turkey  and  her  destinies  should  imagine  that 
a  Revolution,  be  it  ever  so  pacific,  benevolent,  and  thorough, 
is  a  synonym  for  the  Golden  Age.  But,  whatever  disillusions 
the  future  may  have  in  store  for  them,  they  will  still  see  cause, 
if  they  are  wise,  to  thank  Heaven,  like  a  certain  character  in 
fiction,  in  that  sober  give-and-take  spirit  which  sets  possible  evil 
against  actual  good,  strikes  the  balance,  and  makes  an  entry  of  a 
reasonably  large  figure  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account.  So  far 
as  the  outside  world  is  concerned,  the  New  Era  in  Turkey  deserves 
unqualified  sympathy  as  an  event  which  promises  to  eliminate 
the  most  constant  danger  to  its  peace. 
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Art.  XL— lord  MILNER  AND  CANADIAN 
PREFERENCE. 

A  s  we  go  to  press  our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  paper 
by  Lord  Milner  in  the  ‘  Nineteenth  Century  ’  for  October, 
entitled  ‘  The  Value  of  Canadian  Preference,’  which  professes 
to  be  a  reply  to  oiu:  article  of  July  last.  We  can  assure  Lord 
Milner  that  the  last  thing  we  wished  was  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  misrepresent  his  opinions ;  we  have  therefore  carefully  read 
his  paper  and  compared  it  with  our  own. 

We  confess  we  are  quite  unable  to  discover  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  which  Lord  Milner  complains.  He  does  not  himself 
specify  it ;  nor  does  he  quote  or  specify  the  ‘  context  ’  which  he 
suggests  gave  his  words  a  meaning  other  than  that  we  attributed 
to  them,  and  which  we  are  accused  of  omitting.  To  us  it  appears 
that  his  article  afEords  fresh  evidence  that  we  have  rightly 
imderstood  and  interpreted  his  attitude  towards  the  policy  of 
Canadian  Preference. 

Lord  Milner  attributes  the  increased  importation  by  Canadians 
of  certain  classes  of  British  goods  to  ‘  preference.’  We  asserted, 
and  we  venture  to  think  proved  by  facts  and  figures,  that  this 
preference  can  have  had  but  very  small  influence  on  the  result. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  Lord  Milner,  unlike  many  Tariff  Re¬ 
formers,  now  gives  some  weight  to  other  causes — causes  which 
we  have  pointed  to  on  many  occasions  as  necessarily  telling 
heavily  in  that  direction.  We  do  not  doubt  that  a  lower  duty 
on  British  importations  into  Canada  has  been  to  some  extent 
beneficial  both  to  British  exporters  and  Canadian  consumers. 
To  diminish  duties,  and  if  possible  to  abolish  them,  is  the  way  to 
increase  trade.  Here  comes  in  the  non  sequitur  of  our  Tariff 
Reform  friends.  Supposing  that  the  Canadians  and  ourselves 
have  found  some  advantage  in  a  lower  tariff,  it  does  not  follow 
that  British  trade  would  profit  by  one  imposing  a  higher  tariff 
against  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  ‘ 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  a  statesman  of  the  standing  of  Lord 
Milner  declaring  that  we  ‘  have  slammed  the  door  in  the  face  of 
‘  our  oversea  dominions  ’ — conduct  which  he  seems  to  think 
would  almost  justify  the  Canadians  in  abolishing  the  British 
preference  !  The  farmer  in  Great  Britain  who  grows  corn  and 
wool  is  subject  to  the  keenest  competition  from  Canada  and  the 
Colonies,  and  the  price  of  his  produce  is  lowered  thereby.  Our 
exports  to  the  Colonies  meet  very  different  treatment.  Colonial 
tariffs  being  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  hampering  or 
preventing  British  competition  with  Colonial  producers.  Yet 
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there  are  Englishmen  who  tell  the  Colonists  that  they  are  inequit¬ 
ably  treated  in  commercial  matters  by  the  Mother  Country ! 
In  so  doing  they  are  in  our  opinion  misrepresenting  the  facts, 
and  at  the  same  time  fostering  the  growth  of  ill-feeling  between 
various  parts  of  the  Empire. 

It  would  be  tempting  to  follow  Lord  Milner  in  his  references 
to  the  growth  in  population  and  wealth  of  the  United  States 
and  Germany  as  compared  with  our  own ;  and  to  examine  the 
claim  which  he  imphedly  makes  for  the  superiority  of  their 
financial  and  commercial  systems  over  ours.  But  this  would 
lead  us  into  the  general  discussion  of  Free  Trade  versus  Protec¬ 
tion,  and  to  repeating  facts  and  arguments  which  we  have 
frequently  placed  before  the  public.  We  regret  the  clerical 
error  pointed  out  by  Lord  Milner  as  to  one  figure  in  one  of  the 
tables  of  statistics  given  in  our  article  of  July.  It  was  of  course 
of  no  importance  as  affecting  the  conclusion  arrived  at.  Lord 
Milner  himself  makes  a  more  serious  mistake  when  he  states  that 
the  emigration  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  exceeds  that 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Canadian  statistics  prove  the 
contrary ;  and  we  gave  in  our  last  number  the  correct  figures, 
which,  somehow,  seem  to  have  escaped  Lord  Milner’s  attention. 

We  cannot  forbear  expressing  the  hope  that  before  Lord 
Milner  recrosses  the  Atlantic  he  will  make  himself  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  incidental  consequences  which  follow  Protection. 
There  are  matters  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Statesmen  which 
find  no  place  in  tables  of  figures  and  in  trade  statistics.  A  tariff 
framed  to  suit  special  and  powerful  interests  will  cost  the  people 
as  a  whole  very  dear,  not  merely  in  the  sacrifice  of  national 
wealth  to  class  ends,  but  by  the  introduction  of  those  cor¬ 
rupting  influences  which  in  many  other  countries  are  the 
bane  of  political  fife. 


No.  CCCCXXVll.  will  he  'published  in  January  1909. 
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in  the  hop  industry,  278 — Sir  William  Collins  presides  over  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inquiry,  279 — acreage  statistics,  280 — increased  yield 
due  to  improved  cultivation,  281 — reasons  for  reduced  con¬ 
sumption,  282 — special  measures  not  called  for,  283 — quotation 
from  the  Report,  284 — probable  results  of  imposition  of  a  duty, 
285 — future  prospects  of  English  hop-growers,  286 — House  of 
Commons  Report  and  Tariff  Commission  Report  compared,  287 — 
Lord  St.  Aldwyn  on  widening  the  area  of  taxation,  288 — proposed 
import  duties  on  food  stuffs  and  dairy  produce,  289 — the  proposals 
adversely  criticised,  290-1. 

French  Expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798,  The,  179 — importance  of  exact 
knowledge  of  events,  179 — Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  180 — events 
following  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  181 — the  English  blockade,  182 — 
unrest  among  the  French  troops,  184 — relations  with  the  Porte, 
185 — fictitious  reports  of  a  French  victory'  at  the  Nile,  186 — 
despatches  from  the  Directory  to  Egypt,  188 — Bonaparte’s 
dreams  of  an  Eastern  empire,  189 — monotony  of  the  stay  in 
Egypt,  190 — instructions  given  to  Guibert,  191 — lack  of  news 
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from  Europe,  192 — preparations  for  the  Syrian  campaign,  193 — 
capture  of  El  Arish,  194 — treatment  of  its  garrison,  195 — surrender 
of  Jafla,  196 — the  garrison  butchered,  197 — outbreak  of  bubonic 
plague,  198 — Bonaparte’s  advance  on  Acre,  199 — the  siege 
raised,  200 — horrors  of  the  retreat,  200 — uprising  of  a  Mahdi  in 
Egypt,  201 — Bonaparte  returns  to  Cairo,  201 — defeats  the  Turks 
at  Aboukir,  202 — communications  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  203 — 
Bruix’s  Mediterranean  cruise,  204 — the  Directory’s  instructions, 
205-6 — Bonaparte  evades  the  blockade  and  returns  to  France,  208. 

Frenilly,  Baron  de,  his  ‘  Souvenirs  ’  reviewed,  413. 

G. 

Gairdner,  James,  his  edition  of  ‘  The  Paston  Letters  ’  reviewed,  390. 

Gamble,  William,  his  ‘  Penrose’s  Pictorial  Annual.  The  Process 
Year-Book  ’  reviewed,  209. 

Geodetic  Survey  of  South  Africa  reviewed,  318. 

Goethes  Novels,  292 — his  interest  in  all  human  nature  and  ex¬ 
perience,  292 — his  work  as  poet,  dramatist,  novelist,  293 — 
general  characteristics  of  his  novels,  294-5 — synopsis  and  criticism 
of  ‘  Werther  ’  296-303 — of  ‘  Wilhelm  Meister  ’  304-12 — of  ‘  Die 
Wahl verwandtschaf ten  ’  312-7. 

Gomme,  George  Laurence,  his  ‘  Governance  of  London  ’  reviewed, 
434. 

Groos,  Karl,  his  ‘  Der  aesthetische  Genuss  ’  reviewed,  458. 

H. 

H.,  A.  K.,  his  ‘  Angelique  of  Port  Royal  ’  reviewed,  1. 

Harrison,  Ethel  B.,  her  ‘  Freedom  of  Women  ’  reviewed,  246. 

Hay,  J.  Hamilton,  his  ‘  Liverpool  ’  reviewed,  25. 

Hiibl,  Arthur  von,  his  ‘  Three-Colour  Photography  ’  reviewed,  209. 

Hughes,  John,  his  ‘  Liverpool  Banks  and  Bankers  ’  reviewed,  25 

Hutchins,  B.  L.,  her  ‘  Distribution  of  Women  in  Occupations  ’  and 
‘  Home  Work  and  Sweating  ’  reviewed,  367. 

Hymnology,  Classic  and  Romantic,  review  of  books  concerning,  45 — 
present  restricted  meaning  of  the  word  ‘  Hymn  ’  45 — influence  of 
the  developement  of  asceticism  on  Latin  hymnology,  46 — liturgic 
hymnody  of  the  Roman  Breviary,  47 — its  ‘  year-long  dramatic 
action  ’  48 — the  office  hymns  for  Mattins  and  Lauds,  49 — for 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost,  50 — for  the  Passion,  51 — the 
two  St.  Bernards,  52-3 — Lutheran  hymnology,  53-5 — ^introduction 
of  domestic  sentiment,  55 — spiritual  indi\aduali8m  becomes  the 
dominating  note,  56 — Paul  Gerhardt,  56-8 — Spee  and  Nicolai, 
58 — Scheffler,  59 — nuptial  symbolism  of  Zinzendorf  and  the 
Moravians,  60-3 — their  influence  in  England,  63 — Isaac  Watts, 
64 — spiritual  egoism  of  eighteenth-century  hymns,  65 — Cowper’s 
‘  Olney  Hymns  ’  66-7 — Bishop  Heber,  68 — Horatius  Bonar,  69 — 
F.  W.  Faber,  69-71 — materialistic  imagery  of  American  revivalism, 
72. 
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I. 

Industrial  Position  of  Women,  367 — figures  from  the  1901  census, 
367-8 — average  wages  in  various  trades,  369 — factory  work 
preferred  to  domestic  service,  370 — proportionate  wages  of  men 
and  women,  371 — disadvantages  of  factory  work  for  girls,  372 — 
the  employment  of  married  women,  373 — ^its  effect  on  home 
life,  374 — Wgh  infant  mortality,  375— details  of  home  industries 
for  women,  375-8 — child  labour,  378 — the  evils  of  cheap  manu¬ 
facture,  379 — difficulty  of  organising  female  workers,  380 — 
decay  of  apprenticeship,  381 — technical  training  abroad,  381-2 — 
the  London  County  Council’s  work,  382— difficulty  of  combating 
sweating,  383 — proposed  prohibition  of  overtime,  384 — Bill  for 
protecting  home  workers,  385 — results  of  Colonial  legislation,  386 
— wages  boards  in  Victoria,  387 — high  average  character  of  work¬ 
ing  women,  388 — Mr.  Aves’s  Report,  388. 

J. 

Jonquiere,  C.  de  la,  his  ‘  L’Expedition  d’Egypte,  1798-1801  ’ 
reviewed,  179. 

Julian,  John,  his  ‘  Dictionary  of  Hymnology  ’  reviewed,  45. 

K. 

Klein,  Henry  Oscar,  his  translation  of  Arthur  von  Hiibl’s  ‘  Three- 
Colour  Photography  ’  reviewed,  209. 

L. 

Life  on  Mars,  review  of  books  concerning  the  question,  74 — Mr. 
Percival  Lowell  and  Flagstaff  Observatory,  74-^cepticism  as  to 
the  canals,  76 — Mr.  Lowell  on  telescopic  observation,  76 — his 
reply  to  objectors,  77 — what  is  actually  seen  on  Mars,  78 — the 
dark  areas,  79 — conflicting  explanations  of  the  physicists,  80 — 
Mr.  Lowell’s  theory  of  ‘desertism  ’  81 — objections  of  the  geologists 
and  of  Dr.  Wallace,  82 — Mr.  Lowell’s  scheme  of  Martian  irrigation 
examined,  83 — probable  temperature  of  the  planet,  85— Mr. 
Lowell’s  account  of  the  canals,  86 — objections  to  the  artificial 
geometry  of  their  supposed  plan,  88 — arguments  as  to  the  abstract 
habitability  of  the  planet,  89 — the  existence  of  water  and  suitable 
temperature  the  two  criteria,  90 — the  Flagstaff  photographs,  91 — 
Dr.  Wallace’s  theory  of  the  formation  of  Mars  and  its  canals, 
92 — resumd  of  conclusions  on  the  subject,  94. 

Lipps,  Theodor,  his  ‘  Aesthetik  :  Psychologie  des  Schonen  ’  reviewed, 
458. 

Liverpool,  review  of  books  concerning,  25 — reasons  for  the  historical 
interest  of  the  city,  25 — mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  26 — a 
charter  of  Henry  III.,  26 — relations  with  the  Stanleys  and  Moly- 
neuxes,  27 — election  of  major  ballivus,  28 — Liverpool  Castle,  29 — 
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the  city  under  the  Tudors,  30 — political  character  of  the  borough, 

31 —  events  during  the  Civil  War,  31-2 — and  after  the  Restoration, 

32- 3 — parliamentary  election  of  1812,  34 — headquarters  of 

privateering,  35 — and  of  the  slave-trade,  37-9 — rise  and  progress 
of  banking,  39 — the  canal  system,  40 — Liverpool  School  of 
painters,  41 — intellectual  barrenness  of  the  city,  42 — the  repre¬ 
sentative  seaport  of  the  United  Kingdom,  43. 

Loftie,  W.  J.,  his  ‘  London  ’  reviewed,  434. 

Lowell,  Percival,  his  ‘  Mars  and  its  Canab  ’  reviewed,  74. 

M. 

Macdonald,  J.  Ramsay,  his  ‘  Women  in  the  Printing  Trades  ’  re¬ 
viewed,  367. 

Maugras,  Gaston,  his  ‘  Le  Due  et  la  Duchesse  de  Choiseul  ’  and 
‘  La  Disgrace  du  Due  et  do  la  Duchesse  de  Choiseul  ’  reviewed,  154. 

Midhat  Bey,  Ali  Haydar,  his  ‘  Life  of  Midhat  Pasha  ’  reviewed,  487. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  his  ‘  Subjection  of  Women  ’  reviewed,  246. 

Milner,  Lord,  and  Canadian  Preference,  230 — his  adhesion  to  the 
cause  of  Tariff  Reform,  230 — comparative  statistics  for  1907-8 
and  the  annus  mirabilis  1871,  231 — the  British  Preferential  Tariff 
of  Canada,  232 — Lord  Milner’s  deductions  therefrom  criticised, 

233 —  quinquennial  values  of  Canadian  imports  from  1868  to  1903, 

234 —  vast  growth  of  trade  vsith  the  United  States,  235 — chart 
showing  fluctuations  in  values  of  British  exports,  237 — values 
of  dutiable  Canadian  imports  1898-1906,  239 — ‘  Times  ’  state¬ 
ments  challenged,  240 — table  of  value  of  settlers’  effects  in  Canada, 
241 — arguments  against  a  preferential  Tariff  for  Canadian  wheat, 
243 — table  of  triennial  w'heat  imports  from  1892  to  1906,  244 — 
Lord  Milner’s  reply  to  our  article  criticised,  527. 

Monlaur,  M.  R.,  his  ‘  Angelique  Arnauld  ’  reviewed,  1, 

Muir,  Ramsay,  his  ‘  History  of  Liverpool  ’  reviewed,  25. 

N. 

New  England  Nature  Studies  :  Thoreau,  Burroughs,  Whitman,  343 — 
the  ‘  return  to  nature  ’  of  Rousseau  and  his  disciples,  343 — the 
German  prose  phantasts,  344 — change  of  standpoint  in  recent 
American  earth- lovers,  345-6 — Thoreau,  347 — Whitman,  348 — 
Burroughs,  349 — Sidney  Lanier’s  ‘  Sunrise  ’  350 — the  aim  of  the 
nature-himters  of  to-day,  351 — Emerson  and  the  outdoor  world. 
352 — Thoreau  at  Walden,  352-5 — Whitman  in  ‘  Specimen  Days  ’ 
and  ‘  Leaves  of  Grass  ’  355-60 — Burroughs  and  human  companion¬ 
ship,  360 — Whitman’s  permanent  state  of  emotional  receptiveness, 
361 — Lanier’s  ‘  Hymn  of  the  Marshes  ’  362 — Whitman’s  entire 
sympathy  with  nature,  363 — the  divergent  methods  of  the  three 
writers,  364-5 — romanticism  among  the  moderns,  366. 

Newman,  G.,  his  ‘  Infant  Mortality  ’  reviewed,  367. 

Nicollaud,  Charles,  his  edition  of  the  ‘  Memoires  de  la  Comtesse  de 
Boigne  ’  reviewed,  413. 
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P. 

Papers  read  before  the  International  Free  Trade  Congress  reviewed, 
265, 

Poston  Letters,  The,  390 — their  place  of  production,  390 — the 
Paston  family,  391 — preservation  of  the  correspondence,  392-3 — 
Fenn’s  first  edition,  393-4 — Mr.  Gairdner’s  edition,  394 — criticism 
of  some  details,  395-6 — the  question  of  spelling,  396-8 — the 
medieval  system  of  maintenance,  398-9 — instances  of  private 
war,  400-2 — and  general  lawlessness,  402-4 — piracy  on  East 
Anglian  coast,  404-5 — parliamentary  elections,  406 — letter  from 
Agnes  Paston  to  her  husband,  407 — phraseology  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  408 — letter  from  Agnes  Paston  to  her  son,  409 — 
letters  from  Margery  Paston,  40^11 — and  from  Margaret  Paston, 
411-2. 

Penrose's  Pictorial  Annual,  The  Process  Year-book  reviewed,  209. 

Picton,  Sir  James  A.,  his  ‘  Memorials  of  Liverpool  ’  reviewed,  25. 

Platt,  Edith  M.,  her  ‘  History  of  Municipal  Government  in  Liver¬ 
pool  ’  reviewed,  25. 

Port-Royal,  review  of  books  concerning,  1 — reasons  for  the  lasting 
interest  excited  by  Port-Royal,  1 — Stevenson  and  Sainte-Beuve 
quoted,  2 — seventeenth-century  monasticism  in  France,  3 — 
Angelique  Amauld,  4 — St.  Francis  de  Sales,  5 — the  Counter- 
Reformation,  6 — seventeenth-century  scholarship,  7 — Abbe  de 
Saint-Cyran,  8 — influence  of  St.  Augustine,  8-10 — Saint-Cyran 
and  Jansen,  10-11 — austerity  of  Jansenist  teaching,  11-12 — 
Mill’s  outburst,  13 — Why  the  Jesuits  persecuted  Port-Royal, 
13-15 — papal  condemnation  of  ‘  Augustinus  ’  16 — the  Jansenist 
argument,  17-18 — dispersal  of  the  community,  18-19 — Louis  XIV. 
and  the  Jesuits,  19 — parallel  between  the  papal  system  and 
Mohammedanism,  20 — Liberal  Catholicism,  21 — Dolliuger  and 
Newman,  22 — Modernism,  23 — Renan  and  Abbe  Loisy  quoted, 
24. 

Publications  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
reviewed,  318. 

R. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Hop 
Industry  reviewed,  265. 

Reports  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  1904-8,  reviewed,  265. 

Romanes,  E,,  her  ‘  Story  of  Port-Royal  ’  reviewed,  1. 

Rosier,  A.,  ‘  Frauenfrage  ’  reviewed,  367. 


S. 

Sainte-Beuve,  C.  A.,  his  ‘  Port-Royal  ’  reviewed,  1. 

Souriau,  Paul,  his  ‘  L’Esthetique  du  Mouvement  ’  reviewed,  458. 
Spencer,  Herl^,  review  of  works  concerning,  105 — traits  specially 
characteristic  of  a  philosopher,  105 — not  exemplified  in  Spencer, 
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106 — uneven  developement  of  his  mind,  107 — early  training, 
108 — strange  contrast  with  that  of  J.  S.  Mill  and  Alexander 
Bain,  109 — his  education  taken  up  by  his  uncle,  110 — work  as 
civil  engineer.  111 — contributes  to  ‘The  Nonconformist,’  112 — 
how  ‘  the  spirit  of  the  age  ’  operates  in  producing  great  men,  113 — 
becomes  sub-editor  of  ‘  The  Economist  ’  and  publishes  ‘  Social 
Statics’  114 — meets  G.  H.  Lewes  and  ‘George  Eliot’  115 — 
‘The  Principles  of  Psychology’  published,  116— his  formula  of 
‘  First  Principles  ’  117 — exemplified  in  his  hypothesis  of  a  nebular 
origin  of  the  Solar  system  and  in  the  developement  of  the  egg, 
118 — the  law  traceable  in  social  aggregates  and  products,  119 — 
his  law  of  the  ‘  Persistence  of  Force  ’  120 — the  sense  he  attached 
to  the  term  ‘  Philosophy  ’  121 — financial  difficulties,  122 — ‘  The 
Principles  of  Biology  ’  123 — ‘  The  Principles  of  Sociology  ’  124 — 
‘  The  Principles  of  Ethics  ’  125 — ‘  Education  ’  and  ‘  Facts  and 
Comments  ’  126 — independence  of  his  ideas,  127 — simplicity  of 
his  character,  128 — excess  of  originality  and  deficiency  of  recep¬ 
tivity  in  his  intellect,  129 — equally  brilliant  at  synthesis  and 
analysis,  130 — slow  evolution  of  all  his  theories,  130— unevenness 
of  his  emotional  characteristics,  131 — his  will  subordinate  to  his 
intellect,  132 — comprehension  of  his  works  aided  by  a  knowledge 
of  his  character,  133 — influence  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  on 
modern  thought,  133 — Ray  Lankester’s  conception  of  the  future 
of  mankind,  134. 

Survey  of  the  British  Empire,  318 — General  Roy’s  work  in  Scotland, 
318-9 — origin  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  319 — vital  interest  of  the 
work  to  the  British  Empire,  320 — base  measurement  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  320-1 — triangulation  with  Ramsden’s  theodolite,  321 — 
determination  of  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Greenwich 
and  Paris,  322 — Captain  Mudge’s  results,  323 — Baron  Eotvos’ 
instrument,  324 — geodetic  problems  in  India,  325 — probable 
effect  of  the  Himalayas,  326 — Colonels  Lambton  and  Everest, 
327 — Sir  David  Gill  in  South  Africa,  328-31 — other  British 
African  colonies  :  the  Gold  Coast,  332 — Southern  Nigeria  and  the 
Soudan,  333 — Uganda,  334 — foreign  boundary  commissions,  334 — 
African  experiences,  335 — lunar  anomalies,  336 — Survey  work 
in  Canada,  336-7 — necessity  of  discipline  and  organised  co¬ 
operation,  337-8 — excellence  of  recent  Ordnance  Survey  maps, 
339 — the  ‘  layer  system  ’  340 — proposed  remeasurement  of 
British  arcs  of  meridian  and  of  longitude,  341-2. 

T. 


Thoreau,  H.  D.,  review  of  his  ‘  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merri- 
mac  Rivers  ’  and  ‘  Walden  ’  343. 

‘  Three-Colour  ’  Process,  review  of  books  concerning  the,  209— 
counterfeit  ‘  Oriental  colour  ’  in  popular  travel-books,  209 — 
commercial  success  of  the  idea,  2l0— the  methods  and  object  of 
the  process  analysed,  211 — the  woodcut  compared  with  the 
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photograph,  212 — use  and  value  of  landscape  painting,  213 — 
the  artist’s  role,  214 — Colonel  von  Hiibl’s  theory,  215 — technical 
details  of  three-colour  photography,  216 — its  artistic  claims 
disallowed,  217 — the  principle  of  mechanical  imitation,  218 — 
its  disastrous  effects  on  handicrafts,  219 — and  on  painting,  220 — 
superiority  of  hand- wrought  to  machine-made  articles,  221 — 
owing  to  possession  of  a  human  quality,  222 — and  permanence 
of  human  sympathy,  223 — the  interest  of  machine-made  goods 
soon  exhausted,  224— sterility  of  these  imitation  pictures,  225 — 
the  painter  and  Nature,  225— the  process  factory,  226 — ugliness 
of  present-day  life,  227 — an  age  of  cheap  counterfeits,  227 — 
failure  of  art  critics  in  their  duty,  228 — an  appeal  to  competent 
judgement,  229. 

Turkey,  The  New  Era  in,  487 — character  of  the  ‘  Life  of  Midhat 
Pasha  ’  487 — the  growth  of  Turkish  autocracy,  487-8 — oppression 
of  Christians,  489 — gradual  internal  decay,  490 — the  beginnings 
of  reform,  491 — reasons  for  the  failure  of  Mahmoud  IT,  492 — 
secular  education  increases  the  cry  for  reform  under  Abdul  Aziz, 
493 — a  ‘  Constitution  ’  demanded,  494 — death  of  Abdul  Aziz 
and  accession  of  Abdul  Hamid,  495 — permanent  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  496 — universal  corruption  of  the  administration, 
497 — severe  repression  of  reformers,  497-8 — chronic  discontent  of 
Christian  subjects,  498 — sufferings  of  Macedonia,  499 — organisa¬ 
tion  and  ideals  of  the  ‘Young  Turkey’  party,  500-1 — difficulty 
of  uniting  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  501 — movement  in 
Anatolia,  502 — revolutionary  propaganda  in  the  army,  503 — 
effect  of  the  Persian  liberal  movement,  504 — and  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  agreement  at  Reval,  505 — revolt  of  the  army,  505 — 
unanimity  of  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  506 — the  ‘  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress’  506 — the  Sultan  forced  to  proclaim  a 
Constitution,  507 — and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reform 
movement,  508 — a  tentative  forecast  of  the  future,  509-10 — 
active  support  given  by  the  leaders  of  Islam  and  by  the  army, 
510 — sympathetic  attitude  of  England,  511 — Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
statement,  512 — its  effect  in  France  and  in  Russia,  513 — Austrian 
scepticism,  514 — Italian  acceptance  of  the  policy  of  non-inter¬ 
vention,  515 — the  policy  of  Germany,  515-6 — relations  of  the 
reformers  and  the  Great  Powers,  51^7 — feeling  in  Greece,  517 
— and  in  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  518 — prospects  of  success  of  the 
New  Era,  520 — the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  Mohammedan 
ascendency,  521  —  Christian  subjects  and  military  service, 
522-3 — future  status  of  the  Christian  communities,  523 — impossi¬ 
bility  of  ‘  fusion  ’  of  races,  525-6. 

Two  French  Memoirs,  413 — unrest  of  the  French  revolutionary 
epoch,  413 — summary  of  political  changes,  414-6 — character  of 
Memoirs  of  this  period,  416 — the  ‘  Souvenirs  du  Baron  de  Frenilly  ’ 
and  ‘  Memoires  de  la  Comtesse  de  Boigne  ’  417-8 — epitome  of 
the  Countess’s  career,  419-20 — and  of  De  Frenilly’s,  420-1 — 
their  criticisms  of  the  ancien  regime,  422 — of  Napoleon  I,  423 — 
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and  of  Louis  Philippe,  424 — the  restored  Bourbons,  425 — por¬ 
traits  of  Talleyrand  and  his  wife,  426 — of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
427 — of  Madame  d’Houdetot,  427-8 — of  Voltaire,  428 — of  Con- 
dorcet  and  of  Cardinal  Maury,  429 — of  Marmontel,  Abbe  Morellet, 
Alexandre  de  Humboldt,  and  Madame  Recamier,  430 — social 
life  and  salons  of  the  period,  431 — Mme.  de  Boigne’s  sketch  of 
Mme.  Recamier,  432. 

V. 

Vischer,  Robert,  his  ‘  Ueber  das  optische  Formgefiihl  ’  reviewed, 
458. 

W. 

Wallace,  Alfred  Russel,  his  ‘  Is  Mars  Habitable  ’  ’  reviewed,  74. 

Wheatley,  Henry  B.,  his  ‘  London,  Past  and  Present  ’  reviewed,  434. 

Whitman,  Walt,  his  ‘  Specimen  Days  ’  reviewed,  343. 

Williams,  Gomer,  his  ‘  History  of  Liverpool  Privateers,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Liverpool  Slave  Trade  ’  reviewed,  25. 

Women  and  the  Franchise,  review  of  books  concerning,  246 — the 
present  agitation  unparalleled  in  history,  246 — views  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  246-7 — the  opinions  of  Proudhon,  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  Rousseau,  and  Comte,  247 — small  effect  of  the  French 
Revolution  on  the  question,  247 — causes  for  the  mental  unpro¬ 
ductiveness  of  women,  248 — the  claim  of  political  privilege 
hitherto  purely  academic,  249 — impulse  given  by  J.  S.  Mill,  249 — 
sudden  prominence  of  the  matter,  250— Mr.  Asquith’s  attitude 
criticised,  251 — comparison  with  the  Home  Rule  agitation,  251 — 
reasons  against  widening  the  present  electoral  franchise,  252 — 
Spencer’s  criticism  of  Mill,  253— large  field  now  open  to  business 
women,  253 — character  of  the  modem  electorate,  254 — and  of  party 
organisations,  255 — Trollope’s  ‘  Framley  Parsonage  ’  referred  to, 
256 — J.  S.  Mill  quoted,  256 — improvement  in  the  legal  position 
oi  women,  257 — franchise  qualification  for  men  as  regulated  by 
Parliament,  258 — difficulty  of  its  extension  to  women,  259-- 
Mrs.  Frederic  Harrison’s  pamphlet,  260 — the  movement  in  the 
United  States,  262 — failure  of  our  statesmen  in  guiding  public 
opinion,  263. 
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